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CHAPTER I. 

NOON AND NIGHT. 

*• All went merry as a marriage-bell— 
When, hnsb ! hark ! a deep soand strikes like a risiug 

knell I 
Did ye not hear it?" 

HAVE we not all some portion of the migra- 
tory element in our natures — a longing at 
certain seasons of the year to stretch out our spir- 
it*s wings, and fly out of the grooves of daily life 
away from the regular routine that has ruled us 
for weeks and months past ; wearied not only 
with the business of the work-a-day world, but of 
the gayetie& and palling pleasures of society, to 
which so many fall willing victims? Those 
men and women who harness themselves to 
Pleasure's car, and drag it to the end of the 
season, or perhaps follow it, are more thorough- 
ly worn out than those wlio go the regular mill- 
horse round of working-life. All alike grow 
weary — pleasure ceases to please, and the over- 
taxed brain can no longer pay the world's de- 
mand upon it. All alike grow restless, and cry 
out for change. 

Some fly to the sunny spots of our own land, 
and ei\joy the dolcefar niente on the grassy slopes 
or in the verdant valleys ; others rush down to 
the sea, to the ** great sweet mother, "whose briny 
kiss bronzes the cheek, and whose refreshing 
breath invigorates and makes strong. . Others, 
again, take a bolder flight and hie away over the 
sea to the land of waterfalls and mountains — the 
yery strongholds bf nature, and penetrate into 
her inmost recesses, scaling her rocky ramparts, 
till they are arrested by her grim guardians of 
enow and ice, and can go no farther. Some rest 
contented with the calmer, softer aspects of that 
majestic land, and nestle down on the borders 
of its lakes, where they can still hear the roar 
of the waterfall and look upon its " throne of 
ice and diadem of snow." Among such were 
Mr. Beresford, a thriving barrister, and his wife, 
who, after ascending one or two of the lower 
Alps, professed to have had enough of mount- 
aineering, and preferred to contemplate the 
grandeur and glory of nature at a distance. 
For that purpose they settled themselves upon 
the borders of the lake that one of oar greatest 



poets loved to look on, and which he has conse- 
crated by his genius and made famous by his 
pen — Lake Leman, near to that castle of Chil- 
lon, to which more willing pilgrims bare been 
attracted by the poet's pathetic verses, than bjr 
all the guide-books that have issued from the 
combined efibrts of Murray and Baedeker. 

At a hotel which bears the poet's name, 
they took up their quarters for a season. It 
was, nay, it is, just such a spot as a man tired 
of the busy world would choose to nestle down 
in and be at rest ; every thing above, below, and 
around it speaks of peace and tranquillity. It 
stands on slightly elevated ground, surrounded 
by a tastefully-laid-out garden, filled with flow- 
ers of rich colors and delicious perfume ; be- 
hind, closing a pleasant prospect of swelling hilb 
and wooded valleys, rises a forest of dark pon- 
derous pines, whose lofty heads are lost in the 
distant clouds. On one side, stretching far 
away in the distance, stands a lofty range of 
snow-clad mountains ; on the other, as far as 
the eye can reach, lie clusters of pretty villages, 
nestled in quaint nooks and comers on the bor« 
dcrs of the curving lake. Close by, as it seems 
within a stone's throw of the hotel gardens, 
stands the gloomy castle of Chillon, whose sad 
memories of past days seem to cling even yet to 
the old gray walls, while the tiny wavelets of the 
lake lave its rocky base with the same soothing 
sound as it murmured to the poor prisoners cen- 
turies ago. What further can be said of the 
lake itself? Nothing, except that it is still as 
fair, fresh, and dimpling with smiles as when it 
charmed the poet's eyes, laughing in the face of 
the prosiest passer-by even as it laughed ages 
ago, and drew from his soul the music which 
gladdens our ears still. So bright, so beautiful 
and blue it is, it looks as though an azure veil 
had fallen from the skies and spread over and 
covered the face of the sparkling waters. With 
so many features of attraction on every side, 
those who were once settled at Villeneuve were 
loath to quit it. Some, mere birds of passage 
who came for a single day, staid many, and 
even then left it with lingering footsteps. 

''We have been here already three weeks," 
said Mr. Beresford, pacing up and down the ter- 
race walk, puffiiv^ vnw «xV\^ ^\^gw.* ^'^ 
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** Well,y replied Mrs. Beresford, as she pat- 
tered along cozily by his side, '4f it were not 
for these horrible mosquitoes — ah I there's an- 
other I" (she slapped her cheek viciously as she 
spoke, and caught her enemy in the very act) 
"I should really be sorry to go away. See 
how disfigured I am I" she added, looking pa- 
thetically in his face, as she applied ammonia to 
/ the tiny wound. Her husband answered her 
app^l with masculine indifference, uttered a sort 
of monosyllabic sound, and added, 

"Why don't you do as the gallant General 
does ? They never bite him.'* Mrs. Beresford 
followed the direction of her husband's eyes as 
they glanced towards the figure of a grand-look- 
ing old officer, who was solemnly parading up 
and down the gravel walk, swishing a horse's 
tail before him, much in the same way as a lady 
flatters her fan. 

"How absurd!'* replied Mrs. Beresford, 
smiling. "Fancy a lady walking about in 
that fashion I But I do like him, ho is such an 
ammsing old gossip. George, what were you 
talking about last night ? I thought you were 
never coming in." 

"Well, my dear, since you really wish to 
know, I'll tell you," replied Mr. Beresford ; 
"we were having a game at speculation." 

"Speculation!" echoed his wife. "What! 
play speculation out here, when the night was 
as dark as pitch ? Nonsense, George, you hard- 
ly expect me to believe that." 

"Fact, nevertheless; and don't you know, 
Bessie, that a great many speculations are car- 
ried on best in the dark ?" 

" Now don't talk metaphysics, George," an- 
swered his wife — who had a^bit of calling ev- 
ery thing " metaphysical" tMt was not placed 
in large plain figures before her mind's eye ; 
and if they were not so placed, she was liable 
to confuse or misapprehend them — " or I shall 
think you were doing something you are 
ashamed of." 

" Not exactly. The fact is, we were playing 
speculation with living cards, and never a knave 
in the pack." Seeing his wife's face wore a 
puzzled expression, he added, smiling, "In 
plain words, we were talking over our travel- 
ling companions, especially that romantic-look- 
ing couple who generally sit opposite to us at 
dinner ; you know which I mean." 

"Oh yes, that pretty girl in gray," replied 
his wife. "She looks very young; if it were 
not for the little child, I should think they were 
on their wedding tour, they seem so wrapped up 
in one another." 

" Is that same wrapping up always exhaust- 
ed during the wedding tour ?" asked Mr. Beres- 
ford, with a comical kindly look upon his face. 
" I think we know some people who have been 
comfortably * wrapped up' ten years or more." 

" Of course ! just as we are, dear," she an- 
swered, giving his arm a gentle squeeze and 
looking at him with true affection in her kindly 
b^bb; " but theirs is a different sort of wrapping 
op/ tbejr don't seem to think or care for anv 



body but themselves ; they have nei 
words, nor smiles except for one ano 
walk in the loneliest part of the g: 
take romantic rambles, accompanied 
that pretty prattling child. I wondei 
not a nurse for it — they must be we 
wears a beautiful lace shawl that 
cost thirty guineas at least." 

"That's no criterion of the stat 
funds," said Mr. Beresford; "soi 
empty their pockets on their backs- 
there is on the one, the less there 
other.'* 

"I've looked in the visitors' book 
out their names — Mr. and Mrs. Ni( 
sumed the lady. " I am determined 
conversation with her, and find out 
are. I should think they were rath 
talk to ; we may just as well amuse 
while we are here, George, and make 
pass pleasantly, as not ; we need not k 
beyond the hour — meeting abroad me 
ing; it is always easy to cut people 
get home." 

"That may be the way with you 
said Mr. Beresford ; "but it is not 
If I fraternize with a man in one place 
ling to give him my hand in another, 
is not that our interesting couple in 
yonder — coming from the castle of Ch 

Mrs. Beresford turned her glance t 
Her husband was right; there, sure 
were the objects of their conversatia 
in a pleasure-boat which glided lazily 
lake ; the child, with its gay red ribbti 
in the air, being seated in the stern. 
and as it seemed reluctantly, they ap 
the shore ; the monotonous plash, plairi 
dripping oars making a sort of meland 
sic to the ear. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beresford leaned over i 
pet, or rather the garden wall, and 
them as they disembarked and came \ 
winding way to the hotel — their 
home, the low trilling laugh of the 
mingling with the child's more boister 
The lady who attracted so much atte 
tainly did look very young to be a 
mother — small, fair, and fragile -lo 
flower-like in her delicate grace, as tOf 
the idea of a creature who could be p 
man's big brown palm, and blown a 
fabulous fairy-land. The husband, thf 
a few years older, was well formed tdl 
guardian and protector of that frail yoiq 
anhood — a man slightly above the middii 
with strong, well-built limbs, and a fraa 
looking face that is much more tha| 
masculine beauty ; his large dark eyes'^ 
every movement of his fair young wife i 
ing care. Their child had none of thi 
in it, but seemed to be a reflection o^ 
ther's dark characteristic face, toned 4 
ened down. If you had taken a telei^ 
looked through the wrong end of 
young cliWd ;fo\x \vo\j\d, Wx^ %^^w «c 
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portrait of the father ; she had the same large 
passionate eyes and crisp curly hair. The lady 
seemed to labor as she came up the steep 
winding way, and stopped more than once to 
take breath, her haslmnd stipporting her and 
drawing her veil and wraps round her, as though 
the '* winds of heaven should not visit her cheek 
too roughly:" the child trotted along in front, 
prattling merrily. Altogether, it was a pleas- 
ant picture the Beresfords looked upon; Na- 
ture, both in her still and living aspect, was all 
smiles and sunshine; there was not a cloud, 
even so big as a man's hand, hovering near. 

Mrs. Beresford made an ineffectual attempt 
to attract the child's attention ; but it was chas- 
ing thistle-down and never heeded her. She 
determined to watch her opportunity and take 
the initiative step towards an acquaintance while 
they were taking coffee under the trees, when 
tjie dinner was over ; but the opportunity was 
wanting. 

The bright sunshiny day closed in darkly; 
towering clouds drifted across the evening sky, 
and hid the moon. A wet evening abroad, 
where every body is lazily bent on pleasant 
lounging out of doors, acts as a heavy damper 
on the spirits as well as on the atmosphere. 
People wfinder about like restless souls ; some 
betake themselves to the saloon, spread out their 
skirts, and play with fancy-work in dreary si- 
lence, occasionally casting furtive glances round 
to see if any body is going to be '^ amusing;" 
but few have courage to make the first move in 
that direction. The drollbst spirit tames down 
and sneaks in cowardly silence out of the frozen 
atmosphere, though with genial encouragement 
it would have set the "table in a roar." The 
male element, scantily represented, buries itself 
in ** Galignani " or an old copy of the " Times ;" 
and if any lady is bold enough to march up and 
attack the out-of-tune piano, calling forth sounds 
as though a ghost were rambling among the tor- 
tured strings, he only grunts approval of her 
prowess, but has not courage to cry " bravo." 
Sometimes, indeed, a lively American, with as 
much brass in his face as gold in his pocket, will 
be of the party, and startle propriety by his ex- 
traordinary revelations, taking every body into 
his confidence concerning his family history, 
and generally ending by the announcement that 
he is ready to "buy up "every thing, nay, ev- 
ery body. Truly, if money makes the man, a 
shoddy American citizen is the manliest crea- 
ture living. Sometimes, indeed, in out-of-the- 
way places, a dull day or a rainy night brings 
oat the genial qualities of some natures, and 
lays the foundation of life-long friendships ; but 
in tlie more beaten track, British reserve is on 
guard, and bravely does its duty. 

On the evening in question, Mrs. Beresford 
peeped into the saloon, where those who were 
gathered there seemed more sociably inclined 
than usual ; but the faces she sought were not 
among them.^ Vexed and disappointed, she 
tamed away and joined her husband in his mo- 
notonouB march up and down the corridor. He 



would not be inveigled even for a moment into 
what he called the territory of "book-muslin." 

At an early hour — early even for that time 
and place — they retired to their own room, both 
slightly affected with a fit of the blues. Soon 
the whole house was still, the lights were extin- 
guished, and the world shut out. It was past 
midnight, and darkness and silence, within as 
as well as without, reigned supreme. Suddenly 
a cry — a shrill, terrible cry — rang out, echoing 
from roof to rafter; once, twice, thrice that 
shriek of agony and despair was repeated. 

Scared and affrighted, the sleepers rushed 
from their beds out into the corridor, with white 
wondering faces, exclaiming one to another, 

" What an awful cry I Where was it ? What 
can be the matter ?" M. Gn^rln, the master of 
the hotel, and his servants appeared upon the 
scene with lights, and proceeded to discover the 
cause of the disturbance. The shrieks were re- 
peated no more ; but a sobbing sound mingled 
with moans, as of a soul in pain, attracted them 
to the end of the conidor, indeed to the very 
room occupied by the Nichol family. M. Gu^ . 
rin entered alone, and closed the door. The 
startled household waited in breathless silence 
without. In a few moments he reappeared with 
a grave, shocked expression on his face, and said 
briefly, " There is nothing to fear; you can re- 
turn to your beds in peace." 

«* But what is it ? What is the matter ?" 
asked many. 

"Nothing to alarm you," he answered. 
" There is death in the house, but it is all over 
now." And they who had flocked thither won- 
dering and amazed, crept back to their beds awe- 
struck in solemn silence. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BEAPBB. 

There is a Reaper whose name is Death 

And with his sickle keen 
Be reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between." 

The fair young wife who had unconsciously 
created an interest in genial Mrs. Beresford's 
breast, was now taken to her heart in profound 
sympathy. It proved^ upon inquiry, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichol had retired to rest at their usual 
hour, he complaining of a slight headache and 
a general drowsy feeling, but of nothing more. 
During the night she awoke and found him cold 
and stiffening by her side ; hence those heart- 
rending cries that had roused and terrified the 
household. Due inquiries were made as to the 
cause of this fearfully sudden death. Physi- 
cians of high position and recognized ability 
were summoned from Geneva, and upon a strict 
examination of the dead man, discovered that 
an abscess had formed on the brain, which burst 
daring the night ; and thus, without pain^ wlib- 
. out \TOLrft,vi\^,\i^ \i»A ^^\ «s^\!k. ^a\v^ "dASS^.. 
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reaved girl-widow, and spoke to her in the voice 
of home, knowing well that the sympathy which 
came in a foreign tongue from foreign hearts 
would be more strange and less genial than her 
own. She was one of those women who seem 
formed to be the friend and comforter of the af- 
flicted ; her very touch was sympathetic, and her 
tone full of the caressing kindness which over- 
flowed from her warm heart. But in the pres- 
ent case all her efforts at consolation were un- 
availing. The forlorn young creature was so 
full of her great grief that there was no room 
for a word of comfort ; eyes, thought, sense, feel- 
ing, all seemed absorbed in the dead love that 
lay there shrouded and still. The brave heart 
that had beat so strong, so tender, so true, but 
yesterday, was quiet now — even unto the end 
of time it would beat no more. The fire had 
died out of the large pleasant eyes; and the 
lips that to her had never spoken a harsh or 
petulant word were frozen and cold. She 
would never, never be gathered to his breast 
again ; she might call upon him in her agony 
and despair, but her voice would never reach 
him now; he would bo deaf, and dumb, and 
dead for evermore. He who had been to her 
as a tower of strength, was cut down even in 
his prime ; his life and love could support and 
shelter her no more. She was alone in the 
world ; how lonely, she herself could only com- 
prehend. 

She sat by his side the whole of the next day, 
resting her cheek on his dead hand, and moan- 
ing piteously. She would not be wooed away 
from his side even for a moment. At length, 
during that day, she fainted from sheer exhaust-, 
ion — physical as well as mental — and they car- 
ried her away and locked the door. When she 
recovered, they tried in a hundred sympathet- 
ic ways to change the dreary channel of her 
thoughts and give her consolation, but she 
would not be comforted ; she listened to them 
with a blank, dazed expression in her eyes, and 
crept back and moaned at the door, like a faith- 
ful dog, till she was again admitted to the cham- 
ber of death. Mrs. Beresford, whose heart bled 
for the speechless misery she witnessed, tried 
again and again to rouse her ; she would have 
given any thing to have heard even that terri- 
ble cry again ; any uttered sound, even of fren- 
zied grief, any thing would have been better 
than that aching, dumb despair. Once, as she 
sat by her side, trying in vain to win a coherent 
answer, she inquired if there were any friends 
in England to whom she would wish the sad 
news to be communicated. The widowed wife 
answered not a word, but flung herself by her 
dead husband's body, as though all her friends, 
all her world lav buried there. 

At night they caiTicd her away, and left her, 
as they thought, feeble and exhausted, but 
sleeping quietly. In the morning they found 
her with her arms flung round him, her head 
upon his breast, and her blue wide-open eyes 
^od apon his face — love and life had passed 
oat of them together. She had followed him 



quickly. Husband and wife now laj 
side by side, and one grave would coi 
They looked so young, so beautiful, 
fully at rest, that those who looked u] 
forgot to pity their early end, and onl 
clined to say, ** It is well with them ! 
had escaped the rude storms and 
changes of life; the changes that ^ 
upon the souls and bodies of us all. ' 
gathered the rich fruit, and, while its ' 
still fresh and sweet upon their lips, hi 
away. Mistrust, or doubts, or fears, 
words, could never come between tl 
now. They had escaped the pain so n 
to feel — the pain of outliving love. 1 
while the romance and poetry of life wj 
its full glory, therefore we say it was v 
them. 

Not In cruelty, not in wrath, 
The reaper came that day ; 

An angel yisited the earth, 
And bore the flowers away." 

Mrs. Beresford, who had done all 
most sympathetic friend could do for tl 
needed her good offices no more, took t 
little Daisy — so she had heard them cf 
entirely under her care, and advised an 
intended, so far as she was permitted 
neral arrangements. At first she was 
perplexed by Daisy's constant hankeri 
"Mamma." They got her strange U 
tried every way to amuse her and b 
quiet and still ; but after the first mo 
attraction, one thing after another, all 
the toys were cast aside ; the golden fig 
fountain no longer pleased her. The | 
Bernard dog, who carried her on his ba 
had hitherto been her pleasant playfel 
constant companion, was unnoticed non 
he laid his huge head in her lap, and^ 
with his mild eyes into her baby face, sh 
him impatiently aside, twined her armi 
Mrs. Beresford's neck, and whimpered wl 
ering lip, 

" I want Mamma. Why doesn't sh 
to Daisy ?" 

" She can not come back, darling ; i 
gone to God," replied Mrs. Beresford 
child's face brightened. 

"Then let Daisy go to God too." 

"You will — ^you will one day, but n 
you must wait." 

"No, no," exclaimed the child, intei^ 
her pettishly, " I won't wait — I want to j 
— I won't bo good here, I'll scream." Ei^ 
to "scream" was one of Daisy's trumpi 
by which she had been accustomed to i| 
game ; for without more ado she scramUi 
of Mrs. Beresford's lap and commenced % 
of short, ear-piercing shrieks ; but she tflj 
up in her arms again and tried to qu] 
Those robust rebellious cries were so st 
at variance with the gloom that ^emed 
in tragic silence everywhere, to ey gi 
Mrs. Beresford's nerves ; indeed, she feU 
\ afraid tViey woxAd \)ftXieuaX^ \Yv\.o\!tv^ t\v^ 
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death, as though the child's cries could reach 
the dead mother's ears. Daisy was evidently 
a wayward, spoilt child, accustomed to fence and 
fight for her own way, and generally to get it. 
She was too young to comprehend the magni- 
tude of her loss — indeed, to comprehend her loss 
at all. Mrs. Beresford had felt averse from let- 
ting her look on that which had been the living, 
loving world of her baby-life ; but seeing the 
child's strange persistency, she thought it better 
for her to know all, young as she was. 

" Daisy," she said, in a low whispering voice, 
as she gathered her closely in her arms, ''you 
shall see Mamma, Daisy dear; but you must 
promise not to speak to her, and be very, very 
quiet." 

*' Tou said she had gone away,*' said the child 
suspiciously. 

"Only a part of her, dear; you shall see 
all that God has left behind," said- Mrs. Beres- 
ford. 

" But people don't take to pieces," exclaimed 
Daisy, with a shrewd, weird look in her eyes as 
she lifted them to Mrs. Beresford's face, *' and I 
want my Mamma, every bit of her." 

Into the silent, darkened room Mrs. Beres- 
ford, without more ado, carried the orphan child. 
With reverent hands she uncovered the dead, 
and lifted up the child that she might look upon 
them. Daisy stared down in blank amazement 
at the white waxen faces ; no need to tell her 
to be quiet now ! She clutched Mrs. Beresford 
tightly, and held her breath as though struck 
with fear or terror ; instinctively she seemed to 
recognize the truth — that God had indeed taken 
a ** part" — the better part ; voice, sight, motion, 
all had gone. That which lay there so white 
and rigid was and was not ''Mamma." The 
sense of a great solemn mystery seemed to come 
over the child. She could not put her feelings 
into words then, but years afterwards she called 
to mind the impression of that moment ; she 
never forgot it, never. The stiffened forms, so 
rigidly outlined beneath the snowy coverlet, and 
the white, white faces, were photographed on her 
baby brain ; for all her life afterwards she only 
remembered her fair young mother as she saw her 
then, shrouded in her grave-clothes. She bur- 
ied her face in Mrs. Beresford's bosom, and in a 
low, hushed voice whispered, " Won't Mamma 
ever wake again ?" 

"Never, darling, never!" Daisy made no 
comment, no more inquiries, but that night she 
sobbed herself to sleep in the arms of her new 
friend. 

Of course, the proper authorities were duly 
informed of all that had taken place. The 
trunks of the deceased were searched, in order 
that their friends might be discovered and com- 
municated with. Papers and letters were found, 
telling all that needed to ho known. Some of 
the letters — apparently those which came from 
the nearest and dearest friend of the departed — 
were signed, "Your affectionate sister, Cath- 
erine Gordon," and dated from Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, A telegram was at onco dia* 



patched to this lady, informing her of the tragic 
occurrence. Within three days Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon arrived at the Hotel Byron. The lady, 
who proved to be the eldest and only surviving 
sister of Mr. Nichol, was a softened likeness, of 
himself; a grand, proud, stern-looking lady, 
with a stately step and a cool condescension in 
her manner, that was slightly calculated to chill 
and overawe those who presumed to sympathize 
with her on the tragic fate of her relatives, or to 
stretch out a friendly hand to herself. 

She needed no sympathy, no help ; and, after 
indulging in the briefest possible regrets, pro- 
ceeded at once to business. She expressed her- 
self peifectly satisfied with all that had been 
done, and gave directions as to the completion 
of the funeral arrangements. A frosty tear glis- 
tened in her cold eye, as she looked down upon 
what had once been her favorite brother ; per- 
haps a thought of the days that were by-gone 
came over her ; she had been proud of him, and 
hoped great things of him once — long ago. Ah I 
it is well the dead eyes could not open and see 
the look, half scorn, half hatred, she cast upon 
the calm, fair thing, lovely even in death, that 
lay beside him. She dropped the cover over 
their faces, and turned away to her husband, 
saying: 

"I have always had a presentiment of some 
such end as this ; I knew no good ever cotdd 
result from such a marriage." 

" The end is not the result of the marriage, 
Kate," replied her husband gravely ; "it is a 
terrible catastrophe, which no human knowl- 
edge could have foreseen, no skill have prevent- 
ed. After all, their only sin was loving one an- 
other. She was a pretty creature, Kate, and 
might have turned the head of a wiser man than 
even your brother Philip." 

"I should not have minded her turning his 
head, or his heart either; they might have 
loved one another with as much silly sentimen- 
tality as they pleased ; but he had no right — he 
ought never to have married Edith Bamsay ; 
he knew there was a taint in the blood — ^her fa- 
ther died mad." 

"You can't expect young people to weigh 
these things correctly, and rule their feelings 
by plummet and line," replied Mr. Gordon. 
" When you see a beautiful flower, Kate, even 
if you know there's canker at the root, you 
don't give a thought to it, but are content to 
enjoy the beaufy and the perfume." 

" I am not talking of flowers and perfumes," 
said his wife somewhat contemptuously, "but 
of the moral obligations which wo owe to one 
another. No man has a right to propagate 
cither moral or physical disease ; and when any 
special infirmity is known to exist in a fiimily, 
it should be allowed to die out ; there should be 
no question of marrying." 

" That may be all very true, Kate," answer- 
ed Mr. Gordon, " but there are times and sea- 
sons when it is Kard^'s^t'^ \n»sA. Vi *vsss»s««»X^ 
\a\otv^ to wiX. t^tcwyft»\\^. '^V«^^^s«Rl^s*SM 
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things which he would perhaps be wiser to re- 
member. Poor Phil!" 

** There, don't talk any more about it," said 
Mrs. Gordon hastily. ''You always took his 
part, Fred ; but it is all over now, and, though 
it seems shocking, I dare say it is all for the 
best. Let us go down stairs ; I heard some- 
thing about a child; I forget whether it is a 
boy or a girl. I suppose something must be 
done for it ?" said Mrs. Gordon interrogatively, 
and casting an inquiring glance at her hasband 
as she spoke. 

"Of course," he responded genially; "and 
let us do the very best thing we can, Kate. 
Poor Phil ! if he can look down upon us, I 
should like him to see that we do our duty to 
his child." 

** Yes," answered the lady, slowly, ** but it is 
a heavy responsibility, and requires great con- 
sideration before we decide permanently on what 
is to be done." 

They summoned the master of the hotel, and 
desired to see the child. He explained to them 
that one of the visitors, a lady who was staying 
there, had taken a great interest in the little 
girl, and indeed had been most kind throughout 
the trying circumstances. While they were 
talking, Mrs. Beresford herself came in from 
the garden, Daisy trotting along by her side, 
and was immediately introduced to Mrs. Gor- 
don, whose manner thawed considerably, indeed 
became almost genial, as though the tender na- 
ture of Mrs. Beresford had invisibly affected 
her. A great deal, in most cases, depends on 
first impressions, and it was very evident that 
the Qi'st impression Mrs. Beresford made upon 
Mrs. Gordon was decidedly favorable. After 
a few preliminary remarks, and a graceful rec- 
ognition of Mrs. Bcresford's kindness, she cast 
a scrutinizing glance upon the little orphan, a 
glance that had no pity or compassion in it, 
only curiosity, slightly mingled with disgust. 
She regarded little Daisy as a stumbling-block 
in her way, and felt herself hardly used by 
Providence in having snch a charge left upon 
her hands. However, she knew she must make 
the best of it, and resolved to do that with the 
least possible inconvenience to herself. 

" So that is my brother's child, is it ? what a 
queer-looking little thing I" she said, putting out 
her hand to touch it, in a half-hesitating, gin- 
gerly way, as though she had been going to pat 
a strange animal, and was afraid it would bite. 

" This lady is your aunt, Daisy dear; won't 
you shake hands with her ?" said Mrs. Beres- 
ford, as though she wished to coax her to put 
on her best behavior. 

" Yes, I am your Aunt Kate," exclaimed 
Mrs. Gordon, " and if you like, you may come 
and give me a kiss." 

Daisy did not seem to appreciate the honor 
of the relationship, nor feel inclined to avail her- 
self of the offered privilege ; she edged away, 
and declined it, saying, 

**No, thnnk youj" in her clear but somewhat 
old-fashioned way. 



(( 



But why ?" exclaimed Mrs. Gordo 
that I care about it, Daisy — but why ip 
kiss me ?" 

"Because I won't; I never kiss 
don't like," replied the child, with ui 
sincerity, which made her best friend 
her. 

" Oh, fie ! for shame, Daisy !" exclaii 
Beresford, adding apologetically, " Sh< 
shy before strangers ; but it is very : 
dear, to say you don't like any body." 

As though to repudiate the accusatic 
ing shy, Daisy ran across to wliere Mr, 
was standing quietly looking on : pu: 
her rosy mouth, she said, 

" IX you ask me, I won't mind kissin 

He felt rather complimented by the 
ence, smiled, stooped down and took th 
tary gift, remarking something about tl 
countable fancies of children. No one 
feel that they have created an antipathy 
the breast of an animal — and those natu 
well be distrusted from which the pure, 
rious instinct of a child recoils. A da 
crossed Mrs. Gordon's brow, but she si 
assumed amiability, 

" Daisy's fancy is unfortunate, so far 
concerned, since I am her only relati 
have got to supply the place of fath 
mother both." 

Mrs. Beresford felt that, so ^ar as the ; 
human kindness went, the supply woulc 
small. That evening, during an after 
conversation with Mrs. Beresford, Mrs. < 
openly acknowledged that the advent o; 
would create much inconvenience in her 
hold, and casually observed that she sh< 
very glad if she could find a temporar] 
for the child. Now Mrs. Gordon's mani 
perfect so far as Mrs. Beresford was cono 
but the evident dislike she had taken tc 
troubled Mrs. Beresford sadly ; her e: 
compassion had begotten love for the littl 
ly thing. She could not bear to leave it 
unwilling guardianship of its stately AunI 
She felt it would be more lonely and dj 
with its reluctant relatives than even thQ 
house of strangers, where every body . 
kindly word or crumb of comfort for ti 
reaved child. 

That evening, somehow, Mrs. Bcresfol 
different from her old chatty self. Her 1 
absent manner was such as to attract haj 
band's attention, and in answer to his in^ 
she gave her thoughts words. 

"Well, to tell you the truth, I was tM 
of little Daisy Nichol, and wonderingt 
would become of her. I don't like the Uj 
that stately aunt of hers." \ 

" Why ? she was very civil to you," ai 
ed Mr. Beresford, taking his cigar from 
where it was a general fixture during hii 
of relaxation. 

" Civil to me I of course ; she could 
have been otherwise," replied Mrs. B< 
^ quickly •, "\>ea\d«a, so iat as \ wxv tw 
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lier civility is a matter of indifference. I shoald 
have been better pleased if she had shown some 
sort of feeling for the child. I can not bear to 
leave Daisy to such cold guardianship. YonVe 
no idea of the way she looked at her.'* 

'* Oh ! looks go for nothing ; actions are the 
great test of character. If people act well, it 
don't much matter how they look. For my part, 
I don't think the child is much to be pitied, ex- 
cept, of course, for the loss of her parents — that 
must always be a misfortune ; but her relatives 
seem to be people of wealth and position, and I 
dare say she will be very well cared for." 

''And as regards eating, drinking, and cloth- 
ing, no doubt she will be well cared for," re- 
plied Mrs. Beresford ; "but she will never 
know what it is to have a loving kiss or a ten- 
der word:" laying her hand softly on his shoul- 
der, her kind eyes smiling in his face, she add- 
ed, '^ and, George, dear, I think human nature 
— at least woman's nature — requires caressing, 
petting, and loving, to make it perfect. Those 
who are brought up in cold, loveless homes, are 
not only unhappy in themselves, but grow cold 
and hard to others. Suppose we had died, and 
oar Mabel had been left to the mercy of such a 
woman as that ! " Tears stood in her eyes at the 
bare thought of ** what might have been." 

" Why, little woman, you are growing quite 
sentimental," said Mr. Beresford, patting her 
affectionately with his big brown hand ; " if 
we had died, which we haven't, luckily — but if 
your uncle was your aunt, you know, things 
would be changed altogether. But you don't 
often come out like this ; what are yon driving 
at ?" 

♦' Wellj dear," she answered, nestling cozily 
to his side, "I was thinking — it would not be 
very inconvenient really, and I am sure they 
would be very glad to be rid of the trouble of 
her, and we shall be very soon moving home- 
ward, and " — she jumped to the conclusion of 
her disconnected sentences at a bound — ** don't 
you think we might take Daisy home ? My heart 
is so drawn towards her ! and it would be such 
a delightful thing for Mabel : she has always 
been wanting a little sister." 

" She wants a live doll, that she can pet and 
scold and tease at pleasure. I think Mab would 
be inclined to smother the rights of sisterhood," 
replied Mr. Beresford. After a moment's pause, 
he added, ''but are you really serious in wish- 
ing to burden yourself with this little piece of 
humanity ?" 

" It will bo no burden," said the wife eager- 
ly; "I quite love the child, and should be 
grieved to part with her." 

" But it seems to me that there are still some 
slight difficulties in the way," said her husband. 
" Of course, if Daisy were a poor friendless or- 
phan, and yon wanted a little extra anxiety and 
care, it would be easy enough to adopt her ; but 
here the matter is different. The child may be 
a millionaire, for aught ^e know ; her friends 
are evidently people of station and position : wc 
can not take ber aa an object of charity ; and 



it would not be exactly the thing for Mrs. Beres- 
ford to take in a child to dry-nurse at so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence per annum." 

"How absurd to talk in such. a way!" she 
answered; "I only wish to take Daisy home 
just for a time, on a visit to Mabel, who, I am 
sure, will be delighted to have a little playfel- 
low ; and as for the future — well, we must wait 
and see how things turn out." 

Mr. Beresford thought his wife had taken an 
odd fancy ; but^ so far as he was concerned, a 
child more or less in the house would make no 
difference to him, and he could not bear to deny 
his wife any thing; he liked to indulge her 
whims as well as supply her necessities. The 
matter ended by his giving her leave to make 
what arrangements she pleased. 

Mrs. Beresford took an early opportunity of 
broaching the matter to the parties most con- 
cerned. Mrs. Gordon met her more than half 
way, and caught eagerly at her proposal ; it 
was the very thing she had wished, though she 
could not have taken the liberty of expressing 
such a desire ; but since Mrs. Beresford was so 
kind, she would accept her offer, and be grate- 
ful. They parted mutually satisfied; and so 
it came to pass that little Daisy was left to take 
her place in the house and heaits of strangers. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE SANDS. 

*' The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.** 

A DULL, empty sky above, and a wide-spread- 
ing waste of waters below — not the bright spark- 
ling water that dashes upon the pebbly beach 
and breaks in a glory of glittering spray, but a 
quiet, almost a pulseless sea, rolling lazily into ' 
the shore, its tiny wavelets breaking in low, sul- 
len murmurs upon the sparkling sand, which 
lay spread for miles round it, a veritable " rope 
of sand," binding the strong sea, and keeping 
it from encroaching upon the quaint old town 
of Netby. Here and there a fishing-smack, 
with its patched, picturesque sails, was riding 
^t ease, waiting for the wind to spring up and 
carry it on its way. On one side, built upon a 
lofty cliff, and almost overhanging the sea, 
stood the ruins of an ancient castle, battered 
and beaten with the storms of ages ; branching 
out near its rocky base ran narrow winding 
ways leading up through a mass of fishers' huts 
to the town. Farther on was a range of tall 
cliffs, rising gaunt and gray from the yellow 
sand ; flights of stone steps, cut in their perpen- 
dicular sides, led to a straggling terrace of 
quaint-looking houses perched on the top of the 
cliff, with pleasant flower-gardens peeping over 
its rugged sides, as though the roses and lilies 
and gayly-streaked tulips throve better from a 
glimpse of the sea. 

Here \vv^^ mwcj ^1 >i>afe ^"^ \\J«6i»5acc5«» ^ 
\ t\\e pVaXi<i — ^av\^ ^\tfi \vsv^ \s««^ \issc^^ «*^ 
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grown up, and married, and lived their lives 
out in this quaint, quiet town, with never a ' 
wish or interest beyond it. Some were driven 
by the force of changing circumstances to leave 
their old homes during the height of the sum- 
mer season, and content themselves with a 
quiet lodging far off; for Netby, from a mere 
fishing-town, had gradually grown into a popu- 
lar, pleasant watering-place, and people came 
flocking down from great cities, and paid high 
prices for a temporary home ; and there, one 
particular season, Mrs. Beresford settled down 
to «njoy a few months' quiet for herself, and 
give a course of sea-bathing to the children. 
Mr. Beresfofrd was rarely there — his profession- 
al engagements detaining him longer than usu- 
al in London, indeed requiring his constant 
presence there : occasionally, not often, he man- 
aged to run down for two or three days* sea- 
breezes. On this evening, when the sky waB 
dull Qud the sea was still, Mrs. Beresford stood 
on her garden slope, looking anxiously down 
upon the sands below. 

** Where can the child bo, nurse?" she ex- 
claimed to the servant who stood at her side. 
" You really must be more careful, and never 
let her out of your sight." 

**Well, ma*am, unless I'd as many eyes as 
there is in a peacock's tail, it would be impossi- 
ble to keep her in it, she's that wild, and as quick 
as lightning, here one minute, and gone the 
next ; never still a minute anywhere. I never 
was in a place before where corrections wasn't 
allowed. I think a whipping would do her 
good, but then you won't allow it." 

''Certainly not," replied Mrs. Beresford, 
quickly ; " if she needs correction, I prefer cor- 
recting her myself." 

" She was in the nursery no time ago," said 
the nurse, '' and while I just turned round to 
cut out Miss Mabel's sleeves, she was gone. 
She can't be far off; I know her nooks and 
comers, and I dare say I shall find her playing 
tricks with the kitten, or making dirt-pies, spoil- 
ing her new frock, too, that I worked my eyes 
out to finish last niglit," she added, muttering 
under her breath. 

** Where's Miss Mabel ? You are sure they 
are not together ?" asked Mrs. Beresford, quick- 

ly. 

'' Oh no, ma'am. Miss Mabel's in the school- 
room, very busy, like a dear good child as she 
is, learning her lessons for to-morrow. She 
never gets into mischief— upsetting the whole 
place, and bothering evoiy body to death. You 
go into the house, ma'am ; you'll get your death 
of cold, standing here with such a brisk breeze 
blowing. I'll warrant I'll soon find Miss Daisy, 
and bring her back." 

The fact was not exactlv as the nurse had 
stated it. She had neglected her charge sadly, 
leaving Daisy unthought of, uncared for, while 
she went amusing herself and gossiping with 
her neighbors. Meanwhile the child, that day 
more than ever, had wanted to be amused and 
comforted; her pet canary had been found dead 



in its cage, and the child's heart was fi 
for her lost favorite. Being left entir 
self, she felt restless, and after fluttei 
among her playthings for a while, si 
the window and looked out upon the 
sea. It was very dull, and quiet, an< 
the house ; nurse was away, nobody 
she bethought herself she would like t 
to see what the rabbits were doing th^t 
ing ; in the sunshine they used to com 
look at her with their bright eyes and 
ears, and then scamper away back to t 
in the sandbanks near the sea ; she v 
creep down the steep cliff steps, she 
and peep into their holes, and see wh 
houses they had got inside. While 
preparing for this perilous journey, hei 
panded ; she thought she would take S 
her big doll, that moved its blue eyes s 
fully ; and the dead bird too, who wa 
a little card-box upon the shelf; she ha 
idea that it would be taken away di 
night and hidden somewhere, where s 
never be able to find it ; so she detei 
take it down to the sandbanks, and bur 
that she might always know where it 1 
threw on her garden-hat, and crept a\ 
the cliff, knowing right well she w 
wrong, indeed feeling delightfully nauj 
rather enjoying the fact, as people 
growth will sometimes do, when they ki 
course is awry. 

Down the steep steps she humed, i 
across the wide-spreading sand, now lo 
deserted, except for a group of boys pla; 
the water's edge, or a straggling strange 
ly crossing the sands towards the town, 
bent on her own business, trotted along 
her footprints in the sand. She rea 
burrows at last, and lo ! there was not a 
be seen ! She crept up and peeped inl 
their big round holes, the entrance-hali 
under-ground mansions; but it was 
and still. She thrust dead Dick in at t 
ing ; then scratched the sand down and 
it closely over, with a vague wonder at 1 
what bunnie would think in the mornii 
ho wanted to come out and found his he 
up. Thus, having assisted at Dick's ot 
she and Seraphina took their way hoi 
The excitement being over, Daisy wokel 
consciousness of her wickedness, and t 
fear the consequences. She knew she 4 
to be punished, and her only idea was! 
pone the evil ; she was therefore in no ! 
get home, but loitered by the way, gathi 
shells and bits of sea-rweed. Presentlj 
of merry laughter fell upon her ears ; \ 
were still at play ; it was from them th 
proceeded, and Daisy's eye caught si(j 
miniature pleasure-boat, with white 
gay streamers fluttering in the air. 
be no harm, she thought, to go a litt] 
to see them sail the pretty thing upon t) 
With shy, hesitating steps, she wentni 
nearer, \s'«ilc\\\wsvj\\\i^«kstvcv«x<i^ e^^^ 
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tions of the tiny vessel. Presently the little 
quiet figure, with dolly clasped close in her 
arms, attracted the attention of the merry group. 
They offered to give Seraphina a sail. Daisy's 
heart swelled with pride at tlic idea of such a 
distinction being conferred on Seraphina, and 
when that waxen beauty was consulted upon the 
matter, she opened and shut her eyes so violently 
that the wire broke,, this unusual excitement 
being taken for delighted surprise and assent. 
Seraphina was forthwith installed in the stern 
of the boat, which was soon launched upon the 
sea, the children clapping their hands with (de- 
light. Dolly's behavior, as she kept her seat 
bolt upright, elicited general approbation. It 
was a proud moment for Daisy. However, as 
they were hauling the boat in shore, the string 
by some means got round Seraphina's neck; 
she swayed on one side, and after a momentary 
struggle between the tiny vessel and the wave- 
lets, she was thrown into the sea. Daisy's pride 
changed to terror ; she screamed aloud, 

** Oh, fetch her out ! she'll be drowned ! she'll 
be drowned 1" 

The boys were too busy with their boat to 
take much heed of Seraphina.. Daisy's cries 
attracted one of a group of older boys who were 
wrestling and indulging in gymnastics a short 
distance off. He sauntered towards the children, 
and seeing the little girl in tears, asked her what 
was the matter — what she was crying for ? 

'''■ Oh, Seraphina! Seraphina!" sobbed Daisy, 
in an agony of grief. 

The lad looked lazily out upon the water, and 
saw how matters stood. He was a tall lithe- 
limbed boy of about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, with large good-natured brown eyes and a 
pleasant voice. 

"There, don't cry," he said; "dry your 
eyes, and I'll soon get back your doll ;" and 
forthwith he tucked up his trowsers and strode 
into the sea, wading till he was nearly up to 
bis waist. He caught Seraphina's fluttering 
skirts at last, brought her to the shore, and 
placed her triumphantly in Daisy's arms. Mean- 
while, some of the ruder hoys were mimicking 
the child's grief, calling her ** cry-baby," and 
making faces at her ; but she cared for nothing. 
She saw her hero coming back with her beloved 
Seraphina in his hand. She had a vague idea 
that somebody was mocking and laughing at 
her, and that he had threatened to punch that 
somebody's head, and then asked her where was 
her nurse, where she lived, and whether he 
shoald take her home. She caught eagerly at 
Ills proposal ; somehow she fancied ho would be 
able to shield her from the disgrace that threat- 
ened her at home. 

He took her by the hand, and led her by the 
winding pathway round the rocks to the terrace 
above. They discovered, as they went along, 
that Seraphina's arm was broken, and he bound 
it up with sea-weed, she watching the opera- 
tion with great grave eyes. Now and then, as 
she trotted along by his side, she looked up in 
his Jace— wonder, gratitude, and admiration 



swelling her young heart, though she had no 
name for her feelings then. A mixed hazy 
memory of her Fairy Tale, and all she had ever 
heard of Wonderland came over her ; but he, 
this tall boy with the fair bright face, was the 
greatest hero of them all ! even Jack the Giant 
Killer was a dwarf beside him. Presently she 
looked up at him timidly, and found courage 
to say, 

** What's your name, please ?" 

"Dunstan Bourke," ho answered good-hu- 
moredly. ** What's your's?" 

" Daisy." 

"What else?" 

*' Daisy Nichol," replied the child promptly ; 
" and I know Mrs. Bourke over at Penally by 
the Babbit Burrows: it was she who dressed 
Seraphina for mo, sash and all." 

"That's my maternal," said the boy proud- 
ly, " and she's a regular brick, I can tell you 
that." 

Daisy was silent, and not being well up in 
boy - phraseolog}', was amazed at the epithet 
" brick " being applied to that sweet, graceful 
woman, who appeared to be the mother of her 
new friend. 

"Come, step out, little Daisy," added the 
boy briskly; "I promised to be home before 
six, and I never keep people waiting, especially 
the mater; and this is my first day at home, 
too." 

Daisy did " step out," and enlightened him 
by the way on many points of her private his- 
tory, especially of her present escapade, the ef-" 
fects of which she now dreaded ; but he laugh- 
ed and made fun of it, till she laughed too, and 
fancied that she had not been so very wicked, 
after all. On reaching home, much to Daisy's 
astonishment, she found herself caught in Mrs. 
'Beresford's arms ; being kissed, petted, and 
cried over, instead of being scolded, as she felt 
she richly deserved. 

" That's Dunstan Bourke," exclaimed Daisy, 
jerking her head to him as he stood in the 
door-way, looking past at something beyond 
them, while she, in her child - fashion, gave a 
long account of their meeting, and the wonder- 
ful way in which he had saved Seraphina's 
life. Mrs. Beresford smiled, and said she had 
often heard Mrs. Bourke speak of her son, and 
was very glad to make his acquaintance. She 
invited him in, and all at once Dunstan seem- 
ed to have forgotten his huiTy to return home, 
and followed her into the drawing-room, to have 
a nearer view of that something which had at- 
tracted him. It was a slight, fairy-like girl about 
eleven years old, with bright golden hair, large 
almond-shaped blue eyes, half hidden by long 
sweeping lashes, and a pretty rosebud of a mouth 
dimpling with smiles. 

"Mabel, dear," said Mrs. Beresford, "this 
is Mrs. Bourke's son, of whom wo have heard 
so much ; he has fallen in with Daisy, and 
brought her home." 
, "I \\^\VT^ \v\m X0\ iwv ^^^ -oxv^ \\.Na» ^^x^ 
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him through her silken lashes. "But, oh 
Daisy ! it was very naughty to talk to strangers 
on the sands, especially boys." Dunstan ab- 
solutely blushed and felt ashamed, as though it 
WSLS a crime to have been bom a ** boy." 

Mabel Beresford's beautiful face attracted 
the boy, and seemed to draw his soul up into 
his eyes and hold it there with a strange fasci- 
nation. Young as Dunstan was, he had already 
indulged in vague hazy dreams of romance and 
beauty, and this lovely child, with yellow hair 
and large languid eyes, seemed to embody all 
his thoughts and realize his golden visions. 
Talk of the Arabian Nights, with their Schehe- 
razades and Fatimas, who had painted them- 
selves in glowing colors on his imagination ; 
they were as nothing compared with this liv- 
ing, breathing beauty. She far outshone them 
Ul. 

Mrs. Beresford made inquiries after Dunstan's 
mother, who, she said, was a great friend of hers. 
Dunstan was painfully conscious of blushing 
a.nd making awkward answers to her civilities ; 
when Mabel handed him a piece of currant- 
cake, instead of eating it he thrust it into his 
pocket, that grand receptacle of a boy's treas- 
ures, and kept it there, with his marbles, top- 
Btring, and other miscellaneous articles, until it 
became a heterogeneous mass of confusion which 
it would have puzzled a chemist to analyze. 
Thus, on that dull autumn day, those three for 
the first time met face to face, whose lives were 
Ibereafter to mingle and flow on in such strange 
wise together. 

The face of a beautiful child is perhaps one 
of the pleasantest things the eyes can look 
upon ; it is like a fair, unstained page of hu- 
man nature before the world has taken posses- 
sion and written its name thereon. It seems 
80 fresh, so full of dewy innocence in its young 
budding beauty, that it is hard to think it 
may expand into a poison-flower ; we can not 
believe that any thing so seeming fair and beau- 
tiful can have an evil nature lurking within. 
When we see the tender green leaves of the 
deadly night-shade, we know that the beautiful 
berries it bears will be filled with a poisonous 
juice, but in our own human nature it is hard 
to judge from the early blossom what the fruit 
willbe« 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TEA-PARTY AT FENALLT. 

"Sketches rnde and faint, 
Bat where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lay hidden, as the mnsic of the moou 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale." 

Daisy was now six years old. Mrs. Beres- 
ford had nobly performed the duty she had been 
80 anxious to undertake. The acquaintance so 
strangely begun between herself and Mrs. Gor- 
don, had ripened into friendship, or at least into 
that stage of social intercourse for which the 
rord ''friendship " does general duty — that is 



to say, they dined occasionally at each other's 
houses, exchanged genial greetings at crowded 
"At Homes," and occasionally met and wiled 
away an hour at social Kettledrums, to say noth- 
ing of the long morning visits, when Daisy and 
Daisy's doings came frequently under discus- 
sion. As time passed on, Mrs. Gordon was most 
liberal in all educational arrangements, grudg- 
ing nothing that appeared to be for the child's 
advantage. Mabel Beresford's lovely face and 
soft sweet ways found great favor in her eyes ; 
she petted, spoiled, caressed, and flattered her 
on every possible occasion, and more than once 
carried her ofi^ for a week's holidav. Some- 
times, much to Mrs. Beresford's vexation, she 
would draw invidious comparisons between the 
children, ending with a gentle sigh : 

**Dear Mrs. Beresford, Mabel should have 
been my niece ; she is so soft and gentle, such 
a contrast to Daisy, who really is quite a little 
savage : she grows more and more uncouth ev- 
ery day." 

" Ah ! you don't know Daisy so well as I do ; 
she is the quaintest and most aflectionate little 
creature in the world, when once she takes to 
any body," Mrs. Beresford would reply, for she 
was anxious that the child should stand well 
with her relatives. 

* * Exactly," Mrs. Gordon would answer ; * ' but 
then I speak as I find her ; she has never taken 
to me" 

** She is too young to know who are her best 
friends ; she will learn to appreciate you better 
as she grows older." 

Somehow the constant praises of Mjibel by 
Mrs. Gordon, and the disparagement of Daisy, 
grated on Mrs. Beresford's ear ; for there was a 
sort of consciousness lurking somewhere in her 
mind that the nature of the gne was pure gold, 
while in that of the other there was mingled 
some base alloy ; the ring of the soft voice was 
not always true, and the sweet tones sometimes 
dropped bitter gall in their most honeyed ac- 
cents. Mabel never embraced her with tlie 
same impulsive love that Daisy did, and the 
mother's heart sometimes ached with its own 
emptiness, and a craving for the love of her 
beautiful child. It is true she had nothing to 
complain of; she could not put her plaint m 
words. Mabel was not cold ; she dropped soft 
kisses freely on her cheek ;. and was full of pret- 
ty caressing ways, which might, indeed most 
likely would, have passed current in the world 
for tender aflection. But the mother knew 
better; she felt instinctively it was the name 
and not the thing. After all, if the child was 
made without a heart, the fault was not hers : 
and so far as her own happiness was concerned, 
she might get on in the world better without 
one, for that piece of human machinery does not 
always work well for its owner. 

Of course Mrs. IBeresford would not have put 
her feelings into such words as are written here 
— even to herself she would scarcely acknowl- 
edge them ; but still they were there, and she 
[ trusted that time would develop and bring to 
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light those tender affections which are general- 
ly hidden somewhere in a woman's nature, but 
were strangely dormant in her lovely child. 

It was Mrs. Gordon who had induced Mrs. 
Beresford to go to Netby, where her old friend, 
Mrs. Bourke, resided all the year round, she 
herself having a small estate about ten miles 
distant, where Mr. Beresford had a general invi- 
tation to come over and shoot during the season 
whenever he had time to handle a gun. Alto- 
gether, Mrs. Beresford found Netby one of the 
most pleasant places to stay in; there was a 
great deal of sociability between the residents 
and the visitors, and she and Mrs. Bourke had 
become fast friends — friends in the true accep- 
tation of the word. 

The advent of Dunstan Bourke at Fenally 
was a general signal for the disorganization of 
that quiet household — order must be dethroned, 
and the will of the handsome Eton boy be reg- 
nant for the season. The intimacy Daisy and 
Dunstan had commenced on the sands ex- 
tended through both households. The Beres- 
fords and the Bourkes became inseparable. 
Dunstan took the lead in every thing ; he was, 
indeed, the commander-in-chief of the battalion 
of ladies. Whatever he desired was done, for 
his mother fairly worshipped him ; he was her 
all, her only child, and his lightest wish she 
struggled to fulfill. Mrs. Beresford, too, had 
formed a strong liking for the frank, genial boy, 
who had invested the quiet days at Netby with 
a fresh, invigorating life. As for Mabel — or 
Queen Mab, as he christened her one bright 
morning by the sea — she positively liked him, 
and well she might, for wherever Mabel went, 
Dunstan was sure not to be far distant ; he was 
always loitering near her, watching what he 
coold do for her.. The girFs beauty had taken 
the boy's heart and soul by stojrm at the first 
moment of their meeting, and she, being a natu- 
ral-bom coquette, knew perfectly well she had 
found a slave. 

It was a new and pleasant feeling for her to 
have somebody always at her command, and 
Mabel Beresford ruled his days and hours like 
a veritable fairy queen, and employed him in 
all sorts of delightfully dangerous ways. Once 
sho sent him up the steep face of the cliff io 
fetch a bright purple flower to put in her golden 
hair : the boy climbed like a cat, and brought 
it down safely. Then she took a fancy to col- 
lect birds' eggs, and sent him up the tallest 
trees in search of them. Sometimes she em- 
ployed him in a more girlish amusement, and 
would make him sit for a whole hour playing at 
*' cat's cradle," laughing at his awkwardness the 
while ; for though his hands were apt and strong 
enough to wield the cricket-bat, hurl the quoits, 
and grasp the oar, they were strangely out of 
place at this girls' play, to which he gravely sub- 
mitted. To tell the truth, boy though he was, 
Mabel's pretty face and silvery voice would have 
reconciled him even to a more foolish thing than 
a game at <* cat's cradle." 

At first Daisy felt greatly aggricYcd at Ma- 



bel's monopoly of her hero friend, considering 
that she and Seraphina had the prior claim 
upon him ; but when he and Mabel conspired 
together, and hung Seraphina up by the neck 
to a lofty branch of a walnut-tree, and left her 
out in the drenching rain all night, poor Daisy 
was grievously wounded, shrank into herself, 
and left them to go their ways together. 

One morning, about a week before the Beres- 
fords were leaving Netby, Dunstan startled his 
mother by saying, 

* ' I say, Mater, as the Beresfords will be leav- 
ing Netby in a week, and I shall be off soon 
after, I wish you would give a croquet-party, 
and finish up with something pleasant, you 
know — a sort of a dance on the lawn, or some- 
thing jolly." 

He blurted out his proposal, as though he ex- 
pected it would create some little amazement. 
And so it did. Mrs. Bourke laid down her 
work, and looked at him in complete bewilder- 
ment. 

" A croquet-party ! A dance on the lawn I" 
she repeated. "My dear Dunstan, why you 
always hated croquet, and positively despised 
dancing." 

*' So I did, and so I dare say I shall again, 
but I don't just now," he answered; **but I 
think I shall rather enjoy both this time. Ma- 
bel has promised to dance with me six times, 
if I like to ask her, as of course I sliall." 

**0h," replied Mrs. Bourke, with a quiet 
smile, **I think I understand it now. So it is 
Mabel who wants the party." 

*<No it isn't,'* said the lad quickly, "«^ 
thought of it ; but / want it, and I shall have 
it, shall I not ? And I'll work so hard when I 
go back to Eton, mother ! You know I am in 
the fifth form already, and — ^" 

" But, my dear boy," she answered, "here is 
the middle of September ; the weather is much 
too dull and uncertain for any out-door parties 
now. Besides, there are so few people here 
just now — who can I ask ?" 

"Oh, lots," replied Dunstan; "there are 
the Bradlaughs, the Bays, the Moores, Etty 
and Kenneth French, of course, and — and — we 
don't want any fogies, you know. I should 
think that was pretty well enough." 

" Croquet is out of the question," said Mrs. 
Bourke thoughtfully; "but leave it in my 
hands, dear, and I'll manage to arrange some- 
thing pleasant for you." 

And she did do something very pleasant. 
She knew what was likely to please the tastes 
of those she would invite, and of her son, and 
of all, and catered well for them. Invitations 
were sent out to all the young people in the 
neighborhood, varying from the age of six to 
sixteen, to an early tea-party at Fenally. Some 
of the children of older growth, who had just 
arrived at the dignity of tail-coats or long dresses, 
felt it slightly infra dig. to be invited to a six- 
o'clock tea with their little brothftr^ ^sx^^VaNsssj^ 
from l\v<i ivxw^^T'j \ 'WX., TL^^^tCw^R&^^^CJ^^-^ -w«Sk 
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o'clock tea at Fenally would be a far more en- 
joyable thfng than many a later meeting else- 
where, which might bear a more grand-soand- 
ing name. By degrees a whisper was circulated 
abroad that a wonderful conjuror, with two per- 
forming monkeys, was to be a part of the pro- 
gramme, and somebody knew as a positive fact 
that musicians were coming all the way from 
Bradbrook. When the day arrived, a rumor 
had risen that there was to be a grand display 
of fire-works to wind up the evening ; the very 
idea of which set the brains of the younger 
population blazing with excitement. Among 
them all there was not one whose heart bound- 
ed with such unalloyed delight as Uttle Daisy's. 
She had received her first written invitation, 
envelope and all correct, and Dunstan had sent 
Seraphina an elaborate invitation, written with 
his own hand I 

Very proud was Daisy at the distinction ; 
she kept that bit of paper for many and many a 
day, till it was faded and yellow and torn, and 
w^as thrown aside by uncaring hands, and toss- 
ed away among the waifs and strays that 
mark the wreck of many a noble life. She 
perched herself on the sill of the nursery win- 
dow, and strained her eyes towards Fenally, fan- 
cying slie could catch a glimpse of the chimney- 
pots. There she saw people hurrying to and 
fro across the sands, bearing trays laden with 
fresh fraits and sweet confections ; she knew they 
were all for Fenally. When she grew tired of 
watching and speculating, she buried herself in 
the mysteries of the Pentamerone, and marvel- 
led within herself if it were all true, and wheth- 
er fish and other animals did really think and 
talk over the sayings and doings of human be- 
ings in that wise way ; if they did, how very 
silly a child like her must seem, even to Tip 
the cat, who was always creeping and blinking 
about the house, no doubt a sort of domestic 
spy, making her observations and mewing mat- 
ters over among her acquaintances. 

The evening came at last, and Mabel and 
Daisy appeared before the admiring household 
dressed for the party. Seraphina wore the 
same clothes, even to tlie limp red sash, which 
she had on when Dunstan performed that he- 
roic act and rescued her from the waves ; she 
fancied ho would be glad to see her so attired. 
There was a sweet, grateful feeling playing 
about the child's heart, and she tried to show it 
in such ways as suggested themselves to her. 
Anived at Fenally, she was in a perfect heaven 
x>f delight. Things went swimmingly, and 
when the conjuring began, she sat in open- 
mouthed wonder ; a plum-pudding was made in 
Dunstan's own hat ; then a white rabbit and a 
flipjht of pigeons in succession were conjured out 
of it ; and her wonder exploded in a prolonged 
* * Oh 1" When the conjuring had ceased, mer- 
ry games were prepared for the younger chil- 
dren in the small drawing-room, the larger one 
being devoted to dancing, into which healthy 
diversion the elder ones entered with great gus- 
/!o. Batf still one great desire of Daisy's was un- 



fulfilled. Dunstan had hitherto been ti 
engaged even to speak to her ; so she 
her opportunity, and went and peeped 
dancing-room. She was just in time s 
Stan and Mabel spinning round in the 
ing, whirling waltz. Presently they 
close by to take breath ; she tried to atl 
attention by pulling his coat-tails soft 
turned round and said good-naturedly, 

*• Ha, little one ! so you've crept in tc 
fun?" 

*• No," she answered eagerly, *'I wai 
to see Seraphina." 

"Oh, bother Seraphina!" was his 1 
reply, as Mabel gave the signal for the 
off again. Daisy, by no means cast 
waited patiently till the waltz was endec 
he came towards her of his own free w: 
lively stooped down and kissed her, sayi 

**I wasn't cross, Daisy, only when a 
dancing, he don't like little girls puUin 
coat-tails." 

**No; but I wanted you to see Sen 
she didn't spoil her sash — look I" • 

" I see, she's wonderfully smart," he 
ed, giting the shadow of a glance that w 

The child's face brightened, and Mai 

**0h, pray admire it enough, Du 
Daisy's so fond of finery ; look at the < 
has taken of that old red sash ! she is 
little miser, even with her doll's clothes. 

The child would indignantly have dei 
imputation, and no doubt have entered 
full explanation, but they drifted away s 
dancers, and she crept back to the pis 
and soon became interested in " hot 
beans and butter." The pleasantest tim< 
haps the fleetest, and that merry evening 
too quickly. The supper-room was throve 
and the troops of children were marshall 
be initiated into all the mysteries of crea 
crackers, cakes and bonbons. The tal 
spread with tempting delicacies in everj 
and form, and decorated with magic 3 
which, when they were unfolded, disclose 
sweet mysteries. Daisy's eye roved o' 
laden table in great delight — and she 1 
right to choose — to make her own s( 
from all these good things ! She was 
time making np her mind ; at last her c 
tied on a dish of delicious cream-tarts 
made her way to that end of the tab 
quietly commenced the attack, and wa 
gressing slowly but infinitely to her satisi 
demolishing them one after another, wl: 
attracted Mabel's attention, that cxe 
young lady being seated on the opposite 
the table, playing with rather than ei 
tiny piece of strawberry jelly. 

" I wouldn't eat all the cream-cakes, if 
you, Daisy," she said. 

** They are nice, and I like 'em, so I 
replied Dai'sy, going steadily on and 1 
herself to another. 

** Yes, but somebody else might lik& 
.too, and it Is bo ^C^d^ Xo ^^% xxij all ^ 
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thing ; ono should always leave a little," said 
Mabel demurely. 

Poor Daisy I she looked up and saw a smile 
on the lips of Dunstan Bourke, and the last 
mouthful of cake was bitter gall to her ; she 
gulped it down with a sob of shame and degra- 
dation — she awoke to a full sense of her sin. 
She had not meant to be greedy; but Mabel 
was right, it was greedy to eat all the cream- 
tarts. The little lips quivered, her cheeks 
burnt, and her great eyes filled with tears ; but 
her small pride kept her up ; she would not cry. 
She felt as though every eye was looking at 
her, and every tongue ready to cry '^ shame 
npon her ;" she knew she had disgraced herself, 
and felt as though she should never get over it. 
What would Dunstan think of her ? she won- 
dered; she had been stigmatized as a miser, 
and shown herself greedy in the face of the 
whole company I Presently, when they had 
forgotten all about her and her small sorrows, 
and were busy pulling crackers and laughing at 
the funny things they contained, she slid down 
from her chair, and crept away into a lonely 
corner and cried bitterly, feeling herself a miser- 
able little repentant sinner. In the midst of 
her grief, however, there fell some healing balm. 
Kenneth French, a tall lad nearly sixteen, had 
seen her steal away, understood the misery the 
young soul was feeling, and followed her out. 
He lifted her up, and dried her eyes, saying, 

*'Come, cheer up, Daisy; nobody minds 
what Mabel says ; we all know she'd have gob- 
bled up the cream-tarts, dish and all, if nobody 
were looking." 

'* I was horribly greedy, but I didn't mean to 
be," replied Daisy, looking gratefully into her 
comforter's face, " and I'll never touch cream- 
tarts again as long as I live." 

'* Make no rash vows, little woman," he an- 
swered. " Now dry your eyes, and come back 
and finish your supper : you shall sit alongside 
of me." 

" Oh, I can't," said the child, shrinking away, 
" every body will hate me." 

" Nonsense, you poor little mite ! every body 
has forgotten all about you and your crcam- 
tarts too ; come along." 

His cheering way raised poor Daisy's spirits, 
and partially reconciled her to herself; his kind 
voice took Mabel's sting out of the wound, and 
the atom of humanity looked up hopefully once 
more. She could not bo utterly disgraced, she 
thought, since Kenneth French was so kind as 
to take notice of her ; she resolved if every body 
would only forget this, her fii*st transgression, 
she would never, never be greedy again. The 
child had bought her small experienpe, and hav- 
ing paid for it, laid it by, stored it in her memo- 
ry, that she might draw upon it in her need, 
and by reminding herself of a slight sin, avoid 
a greater. 

When she returned to the supper-room, no- 
body seemed to remember the episode of the 
cream-tarts, and she was surprised to find that 



with her the same as before; and the child 
soon grew bright and smiling, thanks to kind 
Kenneth French, who,Vith the dawning chival- 
ry of a; man's nature, had lifted her oi)t of tlic 
depths of self-degradation, and set her up fair, 
in the face of her friends again. And will not 
a kind word in season do as much for older and 
graver sinners than little Daisy? When our 
own transgressions lie heavy on us, and the 
world frowns and keeps its distance, leaving n 
gulf between us and our fellows, the hand that 
will strive to bridge it over and envelop our 
shrinking shame in strong sympathy, cheering . 
us the while, and leading us on till we stand 
firm and fair before the world again, is surdy 
the hand of a friend, whose soul is dearer and 
brighter than that of a pitiless brother who, see- 
ing our suffering, will pass by on the other side. 



CHAPTER V. 

**THB LAST BOSE OF SUMMER." 

"And still when a pair of lovers meet, 
There's a sweetness in air, unearthly sweet, 
That savors still of that happy retreat 
Where Eve by Adam was courted." 

Time passed on, bearing with it the golden 
days and hours of childhood (the like of which 
can never, except in dreams, be enjoyed again), 
tinting with tender touches the years of youth, 
and leaving its mark on all men, women, and: 
children in this mortal world; now creeping 
from land to land, fomenting wars and rnmon' 
of wars, making the earth quake, the sea up- 
heave, and the flames leap forth from the burn- 
ing mountains, till the foolish folks have said, 
''Time is ended, and the day of judgment is at 
hand." But the wise look upward, and see the 
blue sky smiling serenely, like God's provi- 
dence, over all ; they know that for some wise 
purpose the earth for a time has been smitten, 
even though the storm has broken over their 
own household and left their homes desolate. 
They know that it is well ; that often in the 
midst of desolation there springs up heart's- 
ease. If God wounds with one hand, He heals 
with the other; and the healing process is 
sweet, as those only know who have been* afiiict- 
cd. The wind sometimes crushes the gnarled 
oak, and breathes tenderly over the roses ; so 
time, while it fills some lives with thorns and 
briers, leaves others singularly free, merely leav- 
ing its mark on the faces of fair women and the 
bronzed brows of men, to show that it has been 
that way. Days and hours have passed in such 
a monotonous current, so free from outward 
events, that only by the passing seasons do they 
know that the year has flown. But it is during 
these quiet, monotonous years of existence that 
the character is formed, thoughts are cherished, 
opinions imbibed, that either nourish or destroy, 
inclining to good or preparing for evil, and when 



every bod/ was ready to pull crackers and play \ qu\Ql\U« tw^«\'^ Sx&^l ^^"t ^«ssN. ot Vix nr^j^ 
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In womo such measured way the years had 
gone with the Beresford famil^r, working only 
such changes as time must work in all things. 
Mr. Beresford had grown portly and gray ; he 
had gone on successfully working his way in his 
profession, as a clever lawyer will, making mon- 
ey and fame too ; he had cast off the serge and 
taken the silk, and was a Queen's Counsel of 
some repute. lie fairly doted on his beautiful 
daughter Mabel, whose surface-attractions were 
quite enough to satisfy him during the few 
brief hours ho could devote to his own fireside. 
Dry matter-of-fact though he was, with a vein 
of trenchant satire running through all his 
thoughts, there was still one comer of his heart 
sacred to romance, which had been realized and 
embodied by her who still occupied her place 
by his side, the wife of two-and- twenty years, 
whom he still spoiled and petted as though she 
had been the bride of to-day. The spoiling 
process seemed to agree well with Mrs. Beres- 
ford ; she had that genial, happy, contented 
look which only those women wear whose inner 
lives are satisfied, having sunshine within as well 
as around, a look which is often found wanting, 
even when prosperity and all outer circumstan- 
ces seem to combine to moke life enviable. 
Personally she wa^ but little changed ; she had 
perhaps grown a trifle more matronly ; tliere 
were silver threads running through her soft 
brown hair, but that was all ; her smile was as 
bright, her voice as pleasant, her heart as kind 
as ever. Occasionally the. domestic relations 
between Mabel and Daisy caused her some lit- 
tle anxiety, and she had to bear it all alone. 
She could not talk the matter over with her hus- 
band ; he was no fair judge in any thing where 
Daisy was concerned ; he had from the first 
thought her a queer child, he thought her queer 
still. If there was any hitch In the domestic 
machinery, he always fancied Daisy must be in 
fault ; ho put it down to some of her " queer- 
nesses," jind dismissed the matter. He did not 

/understand her character, even in her earliest 
days ; he did not comprehend it now that she 
had grown almost to woman's estate. The sub- 
tleties of sentiment, the intricate windings of 
tihonght and feeling which often inspire and 
move the nobler type of women, are not always 
understood by masculine minds ; the common- 
place only is appreciated, the common class of 
character only thoroughly understood. After 
all, in the hurry and bustle of life, men have no 
time to look below the surface, where the rich- 
est mental jewels lie in the depths of human na- 
ture, even as the gems of the earth lie buried In 
mines or in the caverns of the sea. If we could 
only sink a shaft in the hearts of men and wom- 
en too, what unknown treasures wo might bring 
to light ! what mysteries elucidate ! 

Daisy Nichol, in truth, was a living contra- 
diction of Pope's libellous assertion, ^* that wom- 
en have no characters at all." She had a char-' 
ac^r, and a very decided one too. She was full 

of pathos and passion, loving roost dearly where 
^Ae loved at all, and frank almost to a fauU. 



The small hypocrisies and petty shifts 
mon life were repugnant to her; she ii 
smile with her lips while her heart wat 
seem to be any thing but what she re 
She had not grown up a beauty ; her 
were by no means perfect, but they wi 
ed up with large, frank, loving eyes, th 
have glorified a plainer face. Her '. 
kept its crisp, curling nature ; she wore 
back from her forehead, and snooded \s 
bright - colored ribbon. She had vc 
hands and feet, and was about the middl 
a striking contrast to the tall and statel 
whose beauty had ripened and grown i 
feet every year. The extreme lovelinc 
girl-woman fully bore out the promie 
childhood. Mabel was not only lovely, 
sessed that rare quality, that essence i 
thing called fascination. Her voice 
same sweetness as of old, her laugh 1 
silvery sound, but it gave a richer, ful 
music now. Looking at Mabel Bere 
was impossible to say wherein Iny her 
charm ; whether in her form or face, W. 
lay on her rich red lips, in her dimplinj 
or lurked in the half-veiled eves. It wi 
where ; she seemed to move in a magi 
and, wherever she went, attracted towi 
tlie admiration of old and young, grave . 
Daisy's chief attraction was in the ever 
expression of her face ; and those whc 
into her eyes, whether they understood t 
acter or not, saw there was somethin 
worth reading. She smiled often, not : 
rootyped, meaningless way ; her smile 
meant something, and though common 
era might pass it by, it set some pcoph 
ing. Daisy Kichol was a great favoiite 
her young friends and acquaintances ; i 
she was prettier, wittier, or better tha 
girls, but she had those sterling qualitie 
win confidence and attract the higher, pu 
ings of human nature. Those who trui 
knew they would never be betrayed. 

Netby had become a favorite summe: 
for the Beretfords, ever since their first ac 
anco with the Bourkes began. Dunst 
now a tall, broad-shouldered, musculai 
of five or six and twenty ; he had th 
pleasant brown eyes, and gcod-humoi-ed 
ways, which had won him so many fri 
his boyhood. Yet he was changed, so c 
as to be almost unrecognizable : those vi 
seen the boy at fifteen never would have 
nized him now ; not that his features in 
selves were altered so much, but the 
mnstttche which shaded the upper lip s 
glossy brown beard had concealed or a 
the expression of his face. '^The curl 
bearded Antony," Mabel used to call hie 
truly he resembled that great general 1 
ways than one ; for even as Marc Anton 
his soul, his honor, and his glory into the 
of ** Egypt's Queen," his modern antity 
his heart-strings bare in the hand of a I 
Cleopatra. 
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In the autumn of tbo year, when the Beres- 
fbrds were at Netby, Danstan generally man- 
aged to ran down to spend there what he called 
a few weeks of his vacation. Not that he had 
actually any profession as yet. He had passed 
through his Eton days with great ^clat, had 
been to Oxford, and come out a double-first. 
At one time there had been a talk of his going 
into the army: his mother wished it; his fa- 
ther and grandfather before him had been artil- 
lery officers ; bnt a smile on MabeFs face, a sil- 
very shaft shot from her rich red lips (lanch- 
cd in mere willfulness, it must be confessed), 
destroyed that plan in its infancy, and for a 
time he applied himself to study law, and read 
tip for the bar. He wavered, however, between 
the legal profession and a poliiical career, but 
ho gathered learning and knowledge every hour 
in the day. Those who knew him best, said 
his genius was of that expansive kind, his tal- 
ents of such high order, that he might become 
any thing he pleased, no distinction which a 
persevering man could gain would be above his 
reach. But he could not make up his mind ; 
he hesitated in his choice of a career, well 
knowing that many paths lay open to him, and 
he could take which he pleased. Thus it often 
happens that the man of rich genius wastes his 
powers, while another of mere average abilities 
makes a better figure in the world ; and so the 
fable of- the hare and the tortoise is illustrated 
by the lives of men. However, no matter what 
Dunstan thought or did, he was always right in 
his mother's eyes ; if she was sometimes anx- 
ious or troubled respecting his future, she look- 
ed in his face and felt sure it must be bright. 
How bright would be the future of every son and 
daughter of earth, if it lay in a mother's hands ! 
but unfortunately it does not ; they will carry 
their hopes and affections elsewhere, and invest 
them all in the heart of a man or the fair face 
of a woman, creating there a bank of faith, and 
storing their all therein ; if the bank breaks or 
fails, they are bankrupts indeed. 

Dunstan Bourke had founded his bank of 
fiiith on Mabel Bercsford, and she paid him in- 
terest enough in fair words, pleasant looks, and 
smiles ; at least he was satisfied, and fancied it 
was firm, and would last forever. One bright 
autumn day, when the golden corn was ripening 
in the fields and the sun shining gloriously in 
the sky, Dunstan Bourke was expected home. 
The Beresfords, of course, were at Netby ; Ma- 
bel sat in the wide bay-window overlooking the 
sea, bending quietly over some fancy lace-work, 
sending the needle steadily through and through, 
OS though all her interest lay absorbed therein. 
Daisy was seated opposite to her, rocking her- 
self lazily to and fro in a low American chair; 
a heap of bright-colored wool lay in a tangled 
mass beside her, and an open book was in her 
lap. She had been watching Mabel for some 
roinntes with evident impatience, for suddenly 
she exclaimed, 

** Oh, Mab I how can you ?'* 

** How can I— what?" 



'* Go on with that idiotic fano)'-work in such 
an absorbed fashion ?". 

** And why should I not be absorbed in my 
pretty collarette?" replied Mabel; "I might 
be absorbed in a much worse thing; and as for 
my being idiotic, Daisy, I wonder which is the 
wisest, you or I ? for while you sit idling there, 
/ at least am doing sometHng" 

" So am I ; I'm thinking," replied Daisy. 

<* And that is often worse than doing noth* 
ing. Thinking, indeed! I wonder what your 
thoughts are worth ?" 

" More than you'd like to pay," said Daisy. 

" At your valuation, Daisy," replied Mabel; 
'*but I am afraid your thoughts, like many 
other things, would be of no use to any body bnt 
their owner." She resumed her work, and re- - 
lapsed into silence. Daisy, too, was quiet for a 
moment ; she evidently wanted to indulge in a 
little social gossip, but Mabel seemed deter- 
mined not to indulge her ; presently she moved 
to the attack again, saying, 

**Do put away your work, Mab, and coine 
with me across the sands to see Mrs. Bourke." 

** Oh ! Mrs. Bourke does not want us,'* re- • 
plied Mabel quickly : " Esther French is always 
there ; they seem to have grown mighty fond 
of one another. Some of the Rectory people 
are always at Fenally now." 

*' I am not surprised at her being very fond , 
of them," said Daisy; *< remember we are only 
here for a short season, and they are here all 
the year round ; besides, you know when Mrs, 
Bourke had the rheumatic fever in the winter, 
Esther never left her, but nursed her dav and 
night." 

" A very undignified occupation for a lady, 
I should say," replied Mabel; '*! don't think 
people ought to take advantage of their friends. 
It would have been far more proper for Mrs. 
Bourke to have hired a regular nurse." 

**I don't know which would have been the 
propcrcst ; but I know which must have been 
the nicest," said Daisy thoughtfully. <*Ton 
know how pleasant it is to have familiar, friend- 
ly faces about us when we are well, and when 
we are ill we need them more than ever. Only 
fancy lying on a sick-bed and having a strange 
face by one's side, and strange cold hands touch- 
ing one — not lovingly, perhaps not even kindly 
— speculating on our looks, our words, and in- 
deed on every change, watching over us with- 
out earing whether we lived or died." 

** But their speculations wouldn't have much 
effect either one way or the other," said Mabel, 
**and as for loving, that is all folly, /don't 
think it matters much whether people love you 
or not, so that they do their duty." 

** But a duty done for duty's sake or done 
for love is a different matter. If you were ill, 
Mabel, surely you would rather have me or 
! mamma about you than a stranger," said Daisy, 
looking with an eager, craving look upon the 
fair, sweet face. 

** I do ivot Vxvo^ V)a»X.\ ^wsSA>^ 'i^^^vnr^'^^- 
\be\ •, " nvwtvvcuL ^q\jW \» ^^ ^'wss\"^>>«*'^ 
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should be afraid of yoar explosive affection, 
Daisy; you would be always firing off little 
sentimental' gasps, or melting into tears and 
kissing me, or doing some other equally ridic- 
I ulous thing/' 

^* I could not help it ; I should be so sorry 
f6r you," replied Daisy, regarding her with 
thoughtful eyes; "you are so pretty, so very 
pretty, Mabel, it does not seem natural that you 
should ever suffer at all/' 

" You are growing complimentary," said 
Mabel, looking at her in some surprise, ''br 
else you are fibbing, Daisy." 

'* No I am not, I only said you were pretty ; 
I never said you were good," replied Daisy; 
then tossing her elf-locks defiantly, she added, 
** After all, I don't think such great things of 
beauty ; it isn't worth much ; it don't last long, 
unless we make it ourselves." 

**What an odd way you have of talking," 
said -Mabel pettishly ; '* how can we make our- 
, . selves beautiful if we are not bom so ?" 

" Oh, very well," said Daisy, knowingly ; 

^ ^'with puffs and plaits, and powder and paint, 

and all sorts of nasty things. I've seen an old 

face done up to look like new : there's Mrs. — " 

<< Don't be personal, and pray don't use such 
plain, coarse language ; it's vulgar," interrupted 
Mabel. 

<*I never mince my phrases," replied Daisy ; 
''and what you call 'plain, coarse language' 
always seems to mean the most." She paused 
a moment, then added, " Oh, do please put your 
^ work away, and come out with me ; I can not 
stay in the house a moment longer ;" and she 
tried to pull the lace gently from Mabel's hands. 

*' Be quiet !" she answered, putting her aside ; 
" how restless you are, Daisy ! What can be 
the matter with you ?" 

"Nothing' at all," replied Daisy; "but I 
wonder — ^I do wonder how you can sit so de- 
mure and quiet when you know Dnnstan is com- 
> ing home." 

" Well, and do you expect me to go into ec- 
stasies or become riotous on this wonderful oc- 
casion of ' Dunstan coming home ?' What can 
it matter to us ?" 

" I dio&'t think it matters to you whether the 
sun shines or no !" and as Daisy flung herself 
out of the room, she was almost caught in Dun- 
stan's arms. He had opened the door so sud- 
denly he was afraid it had struck her. 

"You are not hurt, Daisy?*' he said* anx- 
iously. 

" Oh no," she said, recovering herself quick- 
ly ; " I am so glad you have come !" 

He answered an appropriate word or two, 
then strode past the flushed, welcoming face, as 
men will sometimes pass by salvation and rush 
to ruin. Mabel had risen up to receive him. 
He took her small white hands, and held them 
in his own for a moment, and looked with se- 
cret, silent joy upon that which had grown to 
be the dearest thing on earth to him. At length 
Ae dropped tbem quietly and said, 

* I hare onljr Just ariiVed, but I could not 
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pate the terrace without looking in, tc 
all was well." . 

" And being satisfied on that point, 
yon are in a hurry to go," said Mabel 
very brightly. 

"Of coui-se I ought to be; but I 
quite sure about it," he laughed in 
" and I dare say if you were to press 
much to stay to luncheon, I might a( 
invitation — unless," he added eager] 
would put on your hat, and walk acros 
ally with me ; you know my mother i 
delighted to see you." 

"I am not so sure of that," said li 
quettishly ; " I have got a rival at Feni 
Esther French is almost domiciled thei 

" She is very kind," replied Dunsta 
ily ; "I don't know what the mater i 
during the long dreary winter, if it wei 
listher French." 

"I do not thiiik that even Esthe] 
could make Fenally endurable to me di 
dull wintry weather," said Mabel. " 1 
we never can persuade Mrs. Bourke to 
to town?" 

A grave, reverential spirit seemed 
into Dunstan's tone as he answered, 

"Do not you know that my fat 
drowned — drowned almost before he 
near St. Catherine's rock ? The body . 
er been recovered, and she is waiting an 
ing for it still. She says she is sure s 
see him again, either in the flesh or in tb 
it is a sort of monomania with her. Thj 
she clings so to the old home. I do n 
she will ever leave Fenally." Then h< 
brightly, "I am very grateful to any i 
will love my mother." He looked at B 
.he spoke, but Daisy answered him, 
warmly, 

"And everyone does love her — sh 
sweetest and dearest old lady in the wo 
ways so serene and cheerful, though 
never positively gay ; it makes me hap 
to look at her, and somehow I think I : 
ter where she is, and I know I should I 
to say any thing foolish or do any thin^ 
before her." 

"I quite believe that, Daisy," he an 
looking so kindly at her that her heart 
for joy ; " I believe there are very fe^ 
who would not be the better for my z 
influence." 

" If I were what I am not, nor am ei 
ly to be," rejoined Mabel, " I should fee 
inclined to be jealous of such filial d< 
Dunstan. If you ever marry, what w! 
wife say to such a style of family worship 
after all, a mother-in-law is a very safe, 
perhaps not always a pleasant rival." I 
looked annoyed for a second, but only fa 
ond, then he said in his old way, 

" I am sure if a man does not love hi 
er, Mabel, he does not deserve that any 
should love him." 

" I indorse V\v«X o\\moxv " x«^\\ftd I 
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'* bat you will lose cast a8> devoted son if you 
stay here much longer. Come, say 'Good- 
bye,' and go;" bat she brought all her witcher- 
ies to bear upon him, so that he could not say 
" Good-bye/' 

" Not yet," he answered ; " I must gather up 
some scraps of home-news first Daisy, I heard 
of your latest acquisition in the shape of a ju- 
venile tabby ; call her ; I should like to make 
her acquaiq^nce, if you'll warrant she won't 
scratch." 

"Absurd!" replied Daisy, for she felt he 
was treating her like a child, just as he had done 
ten years ago. "I don't believe that a great 
man like you, almost as tali as the door-post, can 
care for kittens." 

" That shows your ignorance of human na- 
ture, Daisy," he said gravely. ** I know a very 
celebrated man who perfectly dotes on cats." 

** Then he deserves to be scratched to death," 
said Mabel, laughing. 

They chatted on for a time pleasantly enough, 
making inquiries about some friends and hear- 
ing news of others. At last he said he must 
go in real earnest. 

"I will walk through the garden, and go 
down the cliff steps," ho said; "and perhaps 
you will come with me, Queen Mab, and show 
me your roses : they were blooming last year 
later than this." 

"There are none now to show you," said 
Mabel, looking up with one of her pleasantest 
smiles ; " Kenneth French was here last night, 
and he gathered the last." 

" And gave it to me," rejoined Daisy, un- 
consciously frustrating Mabel's small design; 
" I put it in water, and I have got it on my 
dressing-table now." 

«* What kind is it ?" asked Dunstan. " You 
know I am deeply interested in the growth of 
roses, and I want to know which blooms longest, 
or, rather, latest." 

"I don't know; I will fetch it, and you 
shall judge for yourself." Daisy hastened away ; 
but when she returned, Mabel and Dunstan were 
walking side by side down the gravel pathway — 
he with his handsome face flushed with excite- 
ment, she with drooping head and down-falling 
lids, listening silently. 



CHAPTER VI. 



COMING TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 

•• What 8ay*8t thou, wise one f That all-powerftil 
• loye 
Can fortune's stroDg impediment remove ?** 

All the mild dissipations known to the good 
people at Netby were put in practice for the pur- 
pose of amusing Mr. Dunstan Bourke. In vain 
be declared he did not want to bo amused, he 
did not come down to Netby in search of amuse- 
ment ; people, however, would invite him out to 
formal dinner-parties, and organize long country 
«xcardoD8 for his gratification ; they literally 



persecuted him with .invitations to oroqnet-pan- 
ties which he was generally compelled to accept ; 
for somehow it happened in most cases that the 
Beresfords were of the party. He could not 
dare to stay away on those occasions ; yet when 
he was there he cheered his eye but V grieved 
his heart," for he rarely got more than a passing • 
glance or word from Mabel. People sejemed 
to take a malicious delight in keeping them ' 
apart ; she usually fell to the lot of some happier 
mortal, and he was sentenced* to social martyr^ 
dom with some beflounced nonentity, who had 
not a word to say for herself, and looked to him 
to make conversation for the occasion. , 

Now it is easy enough for people who • are 
deeply interested in each other to " make con- ^ , 
versation " out of the slightest possible mate- 
rials ; a very little serves to make the hours fly 
like winged moments ; the briefest looks, the 
lightest words, are treasures to be garnered np 
with care — " the feast of reason satisfieth not at 
all, but the flow of soul maketh the spirit reel 
with a drunken joy." But to "make conver- 
sation" for those we do not care to please, 
when the heart, eyes, and ears* are drawn with 
a sort of magnetic attraction in an opposite di- 
rection, is a task that Hercules was well spared. 
So it happened that Dunstan Bourke's companr 
ion of the hour was compelled to rest satisfied 
with the tritest truisms and weak, watery com- 
monplaces; but even these, falling from the 
bearded lip of a man like Dunstan Bourke, bo- 
came invested with a sort of interest, and were 
graciously received. Sometimes Daisy Nichol, 
who was growing to womanhood in the world's 
eyes, though she was still a child to Dunstan, 
fell to his care. He was always glad when that 
was the case, because he was not obliged to talk 
to Daisy ; on the contrary, she talked to amuse 
him ; there was a freshness in her feelings, a 
quaint originality in her remarks, that amused 
and attracted hhn sometimes in spite of him- 
self. When he spoke of her he generally char- 
acterized her as " a dear little thing ;" he was 
in truth very fond of her ; if she had been his 
sister, he would have so spoiled and petted her, 
that all the world of girls would have envied 
her such a model brother. What Dunstan 
Bourke best loved and often enjoyed, was a 
quiet lounge on the golden sands with Mabel 
Beresford ; not alone, of course — that could not 
be, for Mrs. Qrundy always keeps her eyes 
open ; even such a far-away sequestered spot as 
Netby was not exempt from her surveillance ; 
but Mabel and Daisy, accompanied by their 
maid, often took rambles by the sea. On those 
occasions they were generally joined by Dun- 
stan Bourke, who knew almost to a moral cer- 
tainty when and where they would be likely to 
meet ; then it was very easy to dispatch Daisy 
and the maid to hunt for sea-weed or cockle- 
shells while he took care of Mabel in the shad- 
ow of the clifis. Sometimes he would be ac- 
companied by his mother and Esther French ; 
but it was neves dif0Lcv)\\.,\l\v^ ««w\'\^sJ^#SL<asBa.- 
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rest of the company, sufficiently at any rate for 
them to talk at their ease without any 'fear of 
unwelcome listeners. 

One morning after an nnnsually gay party, 
where Mabel had been the star of the evening, 
^ey met in this casual way. He had lain toss- 
ing on his pillow instead of sleeping, fretting and 
fuming, and using strong words, and storming 
' mentally. He rose up determined to come to 
an understanding with her. He had often ap- 
proached near to the point he wished, but she 
fenced with him, and put him off with pretty 
playful words and bewildering smiles, so that he 
allowed himself to be carried away, and post- 
poned that which lay nearest to his heart until 
the morrow ; but one after another the morrows 
passed, and the words he longed to speak were 
still unsaid. This special morning Dunstan 
resolved, come what would, to speak and be 
answered. He went down to the edge of the 
curling waves and wandered up and down — the 
fresh salt breeze blowing in his face — a full hour 
watching and waiting before he saw Mabel's 
well-known figure descending the steep cliff 
steps. He did not hurry forward to meet her ; 
he liked to see her slowly conStng down across 
the sands in her languid, graceful way, appar- 
ently unconscious of his presence, and then 
when he stepped forward and stood before her 
face, her rosy blush and start of surprise were 
charming. They exchanged the usual common- 
place greetings which seem to fall from every- 
body's lips at the first moment of meeting; 
thei^ she said, 

*' I fancied I should have the snnds and the 
tea all to myself at this hour of the morning : 
how fresh and lovely the air is!" She closed 
her eyes, and turned her face towards the sea. 

"I knew you would be here," he answered; 
''after a night's dissipation you always come 
down early to the sea." 

*' Yes, to have all the soft nonsense and pret- 
ty speeches I have been compelled to listen to 
blown out of my brain," replied Mabel, with a 
rippling laugh. 

** I dare say you are pretty well crammed 
with rubbish of that sort," he answered in rath- 
er a sulky tone ; " I wonder, I really do wonder, 
Mabel, how you have the patience to listen to 
so much twaddling trash. You seem to like it 
tool" 

** Well, so I do : I find it rather agreeable," 
replied Mabel ; " but I dare say if this same 
' twaddling trash ' fell from your lips, it would 
become, in your estimation at least, the concen- 
trated essence of wisdom." 

"At any rate," he answered, " it would be 
concentrated essence of sincerity. I have never 
Hpoken, I never shall speak, to any woman as I 
speak to you, Mab, never ; but as for these mil- 
itary geese you've been encouraging lately, they 
go droning the same cackle into every woman's 
ear." 

" I suppose the particular * military goose ' 

voa nJJade to in that spiteful way is poor dear 

Kenneth French," replied Mabel, interrupting 



him ; "but you might very well take 
from him. He takes infinitely more p 
agreeable than you do. I don't thinl 
well this morning, Dunstan," she add 
ing innocently into his face ; " you se 
suffering from a mean attack of jealous 
of malignant fever that tempts you to a 
best friends." 

"I have nothing to say against 
French," replied Dunstan, slightly asl 
himself; " he is the dearest and best 
the world : but I — I — could almost 
man that makes himself too agreeable 

" What a lucky thing it is we are 
quaintances, Dunstan," she said, la 
gloved hand lightly on his arm ; " if 
any right to be jealous, what a terrib 
you would be!" 

" No, no," he said eagerly, fancyin 
damnged his own cause; *Mt is for t 
reason because I have not the right, tl 
vexed, irritable, miserable. If things 
tied — if we were once regularly engagi 
were quite sure of you — it would be c 
but as matters are now I always fancy 
going to slip away from me somewhen 
lost. And though," he added, holding 
tie hand in both his own, while a blaze 
light kindled in his eyes, " I believe yo 
a little for me, my Queen, my beautifi 
Mab ; yet I can not bear to see you seei 
happily enjoying yourself as you were If 
when you must have seen I was longi 
quiet word with you, and you seeme 
mined that I should not have it." 

"I saw nothing of the kind," she a 
laughing ; " I only saw you standing in 
way, looking as grim and ghostly as tl 
in ' Don Giovanni,' when he came to > 
enemy away, as I have no doubt you wc 
liked to have carried me." 

"But not to the same place," rejoin 
Stan, laughing against his will, for he f 
and very anxious at heart. 

" Seriously, Dunstan, why do you say 
to enjoy m3'self ?" continued Mabel ; * 
seem — I really do ; and why should I nol 
surely can not expect me to sit sighing 
ner, or to dance the devx'temps with 
melancholy, or to drown my partner's 
in tears, because i/ou are not the mar 
are getting preposterous, Dun — I was 
say absurd." 

** A man in love is always absurd, so 
insane, they say," he rejoined grimly ; ' 
must end all this, Mabel — I must have 
recognized. I can not bear to see yoi 
dering your smiles and frittering away y 
with people who do not care for you." 

An angry flush suffused Mabel's cl 
she said haughtily — 

"You are polite! Do you suppose 
man can care for me except yourself?" 

" No, no ; I did not mean that ; God 
and you know, I could never have meai 
lie exclaimed, d^^^^N Qi^Uatcd: "16 
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that some may CArc for yon too much ; though 
no man — no man in all this world — could care 
for you as I do; and you know it, Mabel; you 
know that I have loved you all my life, ever 
since that day when I brought Daisy Nichol 
home. I have never for^i^otten you — never, even 
for an hour. I know I have not much to offer 
you now. I am but a poor gentleman ; but all 
the world is open to me ; I can choose my own 
career — you shall choose it, Mabel. I know 
then I shall succeed. It is not the world, it is 
not genius or education, that makes the man ; 
it is the woman ho loves ; and I — ah, Mabel ! 
you may make me what you please. If I could 
only look steadfastly forward with the sure hope 
that you would one day be all my own, I feel I 
could carry the world before me." 

>''It is easy talking, Dunstan," said Mabel, 
keeping her face seaward as she spoke; **but 
you are sorely deficient in that great quality, 
ateadfast perseverance, without which no man 
can make his way in the world." 

'* I know that hitherto I have been unsteady 
and wavering in my purpose," he answered; 
** but that has been partly owing to your keep- 
ing me in a constant state of irritation. Yon 
have superseded all other things in my thoughts, 
in my desires ; your face is always before me ; 
I am never easy away from you. I am always 
wondering where you are, what you are doing, 
how you look, and with whom you are talking. 
Then I get restless, and hurry away anywhere, 
everywhere, to any place where I think there is 
a chance of meeting you. I can go on so no long- 
er ; we will not part again, Mabel, till we thor- 
oughly understand each other, will we, dar- 
ling?" 

**I think we may easily do that," replied Ma- 
bel, looking smilingly in his face ; ^^ our charac- 
ters are neither of them written in hieroglyph- 
ics. But Dunstan," she added, more serious- 
ly, ** I am sorry you have spoken like this. It 
is better, much better, that we should remain 
always friends, as we are now." 

"Friends, as we are now!" he answered. 
''For a long time past we have been more, 
much more, than friends, Mabel. Yon know 
it well, though you have never spoken a word ; 
and I have never asked for more than you chose 
to give." 

**And do not ask for more now," rejoined 
Mabel, quickly; *^I will speak frankly, Dun- 
stan," she added, with one of her sweetest 
smiles ; ** there is no one in the world for whom 
I care so much as I care for you. We shall al- 
ways be the very best of friends ; but it would 
be worse than folly, it would be madness for us 
to think of being any more." 

"Mabel!" 

**IIear me out," continued Mabel. "You 
wish mo to promise to keep myself free till you 
have, in some way or another, made a success 
in the world. Well, I know that success is a long 
time coming to any man — it will not leap even 
into the arms of genius; you must wait and 
aerre yoar time fur it^ as Isaac served seven 



years for Kebecca, and seven more l>eforo he got 
her. Now I don't think that either you or I - 
arc made up of such patient virtue." 

**God forbid!" ejaculated Dunstan; "but, 
Mabel, I think you exaggerate the difficulties; 
remember I do not rest on my exertions only, 
you forget that I have great expectations — " 

** Oh, of course," interrupted Mabel, " I 
know that all Fonally will be yours when your 
mother dies." 

"My mother!" repeated Dunstan, with a 
look of horror. " Oh, Mabel, do not suppose 
that I could for a moment think of such a con- 
tingency as my mother's death ! If the loss 'of 
her were to be the gain of you — well as I love, 
much as I long for you — I should pray that she 
might outlive us both." 

"I meant no harm," said Mabel, vexed with 
herself, and angry with him ; "we must all die 
some day, and words don't kill. Your mother's 
time will not be a moment hastened by my say- 
ing, ^when she dies.' You should make up 
your mind never to leave her, Dunstan. You 
could never love me so well as you love her." 

" My love for her is the religion of my soul," 
he answered ; " but my love for you is the pas- 
sion of my heart, the longing of my life. When J 
spoke of my expectations, I alluded to my cousin, 
Roland Bourke. I don't think you know him ; 
but he is a bachelor, and I am the next heir." 

" You may be his heir," she said, quietly, 
" but I fancy it will be a long time before you 
take possession ; he looks as though he had 
taken a ninety-nine years' lease of his life." 

"When have you seen him?" inquired Dun- 
stan, in some surprise. 

"Did not I tell you I met him at the Ayns- 
leighs', and at Mrs. Gordon's just before we left 
town?" she answered. "He said something 
about coming to Netby ; I should not be at all 
surprised if he came down for the ball at Bea- 
consfield ; he said he should come over and pay 
his respects to Mrs. Bourke at Fenally." 

" He has omitted that ceremony so long, it is 
quite unnecessary he should perform it now. I 
think he had much better stay away," replied 
Dunstan. " It is a long time since he has been 
•to Netbv, and I have not seen him since I was 
a boy. He is many years older than I am — 
but, there, do not let us talk about Roland. 
Mabel, darling, tell me what you wish me to do 
— what I can do to win you soon ? I love you 
well enough to leave you for a time ; for your 
sake I will be earnestly, actively ambitious. I 
will gather all my energies together, and work 
with a will, till I have elbowed my way to a 
place of honor ; I shall win if I feel you are to 
share it. And you will jiromise to wait for me 
faithfully — von will, Mabel darling, will you 
not ?" 

He still held her hand in his, and looked 
upon her downcast face with such an earnest, 
craving, loving look, as though his life and his 
soul were drawn into his eyes and rested upon 
her. Mabel was slow to answer bim^ v\^ "c^- 
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Danstan was content to wait, so that he might 
still hold her hand and look upon her face thus. 
He fancied that the love which had made him 
jbold to speak had embarrassed and made her 
, shy to answer. He could not peep into the 
nooks and crannies of her mind, and see how 
her thoughts were wandering hither and thither- 
ward. She knew there was a true, loyal, loving 
heart waiting for her to speak but the word and 
take it ; but that she could not do— she might 
one day, but not now — at the present moment 
, she dared not ; and yet she did not wish to put 
it out of her reach. Like a dog with a bone, 
she would hare liked to bury it in some safe 
place, where she could always find it whenever 
she had need of it. Presently she lifted her 
face all aglow with bright sunlight, and said, 

*'I have taken counsel with myself, Dun- 
stan, and I am afraid I should never have the 
patience to 'wait faithfully.' I should go on 
amusing myself the same as I do now ; then 
you would get horribly jealous, we should quar- 
rel, and all would be at an end; we should 
.never be friends again. I could not bear that," 
she added, a tone of feeling creeping into her 
voice and melting in her eyes, ''I could not bear 
that there should ever be any real^trangcment 
between us." 

"There never could be, Mabel— never !" he 
rejoined earnestly. 

"Oh, but you don't know how your fidelity 
may be tried,'* she said, with a silvery laugh. 
" Seriously, though, we are very happy as we 
are, and I am sure we had better not enter into 
any silly arrangements, which, after all, may 
tempt us into a blind alley jthat leads to no- 
where — things in this world are so uncertain." 

*'Then make them sure I" he exclaimed, 
drawing her closer to his side. *'Why wait 
till success is certain ? Let us struggle foi' it 
together, Mabel — you and I! We have often 
heard and read pleasant stories of th& way in 
which life is beautified and success made sweet- 
er when two people who love one another strug- 
gle together through the world to reach it! 
Even as we now are, though not rich, neither 
are we poor, and we might be very happy. Only 
foncy what it would be to have a home to our- 
selves I to have but one aim, one object, one 
thought I Like a true noble woman, you would 
share in the struggle, Mabel, and doubly enjoy 
the victory. Step by step we should climb up- 
ward together. I would make my brain my 
slave. It should toil and labor all day long ; 
and, with the hope of your dear face to make 
me welcome when the day was done, the labor 
would be sweet. We have often heard that 
those who work up-hill together best enjoy the 
prospect when they reach the top. Let our 
lives be an illustration of the fact." 

"They would be poor daubs, I fear, and no 
illustrations at all," replied Mabel; "how ri- 
diculously romantic yon are ! You have such a 
way of putting things, Dun. You have a pretty 
poetical theory which, put in practice, would be 
the merest and most miserable prose. Excel- 



sior-like, you talk of 'climbing upw£ 
say nothing of the thorns and brie 
would sting one by the way, making 
bleed and the spirit quiver. To speal 
my poor Dunstan, neither you nor 1 1 
brought up to the vulgar shifts and pet 
ies of genteel poverty. Only fancy t. 
face ' and * lovely form ' in a cotton g 
Milly Grey the baker's daughter, sittii 
fire mending stockings or cooking mutt( 
if, indeed, we could afibrd to indulge 
luxuries, and — " 

"For Heaven's sake don't talk ii 
way!" exclaimed Dunstan, considen 
tated ; " it is an insult to me to si 
would ask tny wife to become a dowdy 
her ladyhood when she gave up he 
No ; I said wc should not be rich, but 
know I have a competence — " 

" Enough for one, but not enough f 
said Mabel, adding with a merry la 
think, though, between us we might 
manage to scrape together enough to 
in cabs and cigars and me in bom 
gloves." 

"It is you who are talking nonsei 
Mabel," replied Dunstan, irritably; " 
a vast difiercnce between the miserable 
you so dwell upon, and the comfortable 
tency I have to offer you." 

"Comfortable competency!" echoee 
laughing ; " what terribly suggestive 
words to fall from a man's lips, cspecia 
yours. Dun : I don't believe you kno 
they mean. Indeed, to different people 
fortable competency means a differen 
To some it is a profusion of lace and je 
unlimited milliner's bill, a box at the 
races, balls, parties, and many more ] 
things than I can mention. To other 
nifies so many hundred pounds a year, 
buttons, and a maid-of-all-work, the d 
arrangements being based upon the p 
of a sort of limited liability company 
the butcher's and the baker's bills are cai 
to a fraction, table-beer in the* kitchen, i 
the parlor, a galleiy-stall at the opera 
year, hackney cabs at discretion, the i 
own dressmaker, a small allowance fa 
cash, with a wide margin for measles ai 
tor's bills." 

" Dear Mab, don't run on so !" said I 
imploringly. 

"I have not half done," continued [ 
" to some others, lower down still in tlv 
scale, it means eating, drinking, and slea, 
the full on working-days, a silk gown oi 
days, with a trip to Greenwich or a stea 
Gravesend." 

" How can you put things in such a ^ 
ing, plain way," interrupted Dunstan, sri 
*^* you- know very well, Mab, that yo« 
nothing about what you are talking of." ' 

" I know very well, though," she t 
"that your comfortable competency ju|j 
your cab aud tiger going ; I even doubn 
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er it pays yonr tailor's bill. I don't believe 
tliat, on a strict investigation, yda would be 
fband solvent, now you are single ; if we were 
ma|Tied, jon W-ould run swiftly into the court 
of bankruptcy, and heaven knows bow far be- 
yond it" 

<< Isee you are determined not to be serious," 
said Dunstan, reproachf blly ; ''you leave af- 
fection quite out of your scale of calculation. 
Surely love, at least, will well repay for the loss 
of some of the luxuries of life." 

** I don't believe it," answered Mabel, coquet- 
tishly; " it may give a deliciously piquant fla- 
vor to the banquet, but it would not make up 
for the loss of a single dish." 

" It would to me," replied Dunstan, " and to 
you too, Mab darling, though you talk in such 
a willful way. I don't enjoy a single luxury 
that I would not give up for the simple pleasure 
of working for you. I will put down the cab, 
and even leave off smoking to-morrow." 

•*Aye, but I can't leave off bonnets and 
gloves," said Mabel, with pretended gravity. 
''No, no. Dun, don't talk any more of an en- 
gagement at present. I will not promise to 
wait for you, but I never said I would not." 

Before they parted, Mabel led him to under- 
stand that there must be no engagement between 
them at present: and though she allowed the 
future to remain undecided, yet she left him 
hopeful, and with a pleasant remembrance, for 
she had said " she cared more for him than for 
any other man." 

Mrs. Bourko thought that Dunstan was 
strangely silent the rest of the day, and so did 
Esther French ; but they only wondered ; neither 
■ of them could guess the reason, and neither ut- 
tered her thoughts aloud. In the evening, 
Dunstan went early into his own room, and sat 
down and wrote a letter to Mabel, repeating 
much that he had before said — it gave him 
pleasure to write it — and much that he had left 
unsaid. It was a fervid, eloquent letter, and 
came from a true, impulsive heart. He went 
out and posted it himself, that Mabel might get 
it early in the morning as soon as she awoke. 
Ah ! could he have looked into the future and 
seen the result of that night's work, whither that 
letter would lead, and what the end would be, 
he would have prayed to die that night, and 
been content never to behold even Mabel Ber- 
esford's fair face again. 
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" Love 
That makes the daily flesh an altar-cnp 
To carry tears and rarest blood within, 
And touch pain'd lips with feast of sacrament;^ 
So sweet it is— God made it sweet !"^ 

It is no wonder that FenqHj^ 
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sort of charmed home to Mi^. Boufke ; to- faei* ewnstanc^ ha 
highly sensitive nervous mina it ^af ff V^l mrit- i§W^^ M ^i^^o 



haunted. Her liusband and his father, and 
even' generations before them, had been bora i 
there, and it was there that her dear son Dun-, 
Stan first saw the light. She had been first 
brought to Fenally the brid^ of a day (those 
who have led happy lives* know well how the 
heart clings with a loving memory to the start- 
ing-place where a true woman's life began, and 
where the purest and tenderest joy of that lifb 
was first bom). She and her young husband ' 
had there lived out the few short loving years . 
of life they had passed together. Since he had ' 
died, or rather since she had seen him carried 
away and hidden beneath the green sea waves, 
she had remained at Fenally, as Dunstan had 
truly said, watching and waiting. She believed . 
that his spirit was hovering round the old home 
still ; and when her hour should come to die out 
of this world and be born again in the next, he 
would reveal himself and lead her through the 
valley of the shadow of death, which he had 
trodden so long before, " into the silent land, the 
land of the great departed." 

Her life in the fine old house was by no 
means a sad or a melancholy one. Even when 
she was alone she was not quite lonely, for the 
place was alive with the voices of the dead, 
which seemed to speak to her, not in an audible 
human voice (she was not so imaginative as to 
suppose that), for she knew well enough that 
their living tongues had long ceased to discourse 
sweet music ; but the waves of sound seemed 
vibrating through the air still, lingering in every 
nook and comer of the old house, and, like a 
song without words, filling her soul with sweet 
peace. But though Mrs. Bourke's longings and 
associations lay with the dead, she had a large- 
hearted sympathy with the living, and in sum- 
mer-time the old walls echoed with merry 
voices ; many a bright-eyed beauty was happy 
to rusticate a while with kindly Mrs. Bonrke 
when the fashionable season was over ; in the 
autumn she had always a large party of her dar- 
ling son's companions, who came down for a 
week's shooting over the extensive manorial 
grounds of Fenally, which would, as Mabel had 
suggested, "be all Dunstan's when his mother 
died." Mrs. Bourke would have made her son 
full master while she lived, but he would not 
have it so ; he was content with the small prop- 
erty he had inherited when he came of age. It 
was enough for what he called his " necessities," 
but luxuries become necessities to those who are 
brought up in habits of refinement. He kept 
his cab when he was in London, had expensive 
chambers in the Albany, and lived what is called 
a very pleasant life ; perhaps more free from the 
follies and vices of the age than many other 
young men who were similarly situated ; for 
when a young man in good health and spirits 
has nothing to do, with plenty of money to spend, 
[evil will generally find him some pleasant 
giving him work for the present, 

id^^t^YUC^^O his wages in the future. Cir- 
combined to make Dunstan 
lan, but now he was prepared 
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to bid adieu to ati empty life for cvenxiorc. His 
conversation with Mabel had given him a fillip, 
and sent his thoughts onward in a new direction. 
As soon as the Beaconsfield ball was over, 
Danstan made up his mind he would go to 

• town and look round for an opening to a politi- 

• cal cateer, towards which his ambition as well 
as hia natural talents and inclination tended. 

. 00 resolved to try and obtain a situation as 
secretary to some influential officer of State, 
that would give him a good opening for the ex- 
ercise of his shrewd intelligenco and watchful 

' penetration ; he would devote himself, body and 
soul,' to his party ; it should not be from lack of 
industry and judgment if he failed to make him- 
self necessary to it, so that when an opportunity 
oocurred he might work his way, as many men 
before him had done, and secure to himself a 
place oil high position^ He fancied he had tal- 
ents of no mean order to dispose of, and that it 
tt^uld be well worth the while of the rci*j;ning 
^ government to secure them. If he failed in 
this, his first object, ho would watch the signs 
of the times, and write political articles, which 
might command the attention of the world, pro- 
care its applause, and secure him the reward 
his merits deserved. Poor Dunstan never re- 
fleicted that there were thousands of men in the 
same predicament with equal, perhaps greater 
talents, who were eagerly watching the waves 
of events, ready to plunge into the stream when 
the tide served, and strike out bravely towards 
the goal of success. It is so easy for young ar- 

. dent souls to plan enterprises, so difficult to ex- 
ecute ; and well it is so, for without ambition life 
would be stagnant, stale, and unprofitable. If 
all men believed that the race was to the swift- 
est and the battle to the strongest, many a meek 
yet enduring spirit would be crushed in the bud, 
instead of expanding ,into a hardy plant and 
bearing the fruit of success. 

Matters between Dunstan and Mabel had re- 
sumed their old relations. She seemed to have 
forgotten that he had spoken at all. He talked 
to her of his plans ; she listened and discussed 
them as she would have discussed such affairs 
with any friend in whom she was interested. 

One day, as Dunstan and his mother sat in 
the dining-room at Fenallyj cracking walnuts 
after luncheon, he broke the matter to her, say- 

" I expect to bo petted and made much of 
while I am here, mother. I shall leave Fenally 
much sooner than usual this year, indeed before 
the end of the month, I think." 

" I thought some of your friends were com- 
ing down for a little shooting," she said. She 
knew that he always staid much later, indeed 
frequently lingered on until November on such 
occasions. 

" Yes," he answered ; " I expect Houghton 

and two or three other fellows down to-morrow 

. to beat about a bit. When they leave I shall 

leave too. I mean to give up a life of idleness, 

mother, and take to work in earnest." 

'TAat Is my ovfn son I" she answered, her 
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eyes sparkling as she spoke. '*! have been 
longing for such a resolution as this to come. 
I knew you would rouse up one day, and do 
something to make me proud of you. Not that 
I am not proud enough of you already $ but I 
want the world to see how much I have cause 
of pride. It is a pity to waste your days when 
you have such splendid talents." 

"Goose and swan, dear mother," he answer- 
ed; ** the world will not look at me with your 
eyes ; it may not even have the discrimination 
to discover my talent at all. I will give it a 
chance, however." 

**I am glad you have determined so," said 
his mother; "I have never liked to press you 
on the subject, but I think every man should 
do something, and leave some mark upon the 
world to show that he has lived ; he can not 
begin'too early ; the longer we live the less we 
are inclined to work. What do you think of 
doing, my boy ?" • 

"Well, I think I shall go in for politics." 

"Exactly what I should have wished, and 
you will succeed — you will be sure to succeed. 
Who knows but you may follow in your grand- 
father's steps, and one day be member for Net- 
by ! I'll write to the Chancellor, he was a 
great friend of your poor father's ; perhaps he 
will be able to help you." 

" Softly, my best of mothers ; I must work in 
my own way. I shall not seek any body's pat- 
ronage, especially the Chancellor's." 

"You have resolved veiy suddenly," said 
Mrs. Bourke; "your ideas are scarcely in the 
bud before thev seem to be full-blown. When 
did you make up your mind to tliis ?" 

Dunstan's face would turn, in spite of his re- 
sistance, foolishly red as he thought of that 
talk upon the sands. He tried to hide it as well 
as ho could, and answered, 

"To tell you the truth, mother, I broached 
the subject to Mabel Beresford two or three days 
ago, and she advised me to talk it over with 
you." 

Mrs. Bourke's gentle face became clouded ; 
there were two things in his speech that jarred 
upon her spirit — Mabel had evidently been first 
consulted, and it was to her the mother owed 
the confidence of her son. She would almost 
rather not have had his confidence at aH than 
have owed it to her. She made no reply, how- 
ever, nor comment. Slie had never liked Ma- 
bel Beresford, and had often reproached herself 
for feeling so little interest in the daughter of 
her most valued friend. The grace and beauty 
which attracted and fascinated the son, repelled 
the mother ; the same subtle instinct that could 
not resolve itself into words, whispered in her 
spirit's ear that Mabel's fair face would be Dun- 
stan's bane. It was not so much the words he 
had said, but the way in which he had said them, 
that awoke her to a full consciousness of her 
own feelings. She was too wise to express her 
thoughts aloud, too generous to speak one dis- 
paraging word of Mabel Beresford, of whom, in 
truth, she could say no evil ; she could givo ho 
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CBLVL9e for her repagnanco. If any one had ask- 
ed >ier, **Why do you dislike Mabel Bcres- 
fotd ?** she could have given no other answer 
thnn a woman's reason, ''Because I do." Her 
ion "would havesaidy " Mere prejudice, mother," 
or,^ ** You hate her because / love her." BIrs. 
Bourke knew that 'Dunstan was self-willed as 
well as generous-hearted, and if he had shrined 
Iklnbcl fieresford in his heart, not even his 
mother's hand would have the power to pluck 
her oul. Seeing she mftdo no answer, Dunstan 
said, 

^^Well, mother, why are you so silent all at 
OQce ?" 

**My dear boy,*' she answered, stooping over 
him and kissing his handsome face, '*! was 
thinking that a son never outgrows his mother's 
love, and that the man may bo a greater anxie- 
ty than even the hoj'.'* 

Ho responded to her caress, saying, 
*'You shall solve me that riddlo presently 
— see, here are some visitors coming through 
the garden." As he spoko ho stepped out upon 
the lawn and crossed towards the shrubbery; 
his eye had caught sight of bright-colored dra- 
peries throuj^'h the waving boughs, and his quick 
car had caught the sound of that voice he l>est 
lovod to hear. The intimate friends of Mrs. 
Hourke were privileged to make their way up 
to the house by a side gate and through the 
sli rubbery, while the more formal visitors en- 
tered the house in a more ceremonious fashion. 
I^cfore Dunstan Bourke could reach them, Mrs. 
Heresford, Mabel, with Kenneth and Esther 
B'rench, stepped out into the sunlight. 

Kenneth French, Daisy's kind comforter in 
her childish trouble, had grown into a fine sol- 
dier-like fellow near six feet high, with fair 
wavy hair and light-blue ayes. Ho was simple- 
minded and lurge-heartcd, kindly disposed to 
all, but especially tender to women and children 
— as all really brave men are. He did not talk 
much, he never seemed to have a word to spare, 
though what he did say was always to the pur- 
pose. He made .no pretensions to poetical or 
literary taste ; his studies were chiefly confined 
to the ''Army List," and the leaders in the 
" Times." He could and did laugh heartily at 
a farco when he heard it, and had been seen 
stealthily gazing at Punch and Judy in the 
streets of Londcm. The poetical drama he pro- 
nounced ''sentimental bosh." By no jneans 
intellectually gifted, yet ho had a power wherein 
many of the highest intellects are sadly deficient 
— the power of attracting all hearts towards 
himself. Those who loved Konneth French 
loved him well ; tlioir afibction was not won 
by showy, brilliant qualities ; it therefore prom- 
ised to last the longer; for brilliant qualities, 
like other showy things, do not always stand 
the wear and tear of life so well as less attract- 
ive but more substantial things. His sister 
Esther, who has already been alluded to more 
than once, was a slight, delicate-looking girl, 
neither fair nor dark, but just lying between the 
two, with soft brown oyes and silky hair, bandr 



ed plainly across her forehead, and coiled in a 
massive plait at the back of her small well- 
shaped head. She was only just twenty, but 
she looked much older — she was so jgrave, so 
much more thoughtful than most girls of her 
age. Her gravity was not bom of sorrow, for 
she had never known what the world calls " trou- 
ble" of her own, but, being the vicar's only 
daughter, she went a great deal among his pa- 
rishioners, and saw much of the sorrows, vices, 
and afflictions of otliers ; these she laid to her 
heart, and thought, and, as earnest natures will, 
pondered over the great mystery of social and 
moral life. At the present time she was full 
of a strange yet sweet perplexity of quite an- 
other kind. She had fancied that it was affec- 
tion for Dunstan's motlier which took her so 
often to Fenally when Mrs. Bourke was lonely 
and he was far away. She had, however, late- 
ly discovered the truth — that it was no feeling 
for Dunstan's mother, but love for Dunstan's ^ 
self ! The knowledge brought pain with it ; 
she was vexed and angry with herself for allow- 
ing the strength and passion of her nature to be 
concentrated into love for Dunstan Bourke. '. 
Having an humble estimation of herself, she en- 
couraged no thought, no hope that he would 
ever give her back love for love. She felt that 
if she had taken her heart in her hand and of- 
fered it to him, he would have^ put it aside ten- 
derly and kindly, and said something in this 
wise, " I can not take where I can give nothing 
in return, £tty ; keep it for a better man than 
I." Too truly she guessed he had no heart to 
give. No matter, " the pleasure of love is in 
loving," some ancient poet says ; we take moro 
pleasure in what we give than in what we re- 
ceive, and perhaps §ho felt it so. She had no 
thought of killing or outliving this new-found 
love ; she would hide it, and go on loving him 
all her life ; and if ever her love could comfort 
him, or do aught for the good of those he loved, 
h9 should have it then, whether ho would or no. 
The little group, which was now joined by 
Dunstan Bourke, sauntered slowly through the 
garden towards the house, stopping now and 
then to inhale the sweet perfume of the flowers, 
and chatting pleasantly by tlio way. Mi's. Beres- 
ford and Esther were enjoying a chat concern- 
ing the new curate, the Hon. Frederick Walsing- 
ham, who had preached his first sermon in Net- 
by church on the previous Sunday. As this was 
the first time they had met since then, his man- 
ner, his stylo, his doctrine, and his general ap- 
pearance were brought imdcr discussion. Ken- 
neth French lounged along in silence, not at all 
inclined to make himself agreeable, for on en- 
countering the Beresfords at the gate, he had 
been compelled for good-manners' sake to throw 
away his accustomed cigar, and not even the 
charm of Mabel's presence could make up for 
the miss of that indescribable pleasure. Dun- 
stan, however, sauntered along by Mabel's side, 
feeling intensely happy, without any apparent 
cause — except, indeed^ lVv«X vjVvvjfcL Vjst tassst^ 
\ preBCTic<^ ^«ii^^ \jAm. TS^ss^ oss^l-s^v;^ ^^ ^jsm»- 
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al snbjccts, bat there was something strangely 
soft in the intonation of her voice ; her smile 
seamed to mean something more than smiling, 
as she spoke in h^r quiet, languid way. Some- 
times she turned round to contribute her mite 
to the conversation which was being carried on 
between her mother and Esther French; she 
would not seem to give all her attention to Dun- 
stan Bourke. 

,**ATe you talking of the new curate, Etty? 
I fancy I heard his name.'* 

'* Yes," replied Esther; **he is a great ac- 
quisition to the parish, I think ; and I hope the 
people here will like him too." 

" They can not fail to like him," rejoined 
Mabel; "I think he is charming; very hand- 
some ^oo, as well as a very eloquent preacher ; 
he has a fine musical voice, such as one rarely 
hears in the pulpit, and his style quite rivets 
one's attention." 

" It did not rivet mine," replied Dunstan, not 
qnite liking her praise of the Honorable Fred- 
erick ; '^ but then I have no taste for poor, pious 
snulU talk, even though it does fall from the pul- 
pit. But it is astonishing what an effect a well- 
got-up, handsome young curate will produce even 
before he opens his mouth, and when he speaks 
the dullest platitudes become divine truths; 
whereas if an elderly, bald-headed paterfamilias 
. (no pffense to your governor, Ken) uttered the 
same wise saws, lie would be coughed down, or 
his congregation would go to sleep." 

**I do not think the look of a man has any 
thing to do with his sermon," said quiet Esther 
French ; " that which is good from the lips of 
one man must be good from the lips of another ; 
and, after all, if we get a good thing, it does not 
matter through what channel it comes." 
' **I beg your pardon, Etty," said Dunstan; 
^Mt matters a great deal; who would care to 
drink Champagne out of a tea-pot, or turtle-soup 
out of a washing-tub ?" 

'*Ah, that is not the same thing," replied 
Etty ; " God's word must always be God's word, 
no matter through what channel it comes to us." 

" It is all very well when you get it pure, Etty, 
which you very seldom do, for people will adul- 
terate it with their own sickly, distorted views, 
and decorate it with their own silly fancies," 
said Dunstan. 

"I do not think there was much adulteration 
in Mr. Walsingham's discourse," exclaimed Ma- 
bel ; ** I was very much pleased with it, and with 
him too. I am going into the town now to see 
if Miss Eldred has got the new photographs in 
yet. I should think he would look splendid." 
**You do not mean to say you are going to 
stick him in your album, Mabel?" exclaimed 
Dunstan, stopping short in his walk, and staring 
at her in supreme displeasure. 

*'I shall if I can get him," she answered; 
"and I mean to try." 

**Ah!" sighed Dunstan, "the Church will 



** So should I, if I really wanted him for a 
pet," said Mabel ; *' but I only want his photo- 
graph as a work of art." 

" A work of vanity !" growled Dunstan ; ** I 
begin to hate photography. I wish it had never 
been invented. Every good-looking idiot gets 
himself done and sold for sixpence. One can 
not walk through the streets of London without 
an army of these inane productions staring one 
in the face, some of people every body knows 
and some of people whom nobody knows ; in 
such confusion, too — a pious bishop is ogled by 
an impudent actress, or a conjuring trickster side 
by side with the Prime Minister ; perhaps that 
is not so bad, though !" and he chuckled at some 
joke that passed through his mind, though no- 
body saw it but himself. 

" I am sorry you don't approve of photo- 
graphs," said Mabel, gravely, "for I am afraid 
you are partly a hypocrite, Dunstan. You have 
always been worrying me for mine. I very fool- 
ishly, perhaps, thought you were in earnest, and 
positively meant to have had one taken purposely 
for you." 

Of course Dunstan protested against her in- . 
terpretation of his views. She retorted playful- 
ly ; even the grave Etty laughed and took part 
against him ; but they had reached the house 
now, and must go in to pay their visit to Mrs. 
Bourke* They did not stay there very long. 
The two older ladies had a great deal to say to 
one another, so Mrs. I^eresford remained behind, 
while the young people strolled off across the 
sands on a visit of inspection to Miss Eldrcd's, 
in the High Street. 

Miss Eldred, a little humpbacked woman, was 
one of the oldest inhabitants of the town ; she 
was bom at Nctby, and had lived there all her 
life of sixty years. She had watched the place 
grow up from a small unimportant village to 
what it was now : she loved it and every thing 
connected with it. In her estimation Netby 
was the most important spot in all the land. 
All the petty gossip and small events of the 
sleepy little town were interesting to her — no 
matter if it was the advent of a new curate, a 
new bathing-machine, or a new donkey on the 
stand — all things were duly chronicled, and 
purred over pussy-cat fashion, as she leaned 
over the counter and retailed or exchanged the 
news with her customers, with whom the quaint, 
quiet pld lady was a great favorite. She had 
begun business in a very small way when Dun- 
stan Bourke was in long clothes, dealing chiefly 
in brandy-balls, toys, sweet-stuff, marbles, and 
raspberry tarts. Her little store was an empo- 
rium of delight to the then rising generation, and 
when Dunstan was a very small boy he had pat- 
ronized her largely; the greater part of his 
pocket-money passed into her possession. Now 
that she had discarded tops and marbles, sCmd 
burst out into bright glowing colors of Belrlin- 
wool, sealing-wax, stationery, newspapers, J and 
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spend their spare cash and some- 
jpare minutes at Miss Eldred's em- 
ince she had risen in her career and 

1 '* genteel ** business, she discarded 
shop," and had the word **Empori- 
■e letters emblazoned over her door- 
: there should be no mistake about 
ways hurried forward, all smiles, 
iw the grand-looking Dnnstan come 
:e ; she was proud of him, and some- 
she had had something to do with 

; up, and a vested interest in his do- 
always adopted a peculiar tone and 
raped ** private and confidential," 
she liked, and it was in just such a 
iressed him and his party now. 
loraing, ladies — good-morning, sir. 
have the pleasure of showing you ? 
)x of cigars just opened, real Ha- 
hope I shall bo able to tempt you. 
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made a wry face, and mis-quoted a 
ti the spot. 

ished to paint temptation — ^I'd give 
form,' but I'm proof against you to- 
Idred, I hope— K>ur dealings will not 
ic as, I'm afraid, they often do." 
ou got the new stock of photographs 
saking of down yet?" inquired Ma- 

liss; and you'll be glad to hear he 
ifully, ns I thought he would," re- 
i^ldred. ' " It is the Honorable Fred- 
ik you are wanting, miss? Every 
uiring for the Honorable Frederick 
dded amiably. " I have taken two 
d fifty of him, and I do hope he will 
' Of course Mabel smiled and hoped 
nnstan suggested that those great 
imes exploded and did more damage 
service. Esther had strolled to the 

of the shop, and was inspecting 
inated scrolls, while her brother pa- 
nd down outside, gratefully taking 
mity of enjoying his weed. Miss 
imo suddenly more confidential, for 
quiet daughter was generally a slight 
2r *' private and confidential" spirit, 
ill have your joke, Mr. Bourke," she 
then, pulling a long face, she added, 

things are serious to me ; I had a 
m Mr. Finch ; not being acquainted 
vatc nfiuirs, I laid in a large stock of 
ry day before he married ; the con- 
he's been upon my hands ever since 
Ired of him ! — I'd sell him for two- 
:c, and glad to be rid of him." 
gilt Mr. Finch was very popular," 
ibcl. 

single, miss ; but married makes all 
ce," replied Miss Eldred. ** You see 
ladies will not take to the married 
he same sort of way, though they 

what they invest in a single one. 

e things will look a little brighter 

Honorable Frederick promises well. 



He comes in here every day about twelve o'clock 
for his paper, and, strange to say, all the young 
ladies seem to be wanting something about the 
same time — my counter is crowded. And as 
for Miss Buckland, the milliner, she is making a 
fortune fast; ever since he has lodged in her 
first floor her millinery has been in fashidti ; 
all the young ladies buy their bonnets there, and 
they make quite a promenade before the shop." 
At this moment Esther came down from the 
other end to exhibit and pay for her purchases, 
and Miss Eldred's battery was silenced. They . 
bade her good-morning and turned to leave, but 
she exclaimed, 

''Oh,^iss Beresford, you are going withont 
Mr. Walsingham !" 

** Thank you, not to-day. I hare changed 
my mind," replied Mabel, as she swept -oat 6i 
the shop. Dunstan thanked her with such an 
eloquent look ; and he took an early opportniii- 
ty of saying, as they went along, 

"How I pity that poor devil Walsingham, 
Mab ! Hunting a tame parson seems as good 
a pastime for the women as hunting a wild hare 
is for men, only they don't often catch him." 

*^ Don't speak of it !" exclaimed Mabel : " it 
makes me ashamed of my sex. I shall be 
obliged to do without the photographs, after 
all," she added, with a silvery laugh. "But 
that Miss Eldred is a horrid gossip; I shall 
take care to avoid her neighborhood at twelve 
o'clock especially, for fear of scandal." Here 
Esther fell back and joined them, saying, 

"We are going on with you to the terrace, 
if you do not mind. I want to see Daisy." 

Who is it that says our words are oftener 
used to conceal our thoughts than to reveal 
them? If Etty had inhabited the palace of 
truth, she would have spoken in this wise : 
" I am tired ; I have a bad headache, and igrant 
to go home and rest ; but this great brotheV of 
mine is hankering for a glimpse of Daisy^and 
I haven't the heart to disappoint him." In- 
deed, for the last few months Kenneth French 
had let his thoughts dwell too much on Daisy 
Nichol. Those days when he could not get a 
smile from her sweet face were black-letter days 
in the calendar of his life. 

"I dare say wc shall find Daisy buried in 
some big book," said Mabel, as they went along. 
" I wanted her to come out this bright morn- 
ing, but she would not. You've no idea how 
obstinate she is ; and mamma allows no one to 
interfere with Daisy." On reaching home Mabel 
went straight to the library. There they found 
Daisy curled up in a huge leathern chair, look- 
ing very comfortable, contented, and happy ; not 
buried in a big book, but deeply occupied by a 
small daintily-bound volume. She threw aside 
her book, and sprang up in glad surprise as 
they entered the room. 

"What a naughty Daisy it is," exclaimed 
Dunstan, " to sit moping here, instead of coming 
out into the sunshine, and expanding its wings^ 
as stich a YiT\^\.\\V(Xfc\A\\\K^i ^wSSW^ 
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together, or I should hare been too glad to go," 
she answered ; " I thought mamma and Mab 
were goingio pay visits, and I hate visiting," she 
added, pouting her lips ; '* I never go nnlesirrm 
oblfged to." 

** And here's Kenneth been striding along as 
grim as Giant Despair,'* rejoined Dnnstan. *' I 
dofi*t know what nils him ; I think he wants 
some of your sauce piquante, to make life palata- 
ble this morning." 

"Dear old Ken!" exclaimed Daisy, with a 
merry, musical laugh, patting the big burly fel- 
low with her dainty little hand ; "I wonder he 
does not hate me, for I plague him out of his 
life sometimes ; but I don't think he does hate 
me quite — do yon. Ken ?" and she looked up at 
"him with a pretty playful wonder in her face. 
The pale blue eyes sparkled and grew radiant 
as eyes can only do when they look on those 
they love. He kept hold of the little hand, and 
smiled in answer, but he said nothing ; he knew 
it was unnecessary to assure her she was safe 
from his hatred. On such aQ occasion many 
men would have made a pleasant, gallant 
speech; but that was not Kenneth's way: he 
rarely made a gallant speech to any one, and 
never to those he loved. 

** I believe he is sulky," said Mabel ; * * I am 
sure he has not spoken ten consecutive words 
all the way from Miss Eldrcd's." 

*' I did not speak, because I had nothing to 
say," he answered ; " and you were all chatter- 
ing like so many magpies." 

** Nothing to say when you were walking with 
me ?" said Mabel, with an air of coquettish sur- 
prise. 

" Well, you know I'm a stupid sort of a fel- 
low," he answered, apologetically ; "I can't be 
paying you compliments, and all that sort of 
stuff, as other fellows do ; we are too old friends 
for that, Mabel ; and — and I don't think you 
care for my sort of conversation generally." 

" You had better call me a pig at once," said 
Mabel, pettishly, "and say you do not cast 
pearls before swine." 

" Fancy an old soldier like you, Ken, con- 
fessing yon *have nothing to say!' why, I 
should have thought the very siglit of Mabel's 
face would inspire even, the dumb with a desire 
to speak ; but I believe you are acting on the 
old saying, Ken, * Speech is silver, silence is 
golden,' " exclaimed Dunstan, laughing. 

"And I am sure speech is golden too," said 
Daisy, " when it is as good and kind as Ken- 
neth's speeches always are. I don't believe he 
ever said or did an ill-natured thing in all his 
life." 

"There's a champion!" rejoined Dnnstan, 
slapping him on the back, with a merry laugh. 
" I think you'll rather like to be attacked, old 
fellow, when the attack brings such a defender. 
You never say any thing half so nice of vie^ 
Daisy !" The sweet frank eyes of Daisy half 
veiled themselves, and a slight blush deepened 
the color on her checks, as she answered, shyly, 
'• Ybn know I tMnk every thing that's good 



of you ; but I can't speak of yon ii 
sort of way." 

At this moment Mabel stooped a 
the book that Daisy had thrown asid 

" Daisy!" she exclaimed, in som< 
" while we have been gathering sui 
have been gathering knowledge — pli 
bidden fruit with a vengeance, too ! 
been reading that horrid Swinburne ! 

"It isn't horrid at all," exclaim 
" it is beautiful ! real fine poetry ! n< 
twaddling stuff you gave me on mi 
where the verses are lame and haltir 
words run sprawling and tumbling or 
other, jumbled all together, and makii 
of nothing and leading to nowhere, 
different ! it is like a breath of frest 
it is so musical too, and marches ( 
along." 

"You have no business to read i 
said Mabel, virtuously. "You hean 
it was very bad — wicked." 

" I don't believe all Mr. Beresford 
plied Daisy. " I know -he said it wi 
and — and that's the very reason why 
to read it. I've been trying to find < 
the wickedness is — there!" 

"You thought you were going to 
the mire, you artful little Daisy !" e 
Stan. " Give me the book." He ca 
over it, and read the title, "Atalanta 
don." "You have been wandering 
Tiddler's ground, Daisy ; you might h 
ed your fingers, but you have picked i 
instead — a jewel of rare valne, too." 

" If yon do not think it is wickec 
not care what any body else says," e 
Daisy, eagerl}'. 

"I believe there are many diffcn 
ions on the subject," he answered, " bi 
it is a magnificent poem, and many oi 
pie think so too." 

Daisy clapped her hands, and dan 
delighted triumph. 

"I have not quite done," continq 
Stan. " I say this is fine, and ma^ 
things he has written are even grai 
finer than this; but you must not ra 
burnc 'promiscus,' as Miss Eldred wov 
Mr. Swinburne does not, as a rule, proi 
for infants." i 

" I am not an infant ; I am nearly a| 
but you always treat me as a child, an 
encourages you in it." 

Daisy's petulant sallies amused Duii| 
they vexed Kenneth; he did not liktf 
even a seeming shadow on the face j 
would have made all sunshine. DunstI 
ever, soon made matters right. He 4 
that he had copies of all the poet's wa|| 
promised to mark such striking pass 
would be well for her to read ; and 
though he hated poetry and writing t< 
took to copy them out, proud and ha] 
something that would please Daisy, 
pheasant ieeW^v^ "wa* ^onnSxi^ «Lt 
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I liked to know that the work of his 
1 bo often before her ejes, and he 
gh lie would have some share in the 
•r and glory. 

oiled out into the sunshine, bandy- 
it words, half play, half earnest, one 
er, truly playing a game at cross- 
'ith each othor^s lives, without a 
how the game might end, who would 
3sc, or whether the stakes would be 

0. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CR0 8 6-PURPOSES. 

Isliip is constant in all other things, 
n the office and affairs of love.*' 

»cRKi': had given a dinner-party in 
er son's friends, who had duly ar- 
ding to Dunstan's invitation. Such 
I'cd at a distance, and they were not 
driven away early; those who re- 
:e intimate friends or acquaintances 
n the neighborhood ; but these, too, 
.vay one by one, until only the Beres- 
Kenneth French were left behind, 
people were bent on being as much 
together during the few brief days 
. remain at Netbv. Mr. and Mrs. 
'cmained in the drawing-room witli 
:c, who wanted to have a little con- 
siiiess chat with them ; the younger 
' the party, shawled and cloaked, for 
;s were chilly, strolled out into the 
and paced up and down the gravel- 
ig plans for the morrow, 
mted a water excursion to a small 
It three miles from the shore, but 
gilt a drive to the ruins of the cas- 
.'c or six miles oflT, would be prefera- 
rsc her will overruled all other wills, 
n lunch there," she said, **and be 
kVcU by five or six, in plenty of time 
the Bcaconsfield ball." 
^ou think it will be too much for you 
10 day ?" said Dunstan ; " remem- 
1 have a long drive to Beaconsfield 
ork at the dancing — we must have 
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.* of that, so far as I'm concerned," 
lel; *^I could keep on till the mn- 
;ers were stiff, and I had danced all 
ut of their fiddle-strings. Wo lead 
:t life down here that a little extra 
)ks like downright dissipation : you 
mount of hard work one goes through 
season in London." 
II it pleasure," said Kenneth, 
ake believe wo like it," chimed in 
-ily. *^ But then there is so much 
iving' in the world, that one more 
not signify ; and I suppose we shall 
ce-believing ' to the end." 
fter all," said Mabel, reflectively, 
?ttcr not bo planning any thing for 



to-morrow ; I don't think we should be able to 
go. Mamma is not strong, and there is thq 
ball in the evening ; I think the day's excite- 
ment as well will be too much for her." 

" I dare say it would," rejoined Daisy ; " bat ' 
then she need not go." 

** We must have a chaperone," said Mabel. 

*' Must we ? Oh dear ! I wish chai>eronc9 
had never been invented !" replied Daisy pet- 
tishlv. 

'* I have been wishing that all my life, Dai- 
sy," exclaimed Dunstan ; *' but I am afraid the 
chaperone is a part of our social system that 
can not be put dox^m." 

** That's another * make-believe,' " said Dai- 
sy. '* I don't think a chaperone ever does her 
duty really ; and if she did, how we should hatc- 
her!" 

* * I do not think that you have any reason to 
complain," sneered Mabel; '* mamma is any 
thing but a strict chaperone." 

**0h, she is a darling!" exclaimed Daisy. 
" Unless I have got a very, very agreeable part- 
ner, I'd as lievc go and sit in a comer with 
mamma as not ; but then I should not like to 
be obliged to, and — and to feel she was watch- 
ing me, and all that. I plague Aunt Kate oat 
of her wits," added Daisy, laughing mischiev- 
ously ; *' she watches me as a cat does a mouse." 
, ** And, like a naughty mouse, I dare say you 
play her troublesome tricks," said Dunstan. 

'*I am afraid I do," replied Daisy, though 
by no means repentantly. **I never go near 
her unless I am obliged. It is as good as a 
game at hide-and-seek between us, I try so to 
get out of aunty's way ; but I generally get 
caught, caged, and carried off and scolded all 
the way home. I don't mind being scolded by 
people I don't care about : if I even liked her 
a little, the liking would make all the dificr- 
ence." 

*' Ah, that is the reason why all my scolding 
ftiils to produce an effect !" said Dunstan, laugh- 
ing. 

*^ Oh, but yon never have scolded me in real 
earnest," said Daisy; **and you know that I 
would not vex you for all the wor)d." The 
great dark eyes looked so soft and tender in the 
moonlight, as they were raised to his; but he was 
busy at that moment adjusting Mabel's shawl, 
and their charm was lost upon him : he laughed 
in answer, saying, for he liked to tease her, 

**But seriously, Daisy, I know of no small 
person who requires more looking after than 
you do. The chaperone that would keep yon 
out of mischief should have the eyes of Argus." 

"You know you do not think any thing of 
the kind," replied Daisy; "besides, what sort 
of mischief could girls like us possibly be in- 
clined to do?" 

"Oh, all sorts of mischief," replied Dun- 
stan; "and yon might do it without any in- 
clination at all, Daisy." 

" Besides," she continued, " if people really 
want to do \rtox\v; NJcv^"^ -^^^^ ^^ >x '^'««i^^R 
l\\ev woTc \ooVci\ «Avcx ox wov \ ^sswiv%&\R«^ 
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who are Kke children.;— only kept in order he- 
cause they know there is a rod kept in pickle 
, for them." 

** Ah, but yon know the world keeps such a 
huge rod in pickle for its erring children, that I 
fancy the very dread of it keeps as good," said 
' Danstan. 

<* But ahout to-morrow ?" said Mabel, coming 

up impatiently. *' Yon and Daisy hurry along 

10 fiEist we can not keep up with you. We had 

better go back to the drawing-room, and speak 

. to mamma." 

''I think you and Ken would be the two 
dearest and best of chaperones," said Daisy, as 
Dunstan turned back with Mabel towards the 
house, and Kenneth came up to her on the oth- 
er side. 

"If we carry out our plans for to-morrow," 
• said Kenneth, "Danstan proposes that the 
Beresfords go with him in the phaeton ; so if 
you've no objection, Daisy, I should like to drive 
you and Esther in my dog-cart ; the rest may 
manage as they please." 

«*That will be delightful!" exclaimed Daisy, 
with unfeigned pleasure. "Your mare is rath- 
er skittish, though, but I should never be afraid 
while you hold the reins. With your big, strong 
hands and brave heart I think you would man- 
age a wild elephant. I shall be delighted to go 
with you." 

"Shall you — shall you really be pleased for 
' me to drive you ?" exclaimed Kenneth, his 
whole face brightening as he spoke, for her un- 
restrained accents of pleasure made his heart 
dance in his breast. The frank, sweet face 
was raised to his in open-eyed wonder ; she 
was amazed at his earnestness upon so slight a 
matter, and she re-echoed his words. 

" Shall I be pleased ? of course I shall ; I 
think a drive with you and Etty will be deli- 
cious. I would almost rather go with you than 
with any body in the world. We are such old 
friends, Ken — I*m never afraid of your laugh- 
ing at me or scolding me. Do you remember 
when I was a very little child I always came to 
you in my troubles for sympathy and comfort ? 
I used to think there never was any body like 
Dunstan for teasing or you for comforting ; but 
I — I almost think I liked the teasing best." 

Kenneth's heart grew heavy and his face 
clouded over ; if she had blushed, or veiled her 
eyes, or drooped her head, or in any way avoid- 
ed his earnest, loving look, he might have said 
some other words, have opened his heart and 
shown her how entirely she filled it, how every 
pulse quickened at the thought of her, how her 
sweet face was photographed on the still days 
of the years that were to ■ come — or, if he had 
not spoken at all, ho would have gathered hon- 
ey enough in that moment to feed his love for 
days. But the great eyes which looked at him 
with the frank, fearless affection of a child, told 
him plainly that the deeper passion of the wom- 
an's soul was dormant still ; or at least that it 
was not stirred for him. lie knew it, and yet 
Jie wotUd not. know it. He tried willfully to 



blind himself to the truth, and turned his men- 
tal eyes anywhere, everywhere, where there 
lingered a trace of Daisy's affection ; he gath- 
ered up stray looks, stray words, and the name- 
less charm of her pretty coaxing ways, and laid 
them to his heart hopefully — in truth, although 
he knew it not, he was laboring under an in- 
cipient attack of jealousy, which showed itself 
unmistakably on even such slight occasions as 
the present. Daisy did not talk so much or so 
often to Dunstan as to himself, yet when they 
were all together, in Dunstan's presence slie 
changed, changed utterly — her whole Wrig 
seemed another thing ; and when she spoke 1^ is 
name, it fell so softly from her lips, it seemed 
like a revelation of love. 

They rejoined the rest of the party just in 
time to hear the final arrangements for tlie 
morrow : weather permitting, the excursion to 
the castle was to take place, Mr. Beresford, for 
a wonder, agreeing to shut out all legal respon- 
sibilities from his heart and eyes, and act rs 
escort to the two girls. Then they bade " good- 
night" to Mrs. Bourke, and went homeward 
across the sands. 

These home-goings from Mrs. Bourke's so- 
cial gatherings were perhaps the most pleasant 
part of the programme. Dunstan and Ken- 
neth, who, when they were at Netby, were al- 
most inseparable companions, generally accom- 
panied the girls to the terrac^, and sometimes 
remained chatting and smoking the inevitable 
weed for half an hour with Mr. Beresford, 
walking in the garden looking out over the sea. 
More than once it had happened to be a dark 
night — no moon, no stars — and they were light- 
ed home with lanterns. This pristine proceed- 
ing delighted Daisy ; but on this special night 
there was a full bright moon, and they were 
lighted homeward by her beams. 

Having escorted the Beresfords to the ter- 
race, and exchanged cordial "good-nights," the 
two young men sauntered away slowly across 
the sands. Every one knows the charm of 
moonlight on the sea, especially when the phos- 
phorescent waves roll along as they do at Net- 
by, and literally illuminate the lines of the 
shore, as though the imprisoned lightning were 
leaping up and riding in fitful splendor on. every 
curling ripple. It is no wonder that they were 
beguiled by the softness of the hour, the beauty 
of the night, to linger long upon the yellow sands. 
It was just such a dreamy time and solitary spot 
as men would choose, if they wished to indulge 
in speculative thoughts and wonderings whtit 
the un>yritten story of their lives would be. 
Dunstan and Kenneth both were in such a mood 
as inclined them to enjoy the cool night air 
and have a talk, or what women would call a 
gossip ; not retrospective only, but looking for- 
ward to the time to come. Firm friends they 
were, dearer than many brothers are : they were 
in the habit of exchanging thoughts and con- 
fidences on many matters, and in all their boy- 
ish troubles each had stood the other in good 
stead : even as men they opened their hearts to 
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one another more, perhaps, than men generally 
do. But there was one subject on which they 
both kept inscrutable silence — the subject that 
lay nearest and dearest to their hearts — ^Mabel 
Beresford and Daisy Nichol ; they exchanged 
no confidences concerning them. Now, as they 
walked together side by side, Dunstan talked 
of his plans and what he desired to do — ho was 
determined to work and get on in the world, he 
said. Kenneth's heart sank within him as Dun- 
stan added, 

*'The fact is, old fellow, I know I haye led 
a desperately idle life hitherto, but there is a 
glorious necessity for me to make my way now." 
As he spoke he puffed away vigorously at his 
cigar. ** You are so quiet. Ken ; but you have 
got your eyes open, and I dare say you know all 
about it. Such a prize — such a blessed prize — 
does not fall to the lot of every man ; but I must 
work hard to win it — I must work hard.'' 

He repeated the words over, as though he 
were beginning to labor on the spot. To Ken- 
neth's mind there was but one prize in all the 
world worth winning, and that was Daisy, dar- 
ling little Daisy ! He hardly believed it possi- 
ble that a man like Dunstan Bourke could be 
on such close terms of intimacy with the Beres- 
ford family, and not long, as he himself longed, 
to stretch out his hand and gather her to his 
own breast. As to a man really preferring the 
cold, stately Mabel, with her glory of golden 
hair and clear blue eyes, to the fresh-hearted 
blooming Daisy, he never thought of it for a 
moment. Being such good friends as they were, 
and so much together, any one might suppose 
that Kenneth^s own observation would have told 
him how matters stood with Dunstan Bourke 
and Mabel Beresford; but it was not so; the 
very fact of their being such old friends served 
to mislead him. Mabel, at the present time 
especially, had no desire that her name should 
be associated with that of Dunstan Bourke. 
She received a great amount of admiration and 
attention from most men, and she coquetted, or 
what is commonly called flirted, with them be- 
fore all the world ; but in her relations with 
these two old friends of her childhood she adopt- 
ed quite a different manner ; she treated them 
with the sort of friendliness with which girls 
often treat those male relatives with whom there 
can be no question of love or marriage. She 
exacted from Kenneth French such service and 
attention as Dunstan Bourke was only too anx- 
ious to pay ; seeing that she in a measure com- 
pelled his attentions, Kenneth fancied she also 
obtained Dunstan's in the same fashion. She 
chatted and talked, jested and smiled on both 
alike ; but every word, every look, every smile 
meant something more to the one than to the 
other. But of coarse the eyes of the world saw 
nothing of that ; and it is no wonder that Ken- 
neth too was deceived, or rather deceived him- 
felf. When he heard Dunstan talk in such 
jojons expectation, his only thought was of 
Daisy. Ho was humble and reverential in his 
own love for her, and thought her too sweet, too 
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precious a prize to fall to his lot, but he liked to 
think of her in his soft, dreamy fashion all the 
same. Now, when the assurance seemed to 
come to him that she was really to belong to 
another, a great pain seized his heart, and 
surged up, and wrote itself visible on his face. 
The light of the world seemed to die out for 
him, and all that was really worth living for to 
melt beneath his touch. He had nothing to 
complain of, no one to reproach. Fate had 
been kinder to his friend than to himself, and 
that was all. But there must be no more dream- 
ing now ; and as they two walked together on 
the moist sands he knew how Daisy had grown 
into his mental life till she seemed to have be- 
come a part of life itself. Never was a dainty 
damsel more firmly holden in a man's great 
heart ; it sank like a lump of lead in his breast, 
now that he believed he had no longer the. right 
even to think of her. A man who is in love is 
generally quite happy if he is only allowed to 
talk of the beloved in connection with himself 
and his plans ; so Dunstan talked on while Ken- 
neth listened, and found it easy enough to an- 
swer " yes," ** no," or " indeed," which, luckily, 
was all he was required to do. Presently Dun- 
stan said, suddenly, 

'' Queer, Ken, is it not, how things turn ont 
in this world ? Do you know, old friends as we 
are, I went near to hating you once, when I fan- 
cied she cared for you; and — and I'm rather 
jealous still, for I am not quite sure of it." 
Kenneth's voice was not exactly steady as he 
answered, 

'* What greater proof can she give than she 
has already given yon ? I think I understand 
from all that you have said that she has en- 
gaged herself to you ?" 

** Well," replied Dunstan, "not exactly ac- 
cording to the strict letter of what is called 
an ' engagement,' but according to the spirit, 
and—" 

"Yon mean to say that she has not abso- 
lutely and positively promised to marry you ?" 
exclaimed Kenneth. 

^* Absolutely and positively," echoed Dun- 
stan, " why, no ! but — " 

" Thank God I thank God !" exclauned Ken- 
neth, as a strange rush of thonght swept over 
him. 

"And why 'thank God' in such emphatic 
and grateful terms ?" exclaimed Dunstan, look- 
ing at him in sudden surprise. 

" Because if— if her love had been assured to 
you beyond all question, all doubt, I should have 
kept my lips sealed, and never have spoken as I 
shall speak now — fori, too, love her ! have loved 
her as well and loved her as long as yon have 
done, and if she is free to choose, / am free to 
speak. Dunstan !" he added, and they stopped 
suddenly upon the sands and looked in each 
other's faces ; " you and I are old friends, tried 
and true — she can love but one of us ; if that 
one should be you, as you seem to think it is, 
we shall be friends st\U\ wi^1^\5lNx^ vsv^Ns^ 
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''And if she should choose you," replied Don- 
Stan, gripping his hand, and holding it as in a 
rise, "which I doubt — ^which I could almost 
swear she will not do — I shall be in your debt 
to the end of my life ; and as for her, I shall 
say that Mabel Beresford is the only woman who 
could make a fool of Dunstan Bourke !" 

''Mabel Beresford!" Kenneth almost shout- 
ed in his ear. " You do not mean to say you 
are thinking of her f* 

"Of whom else do you suppose I should care 
to speak or think but of her, my beautiful Queen 
Mab ?" replied Dunistan, and he smiled as he 
spoke, as though he saw the fair face graven on 
the moonlight. 

" I — I was thinking of Daisy," said Kenneth, 
tremulously, as though he would have shrunk 
back into his shell. Dunstan laughed aloud. 

"Daisy!" he echoed; "why, I should as 
soon think of falling in love with a baby in long 
clothes. But Kenneth, old man, you do not 
mean to say your thoughts are driving in that 
quarter?" 

" My thoughts have beeh fixed in that ' quar- 
ter,' as you call it, for years," replied Kenneth, 
grimly, not exactly relishing his irreverent allu- 
sion to Daisy. And Dunstan said, rather pat- 
ronizingly, 

"Well, she is a dear little thing, Ken — as 
good and simple-hearted as a child, and no fool 
either ; but so utterly different from Mabel — no 
one would ever think of comparing the two." 

"No, they would not indeed," replied Ken- 
neth ; and he narrowly escaped giving a loud 
thanksgiving that it was so. 

"We two have been playing at cross-pur- 
poses for the last half-hour," said Dunstan, in 
his old genial way, " but we understand one an- 
other now, and can talk at our ease." The ice 
being thus broken, they opened their hearts to 
each other, and talked freely of their hopes, and 
plans, and fears, as they walked up and down 
on the shore. Presently the brawling, bluster- 
ing clouds drifted hurriedly along, hiding the 
face of the moon, filling the skies, and darken- 
ing the earth. Then they said "good-night." 
Hand gripped hand heartily. 

"Good-night, old man," said Dunstan, cheer- 
ily ; " and if ever ill-will should arise between 
us two, or wild words part us, we will think of 
these dear old times, and be patient with one 
another — taking nothing for granted that is not 
well proven. " Kenneth's answer came from his 
heart, and showed itself in the hearty hand-grip, 
as well as the few words, " Good-night, Dun, 
and God bless you!" They each went their 
way, and the tide came slowly up and washed 
out their footprints in the sand. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEACONSFIELD BALL. 

" The brief night goes 
In babble, and revel, and wine: 

O yonng lord-lover, what sighs are 1 
For one that will never be thine ?" 

The long-looked-for evening of th 
Beaconsfield came at last. The old g 
sion, usually so quiet, stately, and cold 
Gordons were childless — no children 
awoke the echoes in the silent chambei 
tie feet went pitter-pattering up the wi 
stairs), threw aside the dignity of its i 
age, and burst into a blaze of light. 

Mrs. Gordon had arranged every t 
cording to her own taste, leaving no 
the stereotyped ideas of upholsterers 
decorators, who were merely directed 
out her designs. She walked thro 
rooms, to see that all was in proper o 
companied by her steward, who had liv 
family from his boyhood, and verily bel 
mistress was the grandest lady living, 
then she turned her proud head to gi 
direction on the re-arrangement of a i 
of the wreaths that decorated the wall 
isfy her critical eye, every color must 
nize, every fern-leaf fall gracefully in il 
and certainly the general appearance o: 
ception-rooms, with the great hall and < 
leading thereto, was charming — but refii 
and unlimited means can do a great 
wards making any place charming. IM 
don was evidently satisfied with the mi 
which her orders had been carried c 
smiled complacently, and prepared to 
her guests. Her figure had the 8am< 
grace, her face wore the same impex 
pression, cold and hard, that it had ' 
long ago, when she looked upon hei 
brother and his fair girl-wife as they 
folded in the arms of death at the Hotd 
some fifteen years since. Love and ha 
often as hereditary as our lands and otl 
looms, and certainly as Mrs. Gordon hi 
loved the mother, she had never lo 
child ; however, she comforted herself ' 
reflection that she had done her duty I 
done it in the most easv and comfortal 
certainly, avoiding all responsibilities, a 
and all troubles, all of which had devo 
Mrs. Beresford ; but she had looked a 
niece in what she considered more i 
matters. She saw that she was alwa 
dressed and ornamented according to i 
ion, and if she was not thoroughly accom 
it was not Mrs. Gordon's fault, for she 1 
plied her liberally with masters of every 
tion — too liberally, indeed, to be profiti 
she would have had her taught ever] 
from algebra down to potichomanie. 1 
Mrs. Beresford's judicious interventil 
would have been educated to the high'< 
of idiocy ; that is to say, she would 
her bram so fi\\^^ mx\x a^ \itVcto^T\w 
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of knowledge that it wbnld have overflowed and 
drenched her senses. Daisy gathered a great 
deal of wisdom in her own quiet way ; she dip- 
ped into one hook, and dipped into another, re- 
flected, and asked qaestions, and listened when 
wiser people than herself were talking. Once 
when Mrs. Gordon brought her a huge heavy- 
looking volume full of tough reading and tech- 
nical phrases, desiring her to read it through 
without missing a word, adding, 

" Ton must settle down to good, quiet, steady 
reading, Daisy; yon are so restless in your 
stadias ; you seem to be dipping about here, 
there, and everywhere." 

'* I do as the bees do, aunt," she answered; 
"I rove about sipping and gathering honey 
from flower to flower." 

* * Nonsense ! you are not a bee," replied Mrs. 
Gordon ; ''and it is quite time that your idle 
fancies were tethered down to meditate on com- 
mon-sense subjects." 

'' But don't you know, annt, that those ani- 
mals who are stalled, and fed, and fattened ac- 
cording to rule, arc never really half so good, 
or strong, or healthy as others who rove over the 
wide common or on the hill-sides, and browse at 
will on the sweet clover and daisies ? Look at 
the fowls in the farm-yards who just pick up 
what they can get, how much nicer they are 
than those who are put under a coop and 
crammed ! I think it is much the same with 
our minds ; those who gather knowledge in a 
light, desultory, pleasant fashion get more of it 
than those who are tethered down to a great 
ugly book like that — it makes me shudder to 
look at it I I fancy it is a sort of literary < Tom 
Tiddler's ground ;' one must go over and through 
it a long time before we pick up the gold and 
silver." 

Mrs. Gordon always avoided an argument 
with Daisy. She shrugged her shoulders and 
exulted in the lofty consciousness that she had 
nobly done her duty, and Daisy was a living 
illustration of the fact. She had taken much 
more notice of her niece this last season, and 
chaperoned her to innumerable balls and par- 
ties, and had considered Daisy's first season a 
great success ; for though she rebelled slightly 
against the strict rules of etiquette, as enforced 
by her aunt's authority, ^he was much admired, 
and a great favorite with most people, young 
and old. And truly was Daisy Nichol a per-^ 
feet little lady. She was not smoothed and pol- 
ished up to the highest pitch of civilization, nor 
filled with easy grace and smiling inanity ; she 
could not smile and bow to other people's opin- 
ions, and never contradict them when she knew 
they were wrong; but Daisy had within her 
that essence of true ladyhood which scorns all 
that is mean or ungenerous. She despised all 
that was £Eilse and dishonorable, as she loved all 
that was noble and true. But Mrs. Gordon is 
waiting to receive her guests. 

One after another the carriages drove up 
throngh the gloomy archway, set down their 



away. Then followed a busy hum of voices, 
and merry meetings and greetings, a rustle 
and flutter of silks and laces, as the guests went 
trooping through the corridors and entered the 
grand drawing-rooms of Beaconsfield, where the 
musicians were already beginning to tune their 
squeaking instruments, making ready for the 
inspiriting burst which was to set the dancers 
going. The room filled rapidly, and soon pre- 
sented a mass of bright colors and beautiful 
faces. Those who were not beautiful accord- 
ing to the rules of art had still the beauty of 
youth, which is perhaps, after all,ithe beauty 
that is most prized, and most regretted when it 
has passed away, for youth is a flitting guest that 
stayeth not long with us. We may lose many 
things in this world and win them back again, 
but lost youth comes back no qiore. We may 
cling to it, cleave to it, wrestle with it, but it slips 
away, and is lost for evermore. We show how 
much we prize it by our straining efforts to re- 
tain it, and to bring back even a semblance of 
it when it has fled ; but what a poor, weak, 
ghastly thing it is, even when we have done our 
best to imitate it ! No bloom of Persian roses 
can bring back the glow of youth, any xpor^ 
than we can paint a corpse to make it look like 
life. 

Mrs. Gordon's guests presented many speci- 
mens of youth and beauty; but not one among 
them wore that faded look and languid manner 
which girls often have when the London sea- 
son is over. They had had a long rest since 
thei, and now looked fresh, fair, and blooming, 
'as though they had come with the intention of 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. The young 
men, too, appeared equally fresh, and did not 
seem at all inclined to be bored. They were 
evidently ready to enter into the dissipations of 
the evening to the fullest extent. Eager, ex- 
pectant glances were darted about, crossing one 
another at all points ; every body was looking 
for somebody whom they could not find, or else 
found with some difficulty ; pleasant looks and 
words, and smiles, and gentle jests, were bandied 
freely about from one to the other. 

Presently the dancers fell into their places, 
and the bmid struck up a brilliant accompani- 
ment to rippling laughter as well as twinkling 
feet. The Beresfoi'd party arrived during the 
first set, and were received with cordial courte- 
sy. Mrs. Beresford and Mabel passed on, but 
Mrs. Gordon detained Daisy, saying, 

"Keep near me, Daisy; there are two or 
three people to whom I especially wish to intro- 
duce you. Do stand straight," she added sharp- 
ly, "and don't lounge in that ungraceful way, 
as though your limbs were hung on wires, and 
all unstrung. Madame Michaud never taught 
you that attitude, I'm sure." She calculated 
her time correctly, and had just finished her 
reprimand when another party came up, claim- 
ing her graceful courtesies. 

"I'll give you Madame Michaud's last," 
whispered D«l\w, «a >X!kRr3 '^^s»fc^ ^'^n «s^ ^^^ 
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been posing before the glass for an hour ; jnst 
as we may bare seen a pretty actress on the 
stage fall into an attitude of studied grace, rath- 
er to show off her figure than to illustrate the 
part she was playing. 

''Do not be so ridicnlously affected," said 
Mrs. Gordon, letting her words fall on Daisy's 
ear between the arrivals ; *' and do be natural ! 
you keep your hands and elbows in such an 
awkward position." 

*'You will not let me be natural," replied 
Daisy, pettishly ; " I don't know what to do 
with my hands and elbows, nor where to put 
them. You make me feel as though they were 
somebody else's elbows, and I wanted to hide 
them somewhere." A slight pause ensued; 
then, **Aunt," she whispered, as Mrs. Gordon 
turned from a smiling reception of a party of 
her most distinguished guests, ''suppose you 
put me in a regular position, as though I was 
going to be photographed ? and I will promise 
not to crook a finger if you will only let me 
blink my eyes now and then." Daisy felt hor- 
ribly bored standing there "helping to receive 
the company," now and then smiling as a party 
of her own friends or acquaintances passed on, 
or bowing demurely to strangers as Mrs. Gor- 
don introduced her to some of her own specials 
— " My niece, Miss Nichol." Poor Daisy 
strained her neck occasionally to look in at the 
dancers, and see if Dunstan, or Kenneth, or 
Etty French were there. It was aggravating, 
it was horrible to be standing there listening to 
the merry music, and. seeing the wheeling, 
whirling waltzers floating along, and she not 
among them ! She wondered how long her 
aunt intended to keep her standing there. She 
did not want to be introduced to any body ; she 
did not like her aunt's friends, any of them ; 
and naughty Daisy was meditating some fearful 
breach of etiquette, whereby she would get dis- 
missed from her post in ignominious disgrace, 
but good fortune aided her, and she was saved. 
Before she could quite determine on what par- 
ticular wickedness to decide, a gentleman, a 
special favorite of her aunt evidently, came up 
to them with a quick, eager step. Daisy had 
not time to take much notice of him ; she only 
saw that he was not young — ^rather old, indeed, 
according to her girlish notion, for certainly he 
was over thirty. Mrs. Gordon's face brightened 
as he came near. She welcomed him cordially, 
then presented him to her niece, saying, 

" Sir Roland Bourke. My niece. Miss Nich- 
ol." Daisy's face brightened — she committed 
a breach of etiquette on the spot — her cheeks 
dimpled with smiles, she put out her little hand, 
saying, 

"Dunstan's cousin, I think?" He did not 
notice the eager outstretched hand, but he 
smiled on the sweet blushing face, and acknowl- 
edged that he certainly was "Dunstan's cous- 
in ;" adding that he had always been proud of 
the relationship, but he was doubly proud of it 
noir, seeing that as "Dunstan's cousin " he had 
Aad a brighter welcome than be could have ex- 



pected on his own account. As Mr 
turned to receive another party, Sir I 
fered his arm to Daisy : she gladly ac 
and hurried into the dancing-room, e: 
her escape. When they were out of 
sight, she looked laughingly into his 
ing, 

" I am not quite sure that we were 
to runaway in this fashion." 

" Shall I take you back again ?" 
half stopping, and smiling down upoi 
turned face. 

"Not for the world!" she answerc 
ing him along; "I have been dyil 
away for the last half-hour." 

" And yet you occupied a post of he 
I must say you did not look as thong 
joyed it," he answered. 

*'I hated it," replied Daisy; "ani 
you came up I was wondering how I co 
age to get away. I wanted to be dant 

"I am very glad I came to your rei 
said; "and yet I am half-inclined t 
it." 

"Why?" 

"Because I am afraid yon will accn 
obtaining possession under false preteni 

" But you made no pretenses, eithei 
true," said Daisy, exonerating him at o 
the charge. 

" But I am afraid you will expect n 
you to waltz, and I never waltz." 

"That's a pity. Why ?" inquired ] 

" Becanse I am no longer a young mi 
am too old for waltzing." He looked aj 
he expected she would contradict himj 
did not ; she glanced at him, as thougll 
sider the matter. J 

" Well, perhaps you are rather old," nj 
then added, consolingly, "but, dear ml 
are many other pleasant things in the \ii 
sides dancing." \ 

"Yes," he answered; "I have tri( 
and have found some tolerably good su| 
even for the pleasure of dancing; 
ought not to monopolize you, and depi 
happier man of so charming a partner. '| 

"But there's no happier man in tl 
said Daisy ; "and I do not know man] 
here, so I don't suppose I shall get mu< 
ing." 

" I am looking out for some friends 
observed Sir Boland. 

"Dunstan's not here yet," she ai 
"I wish he was — he waltzes beautifi 
he is sure to ask me once at least, 
more." 

"Waltzes beautifully, does he, Miss '. 
he rejoined, looking down scrutinizin] 
her face. "That is a wonderful ac< 
ment ! Do you know that there are s( 
whose brains, by a strange freak of natui 
their heels?" 

" That is not the case with Dunsti 
plied Daisy, warmly, and feeling half-i 
to quaTTel v;\l\i \vet xv^w «kC;Q^tt\\i\AXi^'Q 
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insinuation his words conveyed ; ** he is clever 
in every way, and does every thing equally well ; 
besides, he is something better than clever — ho 
is kind and good." 

** And fortunate, I think you may add," re- 
joined his cousin, smiling, *' since he has got so 
fair a partisan to defend him, even before he 
is attacked." 

'* If you did not attack him, you insinuated 
that he could do nothing but dance," said Daisy. 

' * Did I ?" he answered ; " I have a bad mem- 
ory ; but I wish I had accused him of some- 
thing worse, that I might bear him so well de- 
fended." 

'* It is hardly worth while to bring a false ac- 
cusation for the sake of making a defense, be it 
ever so eloqaent," she answered. 

" I don't know about that," replied Sir Ro- 
land. "Who would not- have been Antonio 
when Portia rose to defend him?" But even 
as he was speaking to Daisy, she noticed that 
his eye was roving in search of somebody, and 
lighted at last npon her whom he was seeking. 
Daisy's eyes followed the direction of his just in 
' time to see Mabel smile and bow in answer to 
his salutation, and they wound their way slow- 
ly towards her. 

** I did not know that yon and Mabel were 
acquainted with one another," said Daisy, see- 
ing that they seemed to know each other very 
well. '* I have never heard her speak of you." 

"I have had the honor of meeting Miss 
Beresford more than once at the house of a mu- 
tual friend," he answered, cautiously, as though 
he was afraid of saying too much. Daisy at 
that moment saw Mrs. Beresford sitting quite 
near, and loosed his arm, saying, with a saucy 
smile, 

'* Since you don't mean to ask me to dance, 
I will not monopolize your attentions any long- 
er — ^I will go to mamma." Ho looked round. 

" Which is your mamma ?" 

" Mrs. Beresford." 

"But I thought you were Miss Nichol? 
Why do you call Mrs. Beresford mamma?" 

"Because she is all the mother I have now," 
replied Daisy, as she released him and took her 
seat by Mrs. Beresford's side. 

"Well, why have you not been dancing, 
Daisy dear?" she asked, in tones of unmistaka- 
ble affection. 

"Because nobody asked roe," answered 
Daisy ; "and aunt kept me standing out there 
beside her such a time, till Sir Boland Bourke 
came np." 

" Ah, Mrs. Bourke's nephew^" 

" Yes ; there he is talking to Mabel, and they 
seem old friends, too." 

"To Mabel? Oh yes, I remember now," 
said Mrs. Beresford ; " she told me she had met 
him at the Aynsleighs*, in Warwickshire," and 
she turned her attention thoughtfully towards 
her daughter. Sir Boland, on quitting Daisy, 
made straight towards Mabel, who turned gra- 
ciously from the group of gentlemen with whom 
•be hid been conrersiDg, and shook hands with 



him cordially, and cordiality, as a rule, was not 
one of Mabel Beresford's attributes. Gradually 
the circle widened round them, and one by one 
Mabel's admirers drifted away, leaving- them 
free to mingle with the stream of merry life 
that was hurrying along to the refreshment- 
room, which was soon filled to overflowing. 
Mabel took an ice, and then passed away from 
the bustle and burr of voices on to the conserva- 
tory, where the fountain was playing, with its 
cool, musical plish-plash keeping the goldfish 
from sleeping— for now and then they leaped 
up, flashing their glittering scales in the artificial 
light — while the silent flowers scented the at- 
mosphere with their sweet breath, and a thou- 
sand stars looked down with their quiet eyes, 
piercing the crystal roof and the rich luxuriant 
foliage of the vine, seeing many things that they 
told not again. Comfortable seats were scatter- 
ed about in the odd nooks and comers of this 
cool, fragrant place, and Mabel and Sir Boland 
Bouike passed on, talking in low voices, till 
they came to a cluster of rich red azaleas — 
there they sat down. 

"It is so much more pleasant in this cool, 
perfumed place than in the dancing-room!" 
said Mabel, looking up softly through her veil- 
ed lids. 

"Yes," he answered; "and we can talk so 
much more at our ease, with no fear of being 
overheard." 

" That is a great advantage, certainly, when 
one has any thing particular to say," replied 
Mabel. 

" That is exactly my case. I have some- 
thing paiticular to say — you knoNVl have. But 
still I do not think this is the time or place I 
should choose to say it in. You see, so far I 
have kept my word ; and you — ?" He looked 
inquiringly, and she answered, quickly, 

"I also have kept mine. I do not often 
make a promise, and when I do I never break 
my word — I keep it." 

" I am sure you do," he said, looking on her 
downcast face with fervent admiration. " You 
are no coquette, Mabel — I may call you Mabel 
now, may I not ?" 

" Why now especially?" she answered, glanc- 
ing up at him. "But pray do, if it gives you 
any pleasure." 

" It docs ; for I think it is the sweetest name 
* that ever love grew weary of ' — not that I should 
ever wearv of it." 

" The poet specifies * love,' " said Mabel, 
"and I don't think you even pretend to imper- 
sonate the naughty god ; besides, you know, love 
is always more changeable than friendship. 
Come, you have said I am no coquette — was 
that quite the end of your compliment?" 

"Scarcely the beginning," he answered. 
" But I was going to say that you are too good, 
as well as too beautiful, to trifle with the feel- 
ings of any man." 

"Don't credit me with too much virtae^" 
said 1/Labc\. '•''1 ^ci Tka\. %\s^v^"8Rk^ «ssl ^©Sfesst 
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amuse yourselves in your way, we women 
amuse ourselves iniours." She laughed her 
low, musical laugh, as she added, *' When you 
&ncy you have made an impression, and find 
that we are wax to receive, but not marble to 
retain, you say we have been trifling. But, 
at least," she added, seriously, ''you can not 
accuse me of trifling with you." 

"I do not; God knows I do not I" he an- 
swered, earnestly ; * * but I have not yet put you 
to the proof. You know — ^you must know that 
I love you, Mabel ! you are the only woman in 
the world whom I should wilsh to call my wife ;' 
and yet I have never asked yon to marry me, 
nor do I ask you now ; but to-morrow — " A 
flush of vexation, impatience, almost anger, 
crossed Mabel's face for a second — a second 
only. He did not see it, for her face was hid- 
I den by the red azaleas as she interrupted him, 
saying, 

"What of to-morrow? and in what will to- 
morrow be diflerent from to-day ?'* 

"DiflTerent in many ways, for you will have 
heard and I shall have spoken what I most wish 
to say. I want to see you quite alone. When 
may I come ? at what hour shall I be most like- 
ly to find you alone ? I can speak to Mr. Beres- 
ford afterwards." 

" Can not you say what you have to say here ?" 
rejoined Mabel. "I want to be amused, and I 
am rather in the humor for listening." 

<* Then let us talk of something pleasant," 
he answered. " I don't think it will be more 
agreeable for you to receive than for me to make 
my communication." 

"Then why make it At all?" she asked. 
"Why not put it off altogether?" she added, 
smiling, with her bewildering beauty, in his face. 

"Because," he answered, in a low, grave tone, 
" there are some things a man will put off doing 
until he has put off all honest, all honorable feel- 
ings. I must come to yon and clear my con- 
science, Miss Beresford, though I hope and pray 
all will go well with me — at least, it will be with 
you to decide for yourself and for me." 

" Oh ! if it is for me to decide," said Mabel, 
" I shall be inclined to give you absolution be- 
fore confession ; but if you are determined to 
make it, why, come — " 

"When?" he asked, eagerly. 

Mabel reflected for an instant, and then 
said, 

"At seven in the evening." She paused a 
second, and then added, "But had we not bet- 
ter go back? Mamma will wonder where I 
am." She rose up as she spoke, and he made 
no effort to detain her, for the quadrille was just 
finished. The dancers dispersed themselves; 
some fell into the slow march, and joined the 
promenaders round the room, others made their 
way to the conservatory, in search of the cool 
quietude which was now only to be found there. 

Meanwhile Daisy was dancing and enjoying 

berself thoroughly, despite her anxiety for the 

arrival of her two Mends— ah anxiety that at- 

iracted the attention of whomsoever she hap- 



pened to be dancing ^vith, for she wi 
ually turning her small head and eag< 
wards the door. Presently, in the mi 
inspiriting galop, she uttered, panting 
partner's ear, "Oh, stop I do stop, plea 
— I'm tired." They stopped accorditt| 
waited a moment to take breath, and 1 
a radiant face and sparkling eyes, pioi 
way towards the door, and reached : 
Kenneth and Dunstan entered. SI 
Kenneth first, for his tall figure towe 
most of the people there, and she ki 
Stan was beside him. Hers was the fi 
iar face that greeted them. 

"You have come at last!" she sal 
a hand to each. "We began to thi 
thing had happened, and you would 
at all." 

"Where is Mabel?" exclaimed 
glancing eagerly round the room. 

"I don't know; but she is enjoy in 
somewhere, I suppose,' - said Daisy. 

** Is she very vexed, Daisy ?" 

"Vexed? no. What should she 
about?" replied Daisy. 

" I promised to be here, and engag< 
the first dance ; and, as you know, M 
not like to be disappointed." 

" Oh, rest easy — I do not think she 
appointed in the least!" replied Dais} 
ingly. " She opened the ball with Mi 
ton. But what has kept you, Duns 
any thing the matter ?" 

" My mother has been ill, Daisy,' 
swered, gravely ; " nay, is ill, and I < 
leave her till she had seen the doctor, 
assured there was no danger." 

"And there is none, of course, or j 
not be here now," said Daisy ; then, t 
Kenneth quickly, she added, "but 
Etty ? She was to have come with y< 

" She is staying with Mrs. Bourke, 
swered. " We did not like her to be 1 
so Etty staid behind." 

" Yes ; and almost turned us out oft 
and called us useless lumber," replied 
" I begged her to come, but the more 
her to come, the more she determine* 
behind. The mater is delighted to I 
and I suppose women do understand on 
best." 

" How good and kind she is !" e 
Daisy. "Ah, I shall never be as go( 
ther!" 

Daisy could thoroughly appreciate 
sacrifice, for she knew she had been lo< 
ward with unusual pleasure for the bal 
consfield. She had never been to on 
description ; her experience was limit 
cial tea or formal dinner parties, with 
sional carpet-dance got up imprompti 
after all, are perhaps the pleasantest. 
nor preparations for this special ball ! 
quite an event in Etty's quiet life; 
choosing and arranging her dress was a 
\ meut such && ah^ xwNi\^ ^xiyi^-^^, "ft^ 
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pretty dress was thrown aside, and, instead of 
being there, making one of that gay and bril- 
liant scene, she had willingly foregone the pleas- 
ure, and taken her place in the sick-chamber ; 
bat the invalid was Dunstan's mother, and do- 
ing for her was like doing for Danstan's self. 
And so it came to pass that Esther French was 
satisfied and happy in the part she had chosen. 
The same stars that looked down with their pale 
steady eyes through the vine-leaves upon the 
whirling waltzers looked down on lonely Etty, 
as she lifted aside the curtains, and peeped out 
to see what sort of a night it was, and listen to 
the wailing of the sea. 

When Daisy uttered her wish that she was 
half as good as Esther, Kenneth answered her. 

** You have no need to wish to be better than 
you are," he said ; but Kenneth was not a man 
to pay compliments, even of this mild character, 
and he blushed and looked awkward when he 
attempted it. 

** Don't be silly, Ken I but take me to have 
an ice," replied Daisy, loftily ; for the small 
damsel sometimes patronized the big soldier. 
He smiled, and seemed to like her way of pat- 
ronizing him — indeed, it might bo said that he 
was led by a i)aify-chain. 

She turned round to make a playful remark 
to Dun Stan, and, to her dismay, found he had 
departed, and just caught sight of his back as 
he went wandering about the room in search of 
Mabel. Blank disappointment was plainly writ 
upon her face, as she added, 

'*Why, he's gone ! and has not asked me to 
dance even once!" 

Her vexed tone caught Kenneth's attention : 
he said, cheerfully, rather glad to have her to 
himself, 

<< Never mind, Daisy ; dance with me in- 
stead. I'm an awkward, fellow, I know, but 
I'll do my best." 

''But you never waltz, and you hate danc- 
ing," rejoined Daisy. 

'' So I do ; but I'll try and not hate any thing 
yon like, little Daisy." 

His grave eyes softened, and he looked down 
upon the young face tenderly. 

*'0h, that is nonsense!" she answered; 
''you know, we can not help our likings or 
hatings, either in small things or great. But," 
she added, looking up at him archly, " I do be- 
lieve you are trying to pay me compliments. 
Ken ! There, you need not apologize ; I will 
forgive you this once." 

"I had no thought of apologizing," he an- 
swered ; '* indeed, I think I was going to pay 
you another." 

" I am glad yon did not; you know, human 
nature can not stand too much, and — and — ^your 
compliments are so funny, Ken ! not flowery, 
and got up to suit all occasions and all people ; 
but yon are so grave about it, as though yon 
had got them out of the ' Moral Reflector.' If 
yon were not so grave they might not seem so 
fanny." 

Kenneth did not like to be called "funny." 



His heart was full to overflowing of sweet, ten- 
der feelings. It was strangely perturbed just 
now. His talk with Dunstan Bourke upon the 
sands had made him more keenly alive to his 
own longings, his own desires, and induced tfim 
to think seriously on many things, and on little 
Daisy most seriously of all. He loved the way- 
ward girl so devotedly, yet so passionately with- 
al, that the bare thought that another might 
step forward and win her away from him gave 
him a bitter pain ; and he resolved to learn the 
truth — if there was any chance, any hope for him 
or not. Though, both morally and physically, 
he was bravest of the brave among men, yet 
in the presence of this child-woman he was shy 
and nervous as a boy. However, he had re- 
solved to feel his way to Daisy's heart under a 
masked battery of pretty complimentary speech- 
es, half jest, half earnest, but she had thrown 
his forces into confusion at the onset, had laugh- 
ed outright, and called him " funny." He was 
taken aback for the moment, and did not know 
what to answer ; at last he said, 

"I don't know anything about the 'Moral 
Reflector,' Daisy, and I don't think I make my- 
self more ridiculous than other men in the com- 
plimentary line." 

She saw from his look and from his tone that 
he was hurt, and said in her pleasant coaxing 
way, 

" Why, Ken, you are not really vexed because 
I called you ' funny ?' I did not not mean to de- 
preciate you or your compliments either. Ton 
are so grand, and bold, and strong, that to hear 
you make pretty speeches is like hearing the 
noble lion trying to purr like a pussy-cat ; and 
that would be funny, wouldn't it ? and no of- 
fense to the lion either." 

" I am an ill-tempered bear, Daisy ; forgive 
me !" he exclaimed, recovering his good-humor 
on the instant. 

" No ; you are a dear delightful old goose. 
Ken," she answered; "and you ought to know 
that I prefer your plain speaking to the prettiest 
compliments of any man living — there ! Fm 
not sure that that is a proper speech for a yoang 
lady to make ; but we are not like other people 
— ^yon and I : there is no fear of our ever mis- 
understanding one another, is there ?" 

"No," he answered, his whole face radiating 
as he looked down on hers ; "I have only one 
fear — that we do not understand one another 
quite enough." They had wandered on till they 
had got in the way of the dancers. 

" Let us stand back here," exclaimed Daisy, 
discovering a small recess, " and you can tell 
me all about Etty and Mrs. Bourke." They 
stood back accordingly, and he told her all she 
wanted to know. They were not, however, al- 
lowed to remain there long, for his attention 
was claimed elsewhere, and Daisy was carried 
off to make up a set of the Lancers. Meanwhile 
Dunstan had continued his search for Mabel, 
and had gone the round of the rooms, escaping 
from the smiUtv^ %tAX^% ^tA v^\<«^ ^^oal^Xfta^ 
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dancin^r, but sitting quietly in a corner with his 
consin Roland ; not flirting over ices and lemon- 
ade, nor talking light talk, ball-room fashion, 
but talking with grave faces and in earnest tones. 
The two gentlemen shook hands in the manner 
of friendly relatives where there is no great love 
on either side, and then Dunstan apologized to 
Mabel for having broken his word. She smiled, 
bowed, and assured him it was of no conse- 
quence, in fact she had entirely forgotten to 
exp^t him. Sir Roland made some passing 
remark, and the two cousins began talking on 
general matters ; but it soon became evident to 
Mabel's eyes that Dunstan was chafing sorely. 
Presently, when there was a lull in the conver- 
sation, he stooped over her, and said, 

'* You have kept a waltz for me surely, Mabel ? 
You knew I should be here some time to-night." 
''I have not been dancing much," she an- 
swered, anxious to keep him in good temper, 
** but I'll take a turn with you now, if you like." 
He was delighted. She rose up, and with a 
charming smile handed her fan to Sir Roland 
Boorke, and was whirled away in Dunstan's 
arms. Sir Roland watched her graceful figune 
for a while, till she was lost to his sight. His 
were not the only eyes that watched Mabel 
Beresford with unusual interest that night: there 
was another, an older and graver man than ei- 
ther of her present admirers — ^Mr. George Deni- 
son, a merchant reputed very wealthy and very 
eccentric, who had hitherto had but little time in 
his busy life to think of beauty, or even to dream 
of love ; but now he had leisure to observe and 
look round, and see the machinery of the arti- 
ficial world in motion ; not that portion of the 
outward and visible world's machinery that is 
made up df science, art, and skill, and worked 
by engines of iron or the power of gold, but of 
that subtle and invisible world of human passions 
which is worked by that most powerful of all 
engines, frail woman's beauty. He had seen 
Mabel but once before this night ; he had never 
obtruded himself upon her notice, never even 
touched her hand ; but he had listened to her 
voice, had looked upon her face, and was straight- 
way lost. He had come now some two hundred 
miles from the distant north of England, that 
he might see her again. He had watched her 
through all the pleasures of the evening, and 
lost sight of her but rarely ; had even been near 
when she thought herself alone in the conserv- 
atory with Sir Roland Bourke. He had got 
a pretty accurate notion as to who would be his 
rivals, and in what way they would be likely to 
rival him, if he went forward and proposed to 
marry her, which he was heartily inclined to do ; 
for the passion which he called love had seized 
him and taken possession of all his senses : it 
was like a strong fover-fit, which he had neither 
the will nor the power to shake ofi^. He was 
not a young man, was not even good-looking, 
still he did not despair. He was one of those 
wicked, worldly men who believe that every 
woman has her price ; that some ask only love 
/or fore, while ot/iers are content to take gold in ' 



exchange for beauty, or rank in exchange for 
wealth. If ever he entered the matrimonial 
market, he was prepared to give a fancy price, 
provided he obtained the article he wanted — 
and he stood a good chance of getting it, too ; 
for there is a prevalent idea strong in feminine 
natures, that to bo rich is to be happy ; that the 
golden branch must needs boar pleasant fruit; 
they pluck it, taste it, and too often find it filled 
with gall and bitterness. Truly the golden oint- 
ment is sometimes spread over ghastly wounds, 
which it irritateth, but healeth not. 

There lay ready to Mabel's hand that night 
gold, silver, and dross. Which would she stoop 
and take ? which leave behind, or tread beneath 
her dainty feet ? None could tell ; and she was 
as much in the dark as the world around her. 
She was content and happy, playing in light- 
comedy fashion with whatever lay nearest to her 
— never heeding whether it was human vanity 
or a human soul. 



CHAPTER X. 

GOLDEN HOUnS. 

"Days of eammer-color'd seas, 
Days of many melodies." 

Mabel rose early the next morning after the 
ball at Beaconstield, and, in an unusually ami- 
able spirit, paid a visit to Daisy before she was 
well out of her bed, to bid her a '^ good-morn- 
ing." She kissed her, and sat down beside her. 

**I shall not be in your way, Daisy dear, 
shall I? If I am, pray tell me, and I'll go 
away again." 

**0h, no, I am too glad to have you here, 
Mab!" replied Daisy, delighted at her unwont- 
ed condescension. '*It is very kind of you to 
come ; you know I am grateful for small mer- 
cies. We can have a nice talk while I'm dress- 
ing, if you don't mind." 

"That is the very thing I came for," said 
Mabel. " I detest i*egular formal talk about 
any thing ; but I delight in a gossip where we 
can pick up little fragmentary bits of chit-chat 
about every thing and every body. Did you 
dance much last night?" 

" No, I did not care to." Daisy was sitting 
before her looking-glass as she spoke, brushing 
vigorously at her crisp, obstinate curls. She 
paused in her operation, and added, as though 
following out her own thoughts rather than con- 
tinuing in Mabel's gossiping strain, '* There 
was nobody there that I cared much about. 
The world seems full to overflowing with dull, 
uninteresting people one does not care for, and, 
somehow, they are always bobbing in one's way, 
and coming between us and the real nice con- 
genial people we like. I hate balls !" she add- 
ed, emphatically. Mabel seemed surprised at 
her vehemence, and answered, 

** And yet you were so anxious to go, Daisy. " 

" Yes ; but that was before it began ; now it 
is over, I find I did not care for it at all." Ma- 
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bel leaned forward, and looked with a steady, 
inquiring gaze on Daisy's face. 

*' I don't quite understand yon this morning," 
she said. '*/ enjoyed myself immensely, and 
I am sure you had as good a chance as I had. 
Every thing seemed to go swimmingly, I thought. 
There was no lack of partners, and very good 
dancers, too." 

" They did not fall to my lot," replied Daisy; 
*' those I danced with danced badly, and were 
horribly stupid." 

"Well, there was Kenneth French," con- 
tinued Mabel; **he is not stupid, and he was 
hovering about you all the evening." 

*'I did not choose to dance with him," re- 
plied Daisy ; '* he is so big and I am so little — 
we should have looked ridiculous. Fancy a 
daddy-long-legs whirling about with a lady-bird 
in his arms I one would have represented me 
and the other Ken figuratively." 

*' Then there was Dunstan — he waltzes splen- 
didly." 

''Yes; but he never asked me," replied 
Daisy ; and the truth of her disenjoymdnt the 
evening before bubbled up from her heart to 
her lips. ''And what could have been the mat- 
ter with him?" she added, eagerly. "Some- 
thing must have happened to annoy him dread- 
fully." 

"Why?" 

"Because I saw him standing by himself 
tgaiopt the wall, and I went up to him, and 
touched him and dropped him a courtesy, play- 
fully, you know, and asked him if he was wait- 
ing for a waltz. He turned round, looking — 
oh, so frowning ! and then jerked his head away, 
saying crossly, ' Don't bother, Daisy !' I thought 
I should have burst out crying, I could hardly 
prevent myself— it is not often he speaks to any 
body in that ill-tempered way. Do you know 
what ailed him, Mab?" 

"No," she answered; "but I thought he 
was not in the sweetest temper possible. By- 
the-by, Daisy, do you know papa and mamma 
are going to spend a long day at Hillsborough, 
and will not return till to-morrow morning? 
What shall we do with ourselves ?" 

"Whatever you like," replied Daisy, hearti- 
ly, feeling of some importance at that moment, 
for Mabel rarely consulted her or deferred to 
her wishes in any way. " How nice and kind 
yon are to-day, Mabel!" she added. "I do 
not believe there is any body so delicionsly 
charming as you are when yon like." 

"/always like," she answered, sweetly, "but 
you do not always understand me." 

"I dare say it is mostly my fault when we 
quarrel," replied Daisy, with a slightly repent- 
ant sigh. "I am afraid I am impetuous, and 
when you are so sweet and cool and satirical, 
it drives me wild. But we will be very happy 
to-day, and yon shall lay it out your own 
way." 

" It will be laid out very simply, then," said 
Mabel. " First thing, I think we ought to go 
and inquire after Mrs. Boarke." 



"Exactly what I should like to do," replied 
Daisy, brightening. 

" We shall no doubt stay to lunch, if Letty 
French is there still, and afterwards have a 
ramble over the hills. Dunstan is sure to offer 
to be our escort." 

"That will be delightful!" said Daisy; 
" and perhaps he will tell us what was the mat- 
ter with him last night." 

"Perhaps," answered Mabels laconically, 
though she knew perfectly well he was not 
likely to take Daisy into his confidence upon 
the subject of his annoyance. "But come, 
make haste, or we shall be late for breakfast." 

On descending to that social meal they found 
Mr. and Mrs. Beresford busily dispatching ham, 
eggs, and coffee, for they desired to start early. 
Mr. Beresford merely nodded as the girls en- 
tered, and then resumed his reading ' of the 
"Times," his favorite, it might be said his only, 
literary study. He used to say that if a man 
could only digest all the information therein 
contained^ he would be' well grounded in all 
matters, social and political, respecting the life 
of the nation and the progress of the people. 
Not content with studying that noble periodical 
himself, he insisted upon his wife following in 
his steps. The little woman struggled hard, 
but she could not keep up with him, she was 
generally found lagging three months behind 
him ; and while he was wading through the 
slough of Mr. Gladstone's political mystifica- 
tion, she was marching valiantly through the 
storm which eventually burst over Mr. Disraeli's 
ministry. 

Mrs. Beresford and the two girls chatted over 
the events of the last evening. They pitied 
her for being a "wallflower:" she disclaimed 
all need of their compassion, declaring that she 
had passed her time very pleasantly, chatting 
with old friends and new acquaintances. 

" And, by-the-by," she said, " I have made 
one very agreeable acquaintance — a Mr. Deni- 
son, who says he has met you in town, Mabel." 

"Very likely," replied Mabel ; " one meets 
so many people it is impossible to keep them in 
mind. Which was Mr. Denison? that little 
bronze man who took you down to supper ? I 
dare say we have met somewhere : I fancied I 
remembered his face." 

" Your aunt tells me he is very rich," con- 
tinued Mrs. Beresford, addressing Daisy. "1 
fancy she thinks he would be a very eligible 
parti for you," she added, laughing. 

"I am much obliged to her," said Daisy, 
tossing her small head disdainfully ; "but I'm 
not to be sold, especially to a man of his metal. 
I don't like 'men of bronze, nor yet men of 
brass." 

"But he is a man of gold, yon hear," said 
Mabel. 

"Oh, no," replied Daisy, laughing; "I no- 
ticed him : he does not look the least bit like a 
gentleman. I should say he was just gilded 
over on the outAvd^^ VJba >Jcv^ ^R^^. ^e^^gs^^^'*^ 
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gilt were worn off he would be equally disagree- 
able. I wonder if he was the special somebody 
aunt wanted to introduce me to!" and Daisy 
told th^ story of her escape. Then followed a 
catalogue of Sir Roland Bourke's attractions, 
which Daisy gave with genial spirit, for she 
liked him heartily. Mabel only smiled, and 
sometimes quietly assented to Daisy's big em- 
phatic notes of admiration. She did not choose 
to show her hand till she had played out her 
game thoroughly, and had won. The evening 
would show whether she would gain a victory 
or sustain a defeat : all would depend upon the 
sort of secret Sir Boland Bourke had promised 
to disclose to her. At any rate, however mat- 
ters might fall out, she should keep her own 
counsel for another week. By that time she 
and Dunstan would be parted, both drifting 
away from Netby and its close associations. 
She had a wholesome respect for Dunstan, but 
was never sure which way his passion might 
drive him. And she would have shrunk from the 
task of standing face to face with Dunstan, to 
tell him she was engaged to his cousin Boland. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beresford started on their excursion of a day. 
The girls dressed and started off across the 
sands to Fenally. It was a lovely morning ; 
the sea was as calm as a lake, and the golden 
sand glittered in the sunlight. The rabbits 
came out of their sandy burrows and sat upon 
their haunches, and blinked their bright eyes 
as the girls strolled by them. Long before 
they reached Fenally they saw a figure in a 
light gray coat and round straw hat leaning la- 
zily over the low stone parapet that bounded 
one side of the domain. On perceiving them 
he vaulted over into the road, and came swing- 
ing along towards them, not hesitating, as though 
he doubted what his reception would be, but con- 
fident and smiling. Of course it was no other 
than Dunstan Bourke, they knew. He and Ma- 
bel greeted one another with few words, accom- 
panied by most eloquent looks. As for Daisy, 
he shook hands with her heartily, saying, with 
mock humility, 

**I am almost ashamed to look you in the 
face, Daisy. I behaved so like a bear last night 
that 1 feel I ought to go down on my knees and 
beg your pardon ; and I would, too, if that would 
be any satisfaction to you.'' The kind brown 
eyes were smiling down upon her so pleasantly 
that they set her heart fluttering in her breast ; 
her cheeks glowed, and her eyes danced as 
though the inner chord of some great joy had 
set her soul in motion. 

*'0h, pray do not say any thing about it, 
Dunstan," she answered ; " it was very rude of 
me to interrupt you." 

" The fact is, Daisy," he added, *' I was in a 
horrible temper ; and, like a coward, I vented 
it on you, the sweetest and dearest little soul in 
all the world !" As the girl's magnificent eyes 
were raised to his, gratefully and tenderly, he 
felt that there waa a very good excuse for Ken- 
neth's folljr, Mabel tapped her fopt upon the 



ground impatiently: she did not c 
Daisy should monopolize his attenti( 
that single moment, so she ipterrupt 
once. 

" We are just going up to inquire 
mother. X hope she is better this n 

*' Thanks, yes. She seems all r 
he answered. *' It was a sort of s 
sharp, indeed alarming, while it lai 
paused a moment, and then added, " 
you have come ; I have been expect! 
the last hour." 

"Expecting us?" repeated Mab 
did you know we were coming ?" 

** Oh, I knew well enough," he repl 
not you know that the aching bones 
ing when the east wind is rising ?" 

" You don't look as if your bones 
ing," said Daisy, taking upon herself 
him; "and I am sure we are neitl 
cutting, nor cold, as the east wind is.' 

" I was not going to be so ungal 
compare you to it," he answered, 
do not go in for scientific inquiries, 
you would know that there is anothi 
electricity besides that which flashes 
telegraph wires." He seemed to 
Daisy, but his eyes were fixed on ]^ 
his heart was full of her, as he adde 
is another and subtler electrical cun 
flashes from eye to eye and soul to 
tells us when those we love are drawf 
we stand." 

Poor little Daisy was bewildered, a 
fused she hardly knew where to look 
say ; and her cheeks burned as though 
had scorched them. 

"You are puzzling our wits with y 
tific similes," said Mabel, with her 1 
laugh. " Take care, or one of us mi 
you are making a true declaration of 1 

"At any rate," he answered, "la 
make a false one." 

At this moment they approached t 
and exchanged nods and smiles with Mi 
and Etty French, who were sitting iu 
ry working at the open window. Both 1 
as the girls came near, and gave them 
cordial welcome. Mabel dropped th 
of a kiss on Mrs. Bourke's cheek, and 
she was better; but Daisy nestled i 
caressingly, lifted her rosebud of a m( 
loving kiss, and whispered, tenderly, 

" I thought of you often last nigh 
most envied Esther. I had rather £ 
here than at the ball." 

"You were far more in your natur 
there, little butterfly," replied Mrs. 
" It would never do to cage up a bi 
like you with doctor's bottles and pill^' 

" Esther was here — " began Daisy, \ 
Stan interrupted her, saying, 

" Aye, but do you not know that Et( 

is an unclassified sister of charity, J 

, duty as my mother's daughtei*; till I bj 

lamfer -^ 
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** A wife, sir!" replied Mrs. Bourke, smiling. 
**How dare you mention such a thing within a 
mile of your mother's ears ?" 

*' Oh, hut I think it is as well to accustom you 
to the idea of the inevitahle she." 

'' Do not threaten mo in that indistinct sort 
of way," replied his mother, smiling, " but give 
me fair notice when the evil is approaching, 
that I may gather myself together and depart in 
peace from my boy's life." Though she was 
smiling as though in jest, there was a slight 
tremor of the lip which showed that an earnest 
thought was stirred within her. 

"That would never do, mother," replied 
Dnnstan, putting his arms round her and kiss- 
ing her ; " I could never get on without you. I 
would lay an embargo on you, and keep you at 
your post, whether you would or not." 

** You spoil him so dreadfully, Mrs. Bourke," 
said Mabel, *'I do not believe he will ever find 
a wife equal to continue your work, unless you 
seek one for him and give her instruction gra- 
tis." 

" He must not depend on my good offices in 
the matter," replied Mrs. Bourke, "fori plainly 
confess I have never yet seen the woman whom 
I should like to see my son's wife." There was 
a look in her eyes and a significance in her tone 
88 she spoke those words, looking full in MabeFs 
face, that Dunstan grieved to see. There was 
a quiet mischief, too, lurking in Mabel's eyes and 
dimpling the corners of her mobile mouth that 
made him feel at least uncomfortable, as though 
he were going to be placed under a cross-fire, 
where the weapons were concealed but danger- 
ous ; and he hastened to throw oil upon the 
slightly-troubled waters, saying, in his usual 
nonchalant way, 

" Query, mother dear, if you would ever find 
a woman sufficiently worthy to be advanced to 
such an honor. As for me," he added, and some 
few of his words reached only his mother's ear, 
"it would be easy enough to find somebody 
worthy of me — ^but worthy of yov," he dropped 
his voice, adding," that is quite a different ques- 
tion." At that moment Esther, who had quit- 
ted the room a moment before, re-entered, bear- 
ing some steaming decoction in her hand. 

"This was waiting for yon in the dining- 
room," she said, "but I thought you would like 
it here, so I brought it." 

"You are tempting Providence, Etty," said 
Dunstan ; " one would almost wish to be ill, 
to be taken so much care of. But, mother," 
he added, "you know, those two big children 
are orphans to-day; don't you intend to ask 
them to luncheon ?" 

" What nonsense !" replied his mother ; " of 
course they will stay. I should not think of 
their going back. Come, run up stairs and take 
cflTyour hats, girls I" 

" Thank you," said Mabel, who was always 
spokeswoman, "we must not stay; we only 
came to inquire after you." 

" Are you sure it was not to inquire after 
me?" asked DuBBtan ; " to see how I got over 



the fatigues of the dancing and the snubbing 
you gave me ?'* Daisy's quick ear caught these 
words, and she wondered if Mabel really had 
any thing to do with his ill-humor the night be- . 
fore. There were two things that slightly puz- 
zled her ; she could not account for Dunstan's 
discourtesy the last evening, nor for Mabel's 
great amiability this morning. Somehow she 
connected the two together. However, she did 
not trouble herself much about it now ; she did 
not care how things had been the last night, 
they were different this morning. He was so 
kind, and looked at her with such genial, pleas- 
ant eyes that her very soul seemed to expand 
with delight and sun itself in his smiles, even 
as the sweet song-birds spread their wings and 
bask in the sunlight, swelling out their throats 
and pouring forth melodious sounds, unknowing 
why or wherefore they are glad. It was some- 
thing in this way with Daisy. Even from that 
first meeting on the low-lying sands at evening, 
so long, long ago, Dunstan Bourke had been her 
hero ; and so he had remained through the days 
of her childhood and the changing years of 
youth ; now that she was on the verge of wom- 
anhood, with all the passionate drcaitaing and 
vague yearning for that something which soon- 
er or later comes into the life of every woman 
under the sun, ho was her hero still — " the good- 
liest man the sun e'er looked upon." His very 
faults and defects of character were pleasant to 
her eye, because they were a part of him. There 
is a legal saying, " The king can do no wrong." 
Daisy mentally applied this saying to the king 
of her soul ; in her sight he could do no wrong ; 
he was above criticism, above reproof. Although 
her feeling for him was all-absorbing, she nev- 
er thought of giving it a name. Indeed, she 
never considered the matter at all ; it seemed as 
natural to love him as to breathe and move, to 
think or feel. She never pondered on the why 
or the wherefore of either one or the other, nor 
gave a thought as to what the end might be. 
Strange to say, there Was not a shadow of jeal- 
ous irritation mingling with her feeling for him. 
He was a man of the world, and she saw him 
" doing as the world doth," and took no heed of 
it. Truly he was the star of her li fe, and wheth- 
er he would influence it for good or for evil, she 
knew not yet; she might know one day too 
well. 

In spite of Mabel's faint resistance, Mrs. 
Bourke made them spend the day at Fenally, 
seeing, as she said, that it would be a long time 
— the winter must come and go — before they 
would have a whole day together again. And 
a very pleasant day they had, a day that might 
have been marked with a white stone in the 
lives of more than one of the party. Every one 
was in good temper, and chatted and jested play- 
fully, rambling about the garden and looking 
out over the sea, till luncheon-time. Then, as 
it was one of those lovely bright days we often 
have in the early autumn — as though the sum- 
I met "w^a Yo^xYi \jci\«K^^,«xAVSx. ^\ssi^js^kw%0^'^- 
\ mg fweveVV \itt\C\Tv^— ^^^^^^Kc^ ^^tjw*^ ^ ^-^ 
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across to the Water Winch, a solitary cave about 
three miles distant, which seemed to be scooped 
out of the most wild and pictaresqne part of the 
coast, where the ragged rocks rose high and 
mighty from the sea — the beantifal variegated 
colors of the different strata, and the quaint 
shapes of the rocks themselves, wearing an ap- 
pearance of an old beaten, battlemented castle, 
as yon approached from the sea. In fact, it was 
the most picturesque part of that bold pictur- 
esque coast, and a favorite trip both with the 
residents and visitors. Dunstan's proposal that 
they should row to the Water Winch and leave 
the boat to be brought back by the boatman, 
while they walked home over the cliffs, met with 
general approbation . As they were crossing the 
sands. to the starting-point they met Kenneth 
mooning along in an aimless, objectless way. 
They invited him to join the party — an invita- 
tion he was by no. means slow to accept. They 
took their seats in high glee ; the boatman steer- 
ing, and Dunstan and Kenneth each taking an 
oar. Slowly the boat pushed off from the land. 
They were both good oarsmen, and rowed with 
steady, dexterous strokes, as they had rowed to- 
gether years back on the bosom of tll& Thames 
at Oxford in the old college-days, which seemed 
already a far-off time. The girls chatted and 
laughed, and made merry music with their own 
sweet voices. More than once the rowers rest- 
ed on their oars, hypocritically declaring they 
were tired ; and while they rested from their la- 
bor, coaxed the girls to sing, which they did. right 
willingly. Now and then, as the boat rocked 
lazily on the waters, the manly voices crept in, 
artistically though, perhaps putting in a second 
or uniting a tolerably good tenor to Mabel's 
sweet soprano, at last even creating a chorus 
where no chorus was intended to be. But what 
did it matter ^ they only wished to please them- 
selves, and they were pleased ; and though they 
were not particularly wise, they were particular- 
ly happy. After all, when we look back upon 
by-gone years, we find it was not the wisest 
things that made us the happiest ; and the mem- 
ory of many an hour, which has been filled with 
pleasant looks and foolish words only, will bring 
smiles, with half-tears into the eyes, giving a 
sort of solemn sunshine to the heart even now, 
while our wisest days are left shivering in the 
shade of years, unloved, perhaps unremember- 
ed. Fortunate indeed are they who can look 
back on those old foolish days without echoing 
the words — 

"Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
t. And the sound of a voice that is still !'* 

As their voices died away upon the wind the 
rowers bent to their oars again, and soon reach- 
ed the Water Winch. It was an awkward 
landing-place, and there was some difficulty in 
keeping the boat steady while the girls got out ; 
then there was such a laughing and chattering 
as they scrambled up to the top of the cliff. 
Tbejr gained it at last, after sundry false steps 
/tnd tumbles, which, boweveTf did nobody any 
liarjn, but rather increased the pleasure of the ex- 



cursion. Then they strolled homeward th; 
the meadow-lands that crowned the cliff, 
ing their faces seaward and drinking ii 
sweet fresh air, murmuring regretfully 
they would be leaving it so soon. Gra^ 
the merry ring died out of their voicef 
their tones grew soft and low as they talk 
the fast-approaching time when their magi 
cle would be broken, and the hour they 
even now passing so pleasantly would be 
ing away into the past, soon to be talked 
" the long, long ago." When would the; 
tread that same path again together? 
asked the question of one another with sn 
eyes. Perhaps Mabel was the only one 
fancied that if an oracle could give the an 
it would be "Never." Perhaps, after all 
rarely that we do the same thing twice; i 
similar circumstances, and in the same 
pany. 

As they walked onward, now silent for f 
ment, then talking in a half-gay, half-regi 
strain, a brisker wind sprang up, and a sh 
crept over the face of the sun. This the] 
well ; but there was another shadow which 
could not see threatening to sweep into 
lives, tearing them all asunder, and shu 
out'the sunshine from one soul at least.^ 

As they came near the Terrace, Mabe 
faint and tired. She would not go back 
them to Penally, she said, but would go in 
lie down for an hour or two. Daisy wish* 
remain with her, but Mabel would not ha 
so. 

" No, Daisy," she said, " I insist upon 
going. Mrs. Bourke would be disappoi 
else. My staying away does not matter, a 
Dunstan," she added, giving him her hand, 
looking at him softly through her long si 
lashes, "the dinner-hour at Penally is se 
Well, if you will bring Daisy back by ni: 
will have some coffee ready : if I rest qnie 
shall be better by that time." Of course 
all uttered many regrets; but Mabel ab 
had her own way, and watched them,wa 
her hand as they passed down the garden he 
ward across the sands. The weary expres 
faded from her face, and she sat down ^ 
clasped hands and expectant, sparkling eye 
await Sir Roland Bourke, who she knew w( 
keep true tryst. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MABEL MAKES HEB GAME. 

" Oh, let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet, 

Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet ! 

Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 

I shall have had my day.'* 

Mabel sat with folded hands, humming I 

ly to herself, keeping her eye and ear upon 

watch for Sir Roland Bourke, who was con 

\ by bis owTV aYV^vatTa^xil, ^V^ \i«A ^» \&».\^ 
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as to be quite alone to receive him. She had 
given the servants a holiday, with the exception 
of the cook, who Mabel knew woald be only too 
glad to avail herself of the opportunity to invite 
a friendly gossip below : there would be no one 
to talk of his coming or his going. If she 
chose to keep his visit a secret, there was noth- 
ing to prevent her doing so ; if, on the other 
hand, things turned ouX as she hoped and ex- 
pected they would, his visit was easily account- 
ed for. Meanwhile, as she sat watching and 
waiting, her thoughts were busy wondering 
what Sir Boland could have to say that he 
must say to her alone. Was it any thing that 
could or that ought to prevent her becoming his 
wife ? She smiled at the idea. Nothing but 
the loss of his name, fame, or wealth should 
hinder, that; yet he had himself seemed doubt- 
ful and hesitating — what could it be that he 
had to tell ? Perhaps he had been accustom- 
ed to an over-scrupulous section of womankind, 
who expect too much virtue from the opposite 
sex, and make no allowance for the frailties, es- 
capades, and miserable pitfalls into which so 
many stumble in the days of their headstrong 
youth, before experience is strong enough to 
warn, or reason to guide them. Well, she 
would hear all he had to say, and decide for 
herself. 

Presently she heard the gravel crackling un- 
der fast-approaching feet, and she knew that it 
was he. She unhasped the French window, 
threw it open, and let the warm ruddy glow of 
the fire light up her face and figure, as she 
smiled and beckoned that he might come that 
way. In a moment more Sir Roland strode into 
the room. She closed the window, dropped the 
curtain over it ; then, as they shook hands to- 
gether, she apologized for being alone, adding, 

*' Mamma and papa are both away until to- 
morrow, and even Daisy has deserted me.'' 

'* I am glad, very glad, that you are alone," 
he answered; *'it is exactly as I wished, for 
what I have to say is for your ear only." Sir 
Boland seemed in a state of perturbation, as 
though he would be glad to postpone his saying 
even for a few minutes longer. " I hope you 
were not over-fiitigued last night, Miss Bercs- 
ford. I have scarcely slept for thinking of 
yon. Do not turn away : I do not mean flat- 
tery. The hope of winning you has been 
coupled with the dread of losing you — " 

** You can not very well lose what you have 
nerer possessed," said Mabel, interrupting him. 

*' No ; but I may lose the hope of it ; and. 
Miss Beresford — Mabel," he added, "you know, 
or you may not know, for you have not lived so 
long as X have, how painful it is to look on any 
thing you value for the last time ; but to look 
on the living face of a woman we have learned 
to love, and know that our own words may blot 
it out from our sight forever, is the worst pain 
of all I I hardly know how to speak— yet speak 
I musty though I know my words may ruin my 
cause ; but I am an honest and an honorable 
man, so I mast speak out," 



A quick, impatient gleam shot from Mabel's 
eyes, and a frown for a moment contracted her 
brow. 

"Why does he speak to me at all?" she 
thought. "He wants to tell me of some horri- 
ble thing of days gone by — what is it to me ? 
What do I care to know of his past? 'Let 
the dead bury its dead.' His present and his 
future only are interesting to me, for they may 
in part be mine. Perhaps ho will tell me some- 
thing which may compel me, against my will, 
to reject him. Pshaw! I would rather he 
were a rogue than such an honest man as this." 
These thoughts flashed through her brain in a 
second, and for a second only the frown cloud- 
ed her brow. She was used to play her part in 
the masquerade of life, and if the mask slipped 
on one side for one moment, she adjusted it and 
was all smiles- the next. She answered him 
with an earnestness that was unusual for her. 

** If it gives you any pain to speak, pray be 
silent. I have no right, no wish to pr^ into 
your past life ; whatever you may have done, 
it could have been no wrong to me, therefore 
it is no concern of mine." She spoke in*such 
a kind, generous way, that as he looked at her 
he thought how few women were so gentle, so 
wanting in curiosity ! He took her hand and 
held it fast ; and as she sat with down-falling 
lids he had full time to feel to the very bottom 
of his heart how beautiful she was. 

"But as my past may have some influence 
over your future, it is right you should know 
that though you may be my wife — a most loved 
one, too — your children will never be my heirs." 
He paused, as though to see the effect of his 
words. There was a tremulous motion of Ma- 
bel's eyelids, but nothing more. She made no 
answer, no remark ; and he continued, " I have 
had — indeed, we all have had a foolish period 
in our lives, Mabel. Some men commit many 
small follies, and some men only one great one : 
that has been my case. I am now thirty-three 
years old. I was to a great extent always my 
own master, which is generally a misfortune 
when a man is young, with plenty of time on 
his hands, with much money in his pockets. 
Up to the time when I was one-and-twenty I 
led an idle, wandering sort of life. The formal, 
artificial state of society in London galled and 
irritated me. I was too wild to wear its fetters 
meekly, and when I could I escaped from its 
trammels, and amused myself in my own way 
— not always the wisest or the best. I fell into 
strange company, as yon shall hear; hence 
arose all my troubles. When I was about 
nineteen I joined a travelling circus — ^yes, Ma- 
bel, you may well look surprised ; I really did 
— and made my appearance before the public 
on the tight-rope. I ignominiously fell, and 
was hooted out of the ^lace." A smile lighted 
up his features while he spoke, as though he 
looked back with a sort of pleasure on those old 
vagabondizing days. "But I am not gplu^ t<\ 
. afftlct 70\i "w\\.\\ «w 'w\i'^A'^\s«wsr3 ^\\K^'^O^^n&«^ 
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order to understand the result. Well, in one 
of these wanderings, I fell in with a girl — or 
rather woman, for she was some years older 
than myself — a sort of agricultural beauty, 
broad, bold, and strong, rich in color, perfect in 
shape, and with a merry laugh which had some- 
thing of untaught music in it. WitH her I 
fancied myself desperately in love. She was 
the daughter of laborers, poor, ignorant, honest 
people who worked in the fields. She — ^well, I 
suppose eveiy woman has a right to do the best 
she can for herself— however, I was tempted, 
cajoled, or whatever you may please to call i( ; 
but at last I married her." 

"Manied her!" replied Mabel, as though 
she could hardly believe her senses; ** truly, 
and in your own name ?" 

**In^my own name," he repeated, "of 
course ; I could not have acted a lie with a 
woman, even the poorest and lowliest under the 
sun. Tos ; strange, almost like a dream as it 
seems to me now, I married her in the village 
church. She could neither read nor write, and 
affixed her mark to the marriage register! I 
blushed then, and felt ashamed, for I awoke to 
the full sense of what I was doing ; hitherto I 
had been passion-blinded. But it was too late 
to repent. I established her and her parents 
on a small farm, which was the height of their 
ambition ; it was a great rise in life for theuL 
She did not know, she never knew, my true po- 
sition in the world. It would have been no 
nse to inform her of it ; she had no mind to be 
cultivated ; she had no wish to improve her so- 
cial position ; her only desire was to be dressed 
better than her neighbors, and to do no com- 
pulsoiy labor, but to work when she liked or 
play when she liked. Thus far she was satis- 
fied, resting content and happy with her own 
people. I do not think she ever regretted her 
bargain ; I hope I never let her see how bitter- 
ly I regretted mine ! She regarded me as a 
"perfect wonder of talent and gentility. I sup- 
plied her liberally with money: she supposed 
I gained it by travelling through the country 
exhibiting my histrionic talent to an admiring 
world. It was well it should be so, for I was 
thus left master of my own time and actions. 
I need hardly say that my visits to the farm 
were few and far between, though I was always 
welcome, and she did her best to please me, un- 
conscious that she failed miserably. 

** Well, she died, and left a child — a boy but 
three days old — behind her. I procured a 
nurse from France who could not speak a word 
of English, and into her charge I gave the child, 
whom we carried away to a distant part of the 
country. Some few months afterwards I wrote 
to the old people saying that their daughter's 
child was dead. Thus all connection between 
them and me and mine ceased— ceased forever." 
Sir Boland paused a second, then added, " The 
boy is still alive, thank God ! and is at school 
in Derbyshire. He is christened after me, Bo- 
laad Bourke, but be knows absolutely nothing 
o/'mjr real self or fortunes, and he is too young 



to think or wonder about either. I have 
acknowledged him nor breathed of his exi 
to a soul; but now I feel the time is c 
fast when I must bring him home, and '. 
world know I have a son and heir. It 
be a cruel injustice to keep him longer 
scurity. You see all this, do you not. Mi 
he added, anxiously. 

" Yes, I quite understand— quite app? 
you," she answered, without raising her 
and he continued, 

" You can understand now why I havi 
considered misanthropical, and have kept 
from my relatives and friends. I cou 
bear to make any allusion to the past to 
question or remark; people, especially 
friends, are so kind and curious, they 
have held an inquisition on that portion 
old life which I most wished to forget, 
not courage to set my skeleton before the 
and — and so I have been misconstrued i 
life. When I first saw you, I began to 
to fancy what a blessed thing a home mij 
with a woman, beautiful, refined, and ti 
share it. The idea worked itself into a pi 
and impressed itself so vividly on my min 
it took possession of all my thoughts, and I 
myself mooning about the town, building i 
in the air ; but your face had its place in 
one. I saw you again, and found that I 
you — ^loved you well and truly. I have to 
so once, and have come all these three ht 
miles to tell you so again ; and in order t] 
deception, no concealment should lie be 
us two, I have told you that part of. my 1 
which I have hidden from all the world. ] 
ing what you now know, Mabel, I have bi 
question to ask you, and — and you must 
what that question is : Will yon, after a] 
has come and gone — will yon be my wife 
you are afraid to trust me, don't give nu 
hopes, but say ' No ' at once." Sir Rolan<3 
ed with eager earnestness upon her, waitii 
most fearing to breathe, lest the first infl 
of her voice might escape him. 

"I am not afraid," she said, looking i 
shy, upward glance in his face, and smilj 
she gave him her hand. 

"Thank God for that!" he said. Hisbi 
face brightened, and he seemed to shake ofi 
heavy cloud from his life, and rise up, men 
like a giant refreshed. They sat in the fli 
ing firelight talking together as only tho^ 
who have been delving in the heart of 1^ 
nature, and fancy they have found a tri 
which, like Aladdin's lamp, will light ! 
through love-enchanted lands to the endol 
lives. Presently Mabel remembered it wai 
for him to go. It was already long past i 
and she expected Daisy and Dunstan woi 
there by nine, and it would never do for= 
all to meet: Dunstan, she knew, had nd 
for his cousin Boland, and might spoil a| 
seemed to be going so well — as though noJ 
than a human hand could spoil a web of \^ 
\ weaving \ GtadvxBW^ %\vfe BLSVo^^^xJciftVsd^ 
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to die out, and a slow weariness to creep over 
her face wliich Sir Boland conld not fail to ob- 
serve : she told him she bad had a long, fatigu- 
ing daj, and would be glad to rest. He took 
the hint, and rose up to go, promising to call the 
next day and pay his compliments to Mr. Beres- 
ford. As they were upon the point of parting, 
she remembered that she had made no inquiry 
nor seemed to be at all interested in the boy, 
which, considering existing circumstances, per- 
haps she ought to have done ; so as they stood 
there prepared to say good-bye, she said, in her 
soft, winning way, 

** Ton have been talking so much about your- 
self, you have made me forget little Boland. 
Yea have never told me how old he is." 

^Let me see,*' he answered, '*he must be 
nearly eight — but I can soon tell you. I brought 
the certificates of my marriage and his birth with 
mOy that you might see them in case you wished 
to rerify my story." He lighted a taper that 
stood on the mantel-piece, adding, ''This will 
give us light enoagh." He produced a memo- 
randum-book from his breast-pocket, and showed 
them, to her, neatly folded together. He was 
right; the child would be eight years old the 
approaching January. Ho seemed grateful for 
her Idnd remembrance of the boy, whom he had 
feaxfid would be an obstacle in his way. He 
thattked her earnestly. His whole soul seemed 
to resolve itself into a kiss, as he stooped over her 
and pressed his bearded lips to her cheek. 

** Good-bye, my own — good-bye until to-mor- 
row!" 

** I think you said you were not staying in Net- 
by," she said, as he reached the door. ''Have 
you far to go ?" 

" I have put up at a little wayside inn. I am 
oyer at Peepdale," he answered. 

" But that is a long way, full five miles, or 
more," said Mabel, quickly. 

•'Yes, by the road," he said, "but if I skirt 
the cliff, which I intend to do, I save two miles 
at least, perhaps half the distance." 

"Bat the night is so dark !" said Mabel, peer- 
ing out ; ' ' there is neither moon nor stars, and 
the cliff-path — I know it well — is dangerous even 
when you have eyes to see. I don't think you 
are wise to take it on such a night as this." 

" I can find my way without the use of eyes," 
he replied, smiling as he spoke — it was so pleas- 
ant to feel that this fair woman was interested, 
anxious about him! In his heart he gave 
thanks to God that he would be something to 
somebody at last — no longer drifting about, a 
inlded waif and stray upon the world. Alas ! 
there are many melancholy waifs and strays 
drifting aimlessly about, besides those who are 
in rags and are picked up out of the gutter. 
•• You know, when I was a tiny child," he said, 
" I almost lived with my Aunt Bourke at Fenally. 
I know every inch of ground for miles round." 
Another parting word, an embrace as tender as 
the last, and he was gone. She heard him whis- 
tling softly the music of a happy soul as he went 
his way; ebe listened to that and thj3 sound of 



his receding footsteps till they were lost in the 
distance. 

Mabel returned to the drawing-room, rang 
for lights, and ordered cofiee to be brought in 
ready for Daisy, whom she expected eveiy mo- 
ment now. *' They will have to carry lanterns 
across the sands," she thought, " to light them 
home, and that is exactly what Daisy will like. 
I wish I had offered Sir Eoland a light, but I 
dare say he would have laughed at the idea. 
It is dark indeed, veiy dark — and cold too!" 
She shivered, stirred the fire into a blaze, and 
sat before it thinking — no, not exactly thinking; 
she set her thoughts loose, dream-fashion, and 
let them wander hither and thither as they 
would, making no effort to control or chain them 
to one thing. Now they drifted back into the 
past, then forward into the future ; they min- 
gled together odds and ends, threads and thrums 
of the old life, which made grotesque and strange 
work when she tried to piece them on to the 
new. These wandering thoughts brought many 
things to her memory which she would fain have 
forgotten, and made her think of many which 
had best been never remembered. Through 
all there . was a strong pulsation of remorse 
throbbing at her heart when she thought of 
Dunstan Bourke. She knew she was dealii^g 
him a blow in the dark ; she knew not how or 
where the blow would fall; but, however it 
might be, she was responsible for the conse- 
quences. But she tried to shut this knowledge 
out from her sight, and grew vexed with her- 
self for feeling uncomfortable. "After all," 
she argued, " I have really done nothing. If 
he chose to weave plans and erect fine struct- 
ures in the future on such frail foundation as I 
have given him, the fault is his own, not mine 
— if they fall to pieces, there lies no blame on 
me." She had never promised him any thing, 
and he had no right to complain ; in accepting 
another she had not broken her word to him. 
She laid this flattering unction to her soul. She 
had no regard for that faith and honor which 
may be pledged without the use of words, and 
for which there is no sign-manual given or re^ 
ceived. In her secret heart of hearts she was a 
coward : she dared not have stood face to face 
with Dunstan Bourke — ^like a living lie — and 
told him what she was telling herself, that she 
had done him no wrong ! Presently she grew 
nervous and lonely ; her thoughts troubled her. 
She got up, opened the window, and looked out. 
The night seemed to have grown even darker 
than before. She could see nothing, but she 
could hear the sullen roll of the sea with strange 
distinctness. Then she fancied she saw lights 
flickering along the sands below ; she strained 
her eyes to discover if she was right. The 
lights came nearer and nearer, till she heard the 
sound of voices — Daisy was coming home at 
last. 

In a few moments Daisy arrived, escorted by 
her two cavaliers, Dunstan and Kenneth. 

" How coi:^ wv^\iTi^\.'^avxViO«^'^r ^^\^"\ya»!" 
\Btan, g\axic\Tv% lowcv^ \Jwi taa^\ S5ci^^^Vii«5^^!«%. 
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at her with his frank brown eyes, he added, 
" I see you are better, Mab." 

**It has been sach fan crossing the sands !" 
said Daisy, merrily. * ' Danstan has been dodg- 
ing about with the lantern, making believe to 
tumble down and put it out — playing all sorts of 
funny tricks — imitating wild beasts, aAd chant- 
ing wild invitations for somebody to ' Come and 
be a member of the rollicking club !' whatever 
that may be. Altogether," she added, laugh- 
ing, *^ it has been a delightful journey — if you 
had only been with ns, Mab !'* 

'< It is fortunate I was not," she answered ; 
"you would not have enjoyed yourself so 
much — ^you know I hate noisy demonstrations. 
And," she added, with a musical trill, " I don't 
think the * rollicking club ' business would have 
suited me at all." 

*' There !" exclaimed Dunstan, pretending to 
pull a long, lugubrious face, *'that is the way 
you always snub me when l*m in good spirits — 
I would say, making frantic efforts to be jolly 
in your absence, Mab, only I know you hate 
slang." 

She smiled languidly in an absent way, as 
though she was thinking of something else. 
Then, as they chatted together, she offered to 
each a cup of coffee ; but Kenneth declined, 
saying he could not stay a moment ; he was anx- 
ious to get back to the Rectory, lest the house- 
hold might bo alarmed at his absence. 

" I mepely left home for a stroll this morn- 
ing," he added ; " but you all laid violent hands 
upon me, and kept me with you all day. Now 
that the night has come on so dark, I am sure 
my father will be anxious and full of fears 
about me. I must go at once." 

** Stay a minute, old fellow !" said Dunstan ; 
' ' we can not part company like that I We will 
go together as far as Fenally; then you can 
have the lantern to light yourself home : you'd 
never find your way in the dark." 

"Is the night so very bad ?" inquired Mabel, 
anxiously. 

"Rather," he answered ; "we could hardly 
see the end of our own noses." He gulped 
down a cup of hot coffee, and then the two 
young men started on their way homeward to- 
gether. As Daisy was crossing the drawing- 
room after their departure, her foot came in con- 
tact with something on the ground. 

"What is this?" she said, stooping and 
picking up a pocket-book, which Mabel at once 
recognized as that she had seen in Sir Roland 
Bourke*s hands. 

" Give it to me !" she said, quickly ; then, as 
she received it, she added, softly, "and don't 
say a word about it, Daisy, darling : some day, 
very soon, I will explain why I wish you to be 
silent now." 

And Mabel said her prayers, and went to 
bed, and slept as calmly as one who dreams of 
no evil and awakes to no sorrow. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



FINESSE. 



*' Oh that a man might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it < 
Bat it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then— the end is known.** 

Some strange news seemed to ha 
into Netby, and called the inhabitai 
from their beds. Laborers going to tb 
and fishermen and women coming froi 
villages into the little market-town, 
gloomy tidings with them. Some 
what they had heard, others what i 
they had seen. Each told the tale in % 
ary snatches, and one story got ming 
another, as it travelled from lip to lifi 
truth was lost in a maze and nobody o 
it out. Curiosity, awe, and wonder i 
among them as they hurried along to 
their own eyes, and learn the truth. ' 
sad spectacle met them before they ha 
on their way. 

At the foot of the cliff, just above t] 
of the tide, a man had been found at d 
lying on a heap of stones, the head fli 
and resting on one arm, while the o 
bent beneath him. Misery, and pain, 
guish had come to this man while the^ 
been sleeping in their beds ; and as tl 
listening to the wind and the roaring of 
this unfortunate being had attempted 
the cliff, and at one particular place, w 
rock had lately crumbled away, he had 
his footing, stumbled, and fallen — not I 
to the bottom, for there were stunted 1 
and tufts of vegetation growing out oi 
sures down the side of the cliff, hence 
had been broken. He had flung out h 
blindly, and clutched at whatever cam 
way. His broken watch-chain was I 
one place ; here and there upon the bus] 
bits of frayed cloth which had been tc 
him in his wild descent ; and in his ', 
still held the crushed green leaves he ha 
ed as he fell. Though his eyes were 
and all sense and power of motion gone 
not dead — his heart was beating still, 
lifted the poor bruised body from the 
and carried it mournfully into the towi 
Graves, the only practitioner in the pl« 
such help as was needed should be | 
him. 

Dunstan Bourke, strolling on the sai 
joying his early constitutional, heard 
news, and thought it would give him t] 
ow of an excuse for dropping in at th( 
fords' to tell them of it. He fancied t 
would be just down to breakfast. H 
not resist the temptation, so he climbed t 
cliff-steps, and went up the garden. C 
in at the window as he passed by^ he 8 
bel and Daisy sitting cozily over theii 
Of course they were surprised to see hinq 
unusual hour, and they told him so in | 
ibanlenng xsa^. T\i^^ '^'w^ V«A\x ivk 
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mood that morning ; in fact they set the hall 
of conversation going in such a pleasant fashion 
that he almost forgot what he had dropped in 
to tell. At last, during a momentary lull, he 
said, 

**By-the-hy, Mah, I told you last night how 
dark and dismal it was : there has heen a fear- 
ful accident. Have you heard of it ?" 

**An accident I where — what sort of acci- 
dent ?" inquired Mahel, arresting her hand he- 
fore the cup she held could reach her lips. 
There was a startled look in her eyes which 
Daisy noticed, hut Dunstan did not. 

*' A gentleman has fnllcn over the cliff he- 
twcen this and Deepdale," ho answered. With 
all MabeFs self-command, and it was great, she 
could not help the blood rushing to her face 
and then receding from it, leaving it as pale as 
death. 

'* Sailed !" she murmured, in a low voice that 
seemed to freeze upon her lips. 

" Killed — no. Perhaps it would have been 
betrer if he had, poor beggar ! he must be hor- 
ribly maimed. But what a dear, sympathetic 
8onl you are, Mab ! I do believe you feci the 
pains or miseries of other people as though they 
wore your own." 

** It is not that," faltered Mabel, in a voice 
80 changed that she would hardly have known 
it for her own ; " but these chances are so ter- 
rible, Dunstan I It is not only that we feel for 
other people, but we know that such things may 
happen to ourselves, or, worse still, to those we 
care for. What have they done with the poor 
creature, since he is not dead? Does he be- 
long to the town ?" 

'' I do not know any thing of the paiticulars," 
replied Dunstan ; " but I hear he has been car- 
ried to old Graves's. I think I shall go and in- 
quire all about it, and see if any thing can be 
done." 

"Aye, do," said Mabel; "don't lose any 
time, Dunstan ; go at once. See if we can do 
any thing. Mamma will be home presently, 
and I am sure she would be glad to be of any 
use. Come back soon," she added, as he took 
up his hat to go, "and let us. hear all about it. 
Perhaps, after all, it is a false alarm." 

For some minutes after his departure the two 
(i^rls sat looking silently in each other's faces. 
Fear and shame sat on Mabel's face, and some- 
thing of distrust and suspicion in Daisy's e/eg. 
She knew well enough that Mabel was not eairily 
moved — as she was evidently moved now — by 
any affliction or catastrophe ^)efalling either 
man, woman, or child that did not in some way 
touch herself—the only thing she utterly and 
wholly loved. Over her own small troubles, in- 
deed, if she only scratched her finger, she was 
especially tender and pathetic, but for other 
people's disasters she had no compassion. That 
special chord which vibrates sympathetically to 
every cry of sorrow, no matter whether it is 
wrung from the lips of starving thousands or 
from the agony of a single sufferer, was want- 
ing ia Mabel Beresford's organization. WeU, 



perhaps she was hardly to blame for not pos- 
sessing that which nature had neVer given her. 
After all, those who do not sympathize with the 
sorrows can not enter into the joys of others. 
If they escape more pain, they lose more pleas- 
ure. However, Mabel was suffering now — there 
could be no mistake in that : a blow had fallen 
on some invisible part of her nature, and show- 
ed itself plainly in her white face and the scared 
look that had crept into her eyes. She recon- 
noitred Daisy's face as though it were the lines 
of an enemy and she was studying where she 
should make the charge. She took the short- 
est road, and was the first to speak, in a low, 
half-whispering voice. 

" Daisy, I know who that man is. It is Sir 
Roland Bourke !" Daisy looked at her in blank 
amazement, and Mabel continued, hurriedly, 
" Tes, I am sure it is he, and no other. He 
was here last night. He came here to — to ask 
me — but there, never mind — I told him it was 
no use, and he went away. I knew he was go- 
ing over the cliff. What shall I do, Daisy? 
what shall I do ?" 

"Do not distress yourself so," replied Dai- 
sy, soothingly. "Of course I can understand 
your being upset — we are all shocked at such a 
terrible accident as this ; but you could not help 
it. It was not your fault that he fell over the 
cliff; and there was no harm in his calling here 
Inst night — only tyhy did you not tell us he had 
been here when we first came in ?" 

" Because I did not wish you to know it until 
I had spoken to mamma, and things had been 
arranged in some way," replied Mabel. "I 
think it is dishonorable to speak of a man if 
you mean to reject him. If— if I had accepted 
him you would have known soon enough. It 
is necessary to be silent on those matters while 
they are under consideration, as one gets talked 
about. A rumor of this sort of thing is so easily 
spread abroad, and when nothing comes of it, 
people are set wondering at the why and the 
wherefore ; and to me it would be intolerable," 
she added, haughtily, " to have my affairs dis- 
cussed. Now you can understand why I did 
not speak of it last night— why I shall never 
speak of it at all ?" Daisy was but half satis- 
fied, and answered, 

" But now that this terrible accident has hap- 
pened, it can not matter so much. Why did 
you not tell Dunstan just now that you think 
it was his cousin Roland ? I suppose he fell 
in love with yon, Mab^" she added, looking on 
the fair face with admiration ; "that is not sur- 
prising, and it was quite natural he should wish 
to see you again. I don't see the least bit of 
harm in his calling last night. He did not 
know you were alone, or of course he would not 
have chosen that time to come ; only it does 
seem odd, Mab, that you should wish to conceal 
his visit, especially from Dunstan." 

"And it is Dunstan especially who shall 
never know it, unless you betray mft V ^sssXakssk.- 
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etl Daisy; "I will never, never speak of it, 
iiince }ou wish me not. Still I do not see the 
barm of it ; and in the long run, Mabel, dear, 
is it not best to be straightforward and true ? 
If any thing should ever come out, would it not 
seem mean and deceitful to have kept silence on 
such a trifling matter just at this trying time ? 
And then there is the pocket-book," she added, 
quickly, " of course it belonged to him. You 
must return that, Mabel." 

'* I must do nothing of the kind," said Mabel, 
sharply. ** You are so stupid, so dull of com- 
prehension, Daisy ! Can not you see that if he 
dies there will be an inquest, and if I volunteer 
any information, even in the smallest particular, 
I may have to be examined before the coroner ? 
Fancy any thing so horrible ! And it might 
get blazed abroad that I have spent hours with 
him alone in my father's house, at night, and 
my name would bo coupled with his not in the 
clearest fashion, Daisy. You know how cruel 
and censorious the world is ; I should die of 
shame ! If I were to reveal all I know, it could 
do no good to him, and it would ruin me. The 
]K)cket-book is empty, quite empty, and I shall 
destroy it." 

**I see — I understand now," exclaimed 
Daisy. ** Forgive me, Mabel, for making you 
say all this. I would rather be cut in a thou- 
sand pieces than breathe a word or thought 
of this to any one. We will never speak of it 
again even between ourselves, unless ^om broach 
the subject first. Now kiss me, dear, and thank 
you much for trusting me ! There, yon are 
looking better already : yon are losing that 
white, scared look that startled me. I could 
not think why yon should bo affected in such a 
strange manner. Suppose, after all, it should 
not be Sir Roland Bourke ?" 

** We shall soon know, as Dunstafi promised 
to come back and tell us nil about It." 

Dunstan carried out his intention, and went 
to Dr. Graves for the purpose of inquiring into 
the accident and seeing what could be done 
for the injured man. He was horrified on dis- 
covering it was his cousin fio1and,whem hehad 
sq lately seen in the fuil possession of health and 
strength. Changed he was — horribly changed I 
Strange to say, there were no bones broken, 
but he was sadly bruised and discolored. There 
was a deep gash on one side of his face, and his 
eyes were sunken and hollow. The chief injury 
was to the head, he having sustained a severe 
concussion -of the brain, on which the doctor 
looked seriously. It was a sad, sickening sight 
to see him lying there, bruised, battered, help- 
less, and still — the strong limbs quivering with 
unconscious pain, while the heavy breath came 
forth laden with groans, as though the spirit 
was anxious Co li«ave out the breath from the 
stricken body that it might itself get free. Dun- 
stan was, of course, anxious to do all that the 
kindness of a relative and the duty of humanity 
demanded. All the small enmity and potty 
Jealousies that had severed them for years died 
out. Danstan felt for him now nothing but 



sublime sorrow and compassion. He 
thought, never whispered in his own heal 
am his heir." He just called in at the Ti 
to tell Mabel how nearly the terrible ao 
they had all deplored concerned him, and 
hurried home, fearing that the news, if al 
ly told, might have an injurious effect up< 
mother's nervous nature. She could not ; 
be deeply shocked at what he told her, bi 
first thought was to be hopeful; and 8 
once stirred her household and set about 
ing preparations for his immediate rcmo 
Fenally, whither he was brought with al 
sible dispatch, and carried to the same chi 
which he had occupied when he was a boj 
If Sir Roland had had any memory 
how well he would have remembered th 
days when he used to throw open that la 
window, and reach out his hand to the f 
tree that grew close to it and snatch at th< 
blossoms and crush the soft, tender thin| 
twecn his fingers, heedless that he was thi 
stroying the rich, rosy apples that might 
hung upon the boughs when the autumn < 
The old tree had borne many a burden of t 
ing fruit since those days, but now the bio 
and the fruit were all gone, and its leaves 
and yellow, were dropping fast away. No 
er leaf or blossom laden, it stretched its I 
bare arms and tapped at the lattice wher 
injured man was lying wrecked in sui 
weather, and drifting between the tide c 
and the shores of eternity. He "was moan 
moaning ever, but unconscious still. I 
body knows what excitement even the 
trifling occurrence creates in these small 
away villages by the aefu The bare fact c 
accident bap{)ening to a stranger would 
been food for gossip and curiosity for some 
to come ; but when it became known thi 
Roland Bourke was the sufferer, to whos< 
tune and title their favorite young sqoire, 
Stan Bourke, was heir, the excitement wa 
tensificd to a great degree. The chances < 
and death were openly discussed ; and, anin 
by a morbid curiosity which is always 
when any terrible calamity occurs, they 
by twos and threes to examine the spot n 
he fell, and peered over the cliff at the 
branches that marked his descent. 

Thus by all people, save those whom it 

ed, was Roland Bourke's fate discu 

pKaally they were silent, not only with 
Kps, but in their hearts ; there was no whi 
ed wish, no deflre, no hope but to see R< 
himself again. Dunstan watched over hi 
tenderly as though no other feeling than b 
erly love had lived between them all 
da vs. 

The Bcresfords returned home precisely i 
time they were expected. They had heard i 
accident at the railway-station, but did not! 
to whom it had occurred until Mabel told 
it was Dunstan*8 cousin Roland. Mrs. B 
ford was g;cea\\y shocked and grieved. 
1 couTse s\\Q. cou\Ol ?vift\ wo "^ex^wv^X x^^gwx 
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of whom she knew so little, having seen him 
but that once at Mrs. Gordon's ball. 

"You danced with him two or three times, 
Mabel, the other night, didn't you ?" she asked. 
" What sort of a man was he ?" 

**Much like other people, mamma," replied 
Mabel: *'one ball-room acquaintance bears a 
very strong resemblance to another." 

** I thought he was very nice," exclaimed 
Daisy ; ** quite an original, and not a bit like 
other people," 

**Well," rejoined Mrs, Beresford, **I must 
say / thought there was something very peculiar 
about him — a worn, anxious look in his face. 
Are they quite sure it was an accident, my 
dear ?" 

**0f course; what else should it be? You 
don't mean to insinuate that he committed sui- 
cide, do yon ?" exclaimed Mabel, with an un- 
usually angry look in her eyes. Mrs. Beresford 
answered, deprecatingly, 

'* I don't mean to insinuate any thing ; but 
it seems strange to me that any one should at- 
tempt to cross the cliff, such a dangerous way 
as it is, on a moonless night. Was he going 
from Netby, do they say, or coming towards it ?" 

** How can any one possibly tell, mamma ?" 
replied Mabel, impatiently ; '* and what does it 
signify where or which way he was going ? We 
only know that he fell, and is seriously hurt. 
When ho recovers — if he ever does — I dare say 
he will answer any questions yoa choose to ask 
him." 

'* I believe he is a rich man," continued Mrs. 
Beresford, after a momentary pause, ** and you 
know, Mabel, Dunstan is his heir." 

** Ia ho ?" slie answered, indifferently. 

'* Of course he is ; you must have heard 
^iSuit," replied her mother. **I do wish you 
would not be so provokingly cool ; I do think, 
St least, you might take some little interest in 
dear Dnnstan's prospects — such friends as you 
hare always been, too I It is too late nowv but 
I shall go over to Fenally to-morrow and hear 
all about it." 

Mabel lighted her candle early, and went to 
her room. She and Daisy had but one waiting- 
maid between them. It need hardly be said 
that, as a rule, Mabel requirdl the greatest share 
of the girFs attention : this night she needed 
none. 

** Daisy, dear," she said, as she kisse^hgr 
and bade her " good-night," '< yon can Vm 
Frankland all to yourself this evening ; I shall 
not want her to do any thing for me. I shall 
undress quickly and get into bed. I am sleepy 
and tired." 

Once in her room alone, she bolted the door ; 
then in a mechanical, preoccupied way took off 
her dress, let down the coils of her long bright 
hair and arranged it for the night, thinking — 
yes, thinking all the while : then, leaning her 
cheek upon her hand, she sat silent, her eyes 
fixed upon the ground. Presently she got up, 
and glanced suspiciously roand^he room, as 
ijoagb Bbe fbared some invisiUSkAjsJiilfc be 



lurking in her empty chamber. She drew her 
curtains close, examined the door to make sure 
that it was bolted, and then drew out a pocket- 
book from her dressing-case, wherein she had 
concealed it the night before. She opened every 
pocket, took out and carefully looked over every 
bit of paper it contained, making herself mis- 
tress, so far as she could, of the secrets of the 
man who lay but a little way off, perhaps dying. 
She read over again the certificates of the mar- 
riage and the birth of the boy. Her face flush- 
ed, a significant smile flickered on her lips, as 
she cut them in little strips, rolled them into 
spills, lighted them systematically, and burned 
them all, one by one. She watched the flames 
licking them round and round : as the last spark 
died out she murmured, half aloud, ''Out of 
his way, and out of mine." The pocket-book 
itself she was a long time destroying ; being 
leather, it burnt but slowly. It was, however, 
consumed, every bit coiling and shrivelling like 
a living thing, until every atom was destroyed. 
Then she gathered the ashes together in her 
small white hand, opened the window softly, 
and scattered them to the winds. So, if the 
injured man died, it was well. She would be 
Dunstan's wife, for Dunstan would be the pos- 
sessor of his title and estates : there was no evi- 
dence of the former marriage, no token of the 
child's existence. She had destroyed both. If 
Sir Roland lived, it would still be well. She 
had been secret and silent in her doings, as well 
as in her thoughts. No matter who suffered, 
she was safe. 






CHAPTER XIII. 

A FAREWELL VISIT. 

"That agony 
Of dying love, wild with the tale of days 
Long past, and strange with hope that might not be~- 
All was gone now ! and what least part had he 
In Love at allf and why was life all gone? 
Why must he meet the eyes of death alone f " 

It was a dull October day when the Bores- 
fords were to leave Netby ; and Roland Bourke 
lay still hovering between life and death. He 
had recovered a sort of consciousness, a faint 
sense of feeling had come back to him, but his 
mind was feeble and his speech wandering, and 
unintelligible, except to those about him — and 
even to them his words carried no sense, they 
were strung so disconnectedly together. 

Divu|tan and Mabel had but few opportnni- .< 
ties of private conversation. The rules attS.'" 
regulation of life between Fenally and the Ter- 
race seemed disjointed and broken. Somehow, 
even when they did meet, their manners were 
constrained: they tacitly avoided talking of the 
future or mentioning Roland Bourke, except in 
commonplace inquiries on Mabel's part lind 
the necessary answers on Dunstan's, but noth- 
ing more. Mabel b»A.Vvww«:«X\a>»wi- ^Q^'^ 
\?aa fe\ci\Av, T^^VX^ia^ ««A. «k^w»nXs«^ ^»» 
kept \iw i<i€V\xviSi ^«\r^ Vv\i» ^-^^X^wX^^ 
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allowed not a single anxious word to pass her 
lips. 

On the morning of their departure he called 
in to say good-bye. Daisy and Mrs. Beresford 
were busy taking a last look round, to see that 
no knick-knackeries were left behind, nothing 
forgotten. Daisy, however, was not going to 
town with them, but was to stay behind on a 
visit to Esther French. She had received strict 
instructions from Mabel to keep a daily journal 
of all she heard and all she saw which bore any 
reference to Fcnally or Koland Bourke. 

Mabel was alone in the drawing-room when 
Dunstan entered, seated listlessly in her chair, 
looking over the "Times ;" for, as a rule, while 
the rest of the household were busy with their 
common duties, she, like *Move in idleness," 
was fluttering about hither and thither, perhaps 
dipping into an amusing magazine, or playing 
mth her drawing-pencils, fancying she was de- 
voting herself to art. Like the queen-bee or 
the butterfly, she enjoyed the honey the workers 
produced, taking all and giving nothing, except 
the glory of her beauty which God made ; that 
gave her no trouble to let the world enjoy. 
Dunstan's heart bounded in his breast when he 
found she was alone. She welcomed him so 
sweetly ; her eyes sparkled and her lips smiled, 
as though she was really rejoiced to see him. 
She was fickle and ever-changing in her man- 
ner even to him. Perhaps it was that very 
April weather of her mind which served to hold 
him fast, and kept him hovering between the 
delights of hope and the pains of fear. His 
thoughts ebbed and flowed according to her 
humor, even as the tides of the sea ebb and 
flow, never receding too far, and returning ever 
to kiss the shore. ^ 

"This is what I have been longing for, Mab, 
my darling Queen Mab !'* he exclaimed, as he 
put his arms round her, and kissed the soft 
cheek that Bolffnd's lips had pressed on that 
fatal night, as he bid her " Good-bye until to- 
morrow " — that 'morrow which had been sud- 
denly thrust sof ar ofl^, and which perhaps might 
never come ! '* I don't think I could have let 
you go without a word,'' added Dunstan ; " it 
seems so long since we have had a talk togeth- 
er !" She smiled, and answered him, 

" And yet it is only a few days since we had 
our last stroll upon the sands. You remember 
, how pleasant it was ?" 

"Aye; but it seems ages ago," he said. 
" Sinoe — since this calamity, Mabel, time hangs 
^eavy at Fenally; the day seems so^kpg* as 
^ugh it would never end ! There is^uch a 
gloom over us all. You know how tender my 
mother is — she is constantly with Boland. I 
relieve her as much as possible, but the poor 
fellow's moans are almost too much for me. 
I think he knows me sometimes, and likes to 
have me there — at least, he looks as if he did." 

" On the whole, do you think he is better? 

that be is likely to recorer ?" asked Mabel, with 

an assumed indifference which she was far from 
feeling. 



* * I hardly know whether to say I hope 
I fear it," answered Dunstan. "The i 
says if he ever does recover, he will alwa 
weakly in body, and worse than weakly in i 
the injury to his brain is incurable. But d( 
are not always right." 

" Do they mean that he will not be 1 
right mind— that he will be mad?" inq 
Mabel, her heart sinking at the prospect 1 
seemed darkening before her ; for if his i 
were never restored to him, even if he we 
imbecile, he would still hold his property 
her brilliant prospects would be clouded o' 

"No, not exactly that," replied Dun 
" but he will never be quite responsible ft 
acts, and will require constant care and w 
mg." 

" How terrible I" exclaimed Mabel. " ' 
a pity that he was not — I mean, he had b 
for his own sake, have been killed at once. 

" I do not know," said Dunstan ; " it is 
cult to say wliat is better or what best, t 
fall out so strangely. But I do hope thi 
us, at least, all will come right at last, 
see it is impossible for me to carry out n: 
tentions of going up to town ; it is not 
choice that I remain here. This miserabi 
fair has quite upset our plans, yours and i 
Mab— you remember ?" 

" Yes, I remember," she answered, soft 

" It is not my fault that I am left here ' 
you are drifting away back into the whir] 
bustle of life," he rejoined ; " but no mi 
you will think of me, and be faithful and 
Mabel, dear, won't you ? Among all my 
eries, don't let me be tormented with a < 
of you I I know now," he added, an< 
voice was thick with emotion, "how ma 
love you, my beautiful darling ! I do not \ 
whether I am more evil or more tempted 
other men, but since I have heard the d 
fact of Roland's state, that he will never, 
if he lives, be himself again, I have been ft 
wicked thoughts. Sometimes even while 
sitting watching by his side, looking on his 
battered face, my heart beats with some 
else than sympathy, and I find myself woi 
ing, laying out my own life, seeing mine bi 
en as his goes out — truly, Mabel, hoping he 
die !" 

"For his own sake, it would be bettei 
replied Mabel, consolingly. " Indeed, t 
intents and purposes he is dead now ; so i 
people die before they have ceased to brei 
In the grave he would be past all pain, all 
fering — far better that he should die than 
It must be terrible to see the strong man n 
of his strength, struck down in the prime < 
days I For his own sake, Dunstan, you 
that he was dead." 

" I fear that it is not for his own sake 

but for yours, for ours," replied Dunstan. 

don'A know if I am getting nervous, or fu 

morbid fancies, but I have a strong prei 

I ment — 1 feeA, "MLA\wi\, datWu^, t\\at you will 

\ come IQ m^.o^ct "BUAo.Ti^'% ^vaN^ \ ^Jwi \>w 
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of you and of him nre always blended togeth- 
er in my mind. Curious, isn*t it, Mabel, the 
tricks our spirits play us under certain circum- 
stances ? and these circumstances are of the 
gloomiest kind." 

"Gloomy, certainly, for you," she answered, 
" and most nnfortunate for Sir Roland ; but I 
do not see why you should be especially disturb- 
ed — your thoughts will neither hasten nor re- 
tard his fate, nor have any influence either 
way ; and, circumstanced as you are, Dunstan, 
it is natural you should wonder what the end 
will be. I had no idea," she added, smiling, 
**that you were so sensitive as to reproach 
yourself for your mere thoughts — thoughts, too, 
that will come and go without any control of 
yours." 

**You are a sweet comforter. Queen Mab," 
he answered, brightening, as he always did un- 
der her soothing influence; *'no matter how 
heavy a heart I bring with me here, it is always 
lighter when I carry it away." 

**I thought you were going to say you left 
it behind with me ! and indeed, Dunstan," she 
added, becoming suddenly more earnest, *'I 
wish you could. I can not bear the idea of 
going away and leaving you behind with so 
many troubles and anxieties. While we are 
here, and you can come to us and talk, I think 
it relieves your mind." 

**It does, indeed," he answered, heartily ; 
" but I shall be happier, much happier, now 
that I have spoken to you. I feel more sure 
of your love and sympathy. I shall think of 
you every day, and every hour of the day. We 
understand each other, don't we, dear? and, 
however things may turn out, we will be true 
to one another always. Better for us to begin 
the world with much love and little wealth ; 
bat things are looking brighter for us, and, at 
least, if we have not the one we will begin with 
the other." 

"Ah, now you are going ahead too fast!" 
said Mabel ; " it is astonishing what a very lit- 
tle encouragement sends you off like a sky- 
rocket. In your mental dictionary a 'little 
sympathy ' means * sacrificing affection,' and a 
grain of ' tender regard ' is the ' essence of 
love.' No, no, Dunstan, I bind myself to noth- 
ing. It is impossible for us to say what we 
will or what we will not do — we can not piece 
out our lives according to our own pattern. 
These things are ruled for us, and whether you 
and I pass our lives together or apart, depend 
npon it, every thing is arranged for the best, 
whether we believe it is so or not." 

" There is no best for me without y<m .'" he 
exclaimed, gripping her hand fast, and speak- 
ing ia^ voice marked with strong emotion; 
" bat only the won^ the very worst the world 
can measure out for me — " 

'* Or, rather, that yoa will measure out for 
yonrself," said Mabel, interrupting him. " Yon 
are as wayward as a child ; if yon can not get 
exactly what you want, you will have nothing. 



wisdom yet ! I should like to see you stronger 
and braver, Dunstan ; relying more on yonr- 
self, and less on circumstances. If I were a 
man, I would have made myself great for the 
sake of greatness, not for the sake of a woman's 
love. I would stretch out my hands and my 
hopes, and grasp at something which no woman 
should have power to give or to take away." 

"If you were a man, Mab, I dare say yoi^ 
would be as great a fool as the rest of us, nei- 
ther better nor worse," replied Dunstan. "/ 
don't pretend to have any specially grand he- 
roic feelings. Life is a poor possession at best, 
and certainly not worth having at all if we are 
to use it for our own profit only. I don't agree 
with you about the 'greatness for greatness' 
sake.' What is the use of climbing up, up with 
our hearts and our hands, too, till we reach the 
highest point of honor and glory, if we are to 
stand there alone, with no one to share what we 
have won, or to care if we have been braised 
and hurt in the struggle or not? Trust me, 
Mabel, those men who have labored to gain the 
foremost place in the world's opinion have not 
worked for themselves alone. They haVAuA^ 
some woman to please — a mother, a sister, or 
perhaps one dearer still. Some men are taved 
by, and all men are better and nobler for, a 
woman's love — and some are lost for the want 
of it. / have neither strength of parpose nor 
energy of will to be ambitious for ambition's 
sake ; but for yours, or for love's sake, Mabel, I 
could be the most ambitious man alive, and my 
ambition should carry me wherever I chose to 
go. Without you, I shall dream away my lifp, 
either here or elsewhere ; but I know it w9 
drift away, an objectless and useless one, as 
many a man's life has drifted away before, and 
failed, from the same caus^" 

"I see," replied Mabel, with an arch, play- 
ful smile ; " you want me, like the tail of a pa- 
per kite, to keep yoa steady. But I am not 
sure I should succeed, though ; you might soar 
away, and drag me with you so high till we 
were both lost in cloudland, and our journey 
might be said to end in smoke, as so many 
things are ended nowadays." While they 
were still discussing, Mabel feneing adroitly, 
and keeping Dunstan away from the point he 
most wished to gain, Mri, Beresford entered 
the room and welcomed iHinstan in her usual 
cordial, bustling way : "It was so kind of 8im 
to drop in to say good-l^ ! They had intended 
going over to Fenailj that very morning before 
they started, but had found it impossible, as 
there had been so many small matters to attend 
to, and so many little things had been left till 
the last moment. How were Mrs. Bourke and 
poor Sir Rolan4J|l 

" Much the same, both of them," Danstan 
said ; then added, 

" But is it quite impbssible for you to come 
over and lunch with us, Mrs. Beresford ? What 
train are you going by?" He was told thev 
intended ^tatVvci^^Vj >^v^^w« ^^^"<3«.nxxs^. 
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answered ; " do come — yon have plenty of 
time." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Beresford ; ** but I have 
got to take Daisy to the Rectory, and say good- 
bye up there. But, Mabel," she added, struck 
with a sudden idea, '* if you like to go over to 
Mrs. Bourke — it would only be a polite atten- 
tion, my dear, and I could call for yon on my 
way to the station. Yon may just as well do 
that as stay here alone. I know you don*t care 
to go to the Frenchs*." 

Much better, Dunstan- thought, brightening 
at the prospect, and it was finally arranged so. 
Mabel kissed Daisy with more cordial affection 
than she had done for many a day ; and for the 
first time in her life Daisy was sorry to say 
good-bye to Mabel, though it was only for a 
short time. Then Mabel and Dunstan set off 
for their walk across the sands. Though the 
day was dull and dreary, and the sea wore a 
melancholy, leaden look, it was a bright and 
joyful time for one of them, at least. Dnnstan 
hardly noted whether the day was fair or foul. 
He gathered light from Mabel's soft blue eyes, 
and his own heart turned it into sunshine ; and 
there is no sunshine like that which we make 
for ourselves. It is one of the few home-made 
things which are delightful without alloy, and 
may be made by the laborer in his cottage as 
well as by a sovereign on his throne. Mrs. 
Bourke was summoned down from the sick- 
room to receive Mabel. 

Dunstan had fancied that his mother's man- 
ner had not been quite so cordial to Mabel late- 
ly AS he could wish, but on this occasion he had 
nothing to complain of. She was more than 
cordial, she was almost afiectionate in her man- 
ner. Mabel, ' too, was equally gracious ; she 
seemed resolved that the last impression she 
made at Fenally should be fair and without 
shade. During luncheon-time Dunstan sat be- 
tween his mother and the woman he loved, 
looking brighter and happier than he had done 
since his cousin's accident. As they were sit- 
ting cozily chatting, waiting for Mrs. Beresford's 
coming, Mabel made manjib sympathetic inqui- 
ries about Sir Boland, and appeared so deeply in- 
terested in every thing concerning him, and the 
manner in which he had been affected by his fall, 
and wondering about his recovery, that Mrs. 
Bourke invited her to come up to the sick-room 
and see him. Mabel was so taken aback by the 
proposal that she found herself rising to accompa- 
ny her before she had time to reflect on what she 
was about to do. Havi ng once risen, from some 
cause or another she did not like to hesitate, 
but followed Mrs. Bourke slowly up the stairs. 
Her heart sank as she stood on the threshold 
of the sick-chamber. Mrs. Bourke opened the 
door softly, and admitted her within it. With 
noiseless footsteps she approached the bed where- 
on lay the wreck of Boland Bourke, breaking up 
— aye, surely breaking up and drifting away ! 
Even if the poor hulk were spared to struggle 
on a little longer, it would be stripped of the 
graces iFl»Jcb adorned it, and of the power and 



strength which had carried it so bravely in the 
teeth of the world's rough wind and weather — 
even as a ruined ship is stripped of the white 
sails and spreading canvas which carried it over 
the face of the sea. Any thing unsightly was 
always painful to Mabel Beresford's eyes ; in- 
deed, each and all of her seven senses were 
easily shocked if they were brought into con- 
tact with any thing discordant or unpleasant. 
The sight of Roland Bourke was doubly griev- 
ous to her, in many ways and for many reasons. 
She regarded him with some such feelings as a 
merchant regards a noble vessel well laden with 
worldly gear, which is to make him rich for all 
his days to come, when he sees her a misera- 
ble wreck drifting into port a water-logged and 
woiiihless thing. Truly her feelings were by 
no means to be envied ; she was perplexed in 
the extreme. If she could have been assured 
on one or two points, she would have felt no 
more for him than for a stranger's dog. She 
cared nothing for Roland Bourke himself. If 
she could have separated the man from his rank, 
title, and possessions, and given them all to 
Dunstan, she would have given him herself as 
well without a moment's hesitation. She loved 
him as she loved no other thing beyond the 
boundary of self. Now there was a chance that 
he might come into what he, what all the world 
believed to be, honorable possession of the 
things she coveted. It was a chance only — 
Death, must first intervene and take the life 
that stood between him and them. But would 
he ? that was the question which puzzled Mabel 
now. His shadow was there even now, hover- 
ing about the stricken man's bed, but he him- 
self might be far off. Roland might rally — 
rally and crawl through the world, exercising 
those mere animal functions that some call 
* living," but with the intellectual faculties 
numbed, the spiritual aspirations stifled and 
dead, or so weak and feeble as to be a mere 
death in life. 

One thought only was beating in Mabel's 
brain as she looked on him — that this poor bat- 
tered body and feeble mind stood between her 
and her heart's desire. As for his son, whom 
he had been ready to acknowledge, no one 
knew of his existence, so Roland himself had 
told her; and fate, or chance — if there is such 
a thing as chance — had put the clue to the boy's 
existence in her hand, and she had destroyed 
it. So of him she thought nothing — only of 
Dunstan and herself. If she could have killed 
Roland by a wish, a look, or an undiscovorable 
act, she would have done it, even as she looked 
upon him now, and have laid her head upon 
her pillow and slept none the worse, nor even 
seen his wan face in her dreams. As she stood 
there thinking — if the coming and going of such 
black spots upon the soul can be called " think- 
ing " — the sick man stirred and opened his eyes 
feebly, and with a wan, vague expression they 
wandered round the room till they rested on 
Mabel's face, and there remained fixed. Slow.J 
ly a light crept into them and settled into a s< 
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of definite expression, fniut, very faint at first, 
but deepening as he gazed. 

** You must be a-witch, Mabel I" Mrs. Bourke 
whispered, in her ear; **I have never seen any 
thing like this — no such consciousness has dawn- 
ed in Roland's eyes since he was first struck 
down. He looks as if he knew you — he really 
does, Mabel. Speak to him." 

**It is strange," replied Mabel. "I danced 
with him a great deal at Mrs. Gordon's ball — 
indeed, got up a sort of flirtation with him — 
poor fellow ! — but I don't think he really re- 
members me. The light is glinting on my 
hair and red ribbons : the eyes of a child are 
attracted by gay colors, and his brain is as feeble 
as a child's now." Mechanically, as she was 
speaking, she laid her hand upon the coverlet 
close to where Roland was clutching with con- 
vulsive restlessness ; his cold fingers closed over 
it and held it fast imprisoned, as though a hand 
of bone had suddenly closed over a hand of 
flesh. The expression of his eyes intensified, 
his lips twitched nervously as Mabel stooped 
over him, but they gave forth only a volume of 
thick guttural, inarticulate sounds: the eyes 
were full of dumb desire that became agonized 
as the lips refused to speak. 

"I fancy he wants to say something," said 
Mrs. Bourke, in a low voice. She stooped over 
him, smoothed bis pillow with her kind hands, 
and tried to make out what it was he wanted to 
say ; biit a mass of shapeless sounds only came 
from his eager, quivering lips. The mute de- 
spairing anguish that looked out from his eyes 
told them, as eloquently as words would have 
done, that the cloud was lifting from his brain ; 
he was no longer utterly insensible, either in 
body or in mind ; consciousness was returning, 
and brought with it an agony of spirit that out- 
weighed the agony of the flesh. The perspira- 
tion wrung from his soul's pain oozed out and 
stood in great beads upon his forehead. He 
felt like a man who awakes suddenly to con- 
sciousness, and stretching out his hands feels his 
coffin-lid, and knows that he is buried alive. 
As utterly was Roland Bourke's spirit buried in 
8 tomb of living flesh. It could find no outlet, 
no utterance to make itself known to the world 
around. He had awoke that day to a fuller 
consciousness of surrounding objects ; his memo- 
ry flickered feebly — he remembered a dark night, 
a sadden rush through the air, a flash of fire, 
then all was dark. Now, as his eyes had wan- 
dered feebly round the room he recognized it 
dimly, like a picture in a dissolving view, faintly 
and indistinctly at first but gradually, as it be- 
came fuller of light and color, he knew it well. 
When he saw Mabel's face, with her glory of 
golden hair, bending over him, he wondered 
what it all meant-^what terrible thing had hap- 
pened to him. He tried to speak, and found he 
was like one stmck dumb. His spirit writhed 
within him, and straggled to send its message 
through his lips^ but it was smothered in his 
throat — there came forth nothing, only a gur- 
I^Ung soand that conveyed no sense, no meanin;^. 



But the mute anguish still looked from his eyes, 
laden with his soul's yearning, and the knowl- 
edge that ho yearned in vain. 

They were still lingering by his bedside when 
Mrs. Beresford came for Mabel. There was not 
a moment to s]>are — ^she was late already, she 
said, and had only just time to reach the station. 
As Mabel passed round the bed and out of the 
room, the stricken man's eyes followed her with 
the yearning, wistful look that never quite died 
out of them. For days, aye, even unto the end 
of his days, the same look was turned with watch- 
ful wistfulness towards the door. 



CHAFTER XIV. 

HOME- VIEWS. 

" Form'd by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.*' 

Paist soon settled down at the Rectory. She 
knew how very pleasant it would be to have dear 
sympathetic Esther all to herself, and Ken too 
— dear old Ken ! — who was always ready to pet 
and spoil her to the utmost extent allowed. He 
was so attentive to her slightest wish, and took 
such care of her small person — shading her from 
the sun, and wrapping her from the rude weather, 
*^ that the winds of heaven might not visit her 
too roughly.'* Even the old half-invalid Rector 
had always a smile and a caressing word for her. 
She was the first person thought of; her inclina- 
tion was always consulted, her opinion deferred 
to. No wonder she rejoiced ! Nowhere in the 
world had she ever been so happy as there. Even 
from the old days when she and Seraphina had 
wandered along the sands and peeped down into 
the rabbit-holes together, the Rectory had been 
her Garden of Eden. 

At the Rectory Daisy was somebody ; at home 
with the Beresfords she was nobody. It is true, 
Mrs. Beresford loved her as w£ll, aye, even better 
than her own daughter ; but she reproached her- 
self for clinging more to the child of a stranger 
than to her own flesh and blood, and represied 
her feelings, and tried to rule things so as to be 
just to both, though to Daisy her kiss was warm- 
er, her caress spontaneous and more frequent. 
Still, though she was first in her inward afifec- 
tion, she was second in all ontward appearances. 
Mabel was the first to be consulted, her will ruled 
the household, and all its comings and goings 
were according to her desire. Perhaps if Mrs. 
Beresford had loved Mabel better, she would 
have yielded to her less ; but her conscientious 
spirit led her to make up for her want of aflec- 
tion after the fashion she best understood. Thus 
Mabel enjoyed more perfect liberty to control her 
own movements than other girls, while Daisy was 
somewhat cast in the shade. But at the Rec- 
tory she would be surrounded by the sunshine 
of fond affection, and she rejoiced to her very 
heart — her spirit seemed to expand and bask in 
that atmoft^Vyet^ ^^ ^ wtxsi fisswg«v\^^Jc^ » 'VS.'^^r*. 
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ing sensations in Daisy's mind, it was the knowl- 
edge of Dunstan's near neighborhood. She had 
nn inftinctive feeling that he was kinder to her 
when Mftbel was not there, or, as Daisy would 
have put it| 'Mlk had more of him." 

Quietly, uneventfully, yet strangely sweet, 
the first few days passed by ; all were alike in- 
no^ntly happy and contented. There was no 
gathering ripe, rich fruit in the present that 
might turn to gall and bitterness thereafter. 
One day passed much in the same fashion as 
another. There was always the same pleasant 
perfume in the air and the same tuneful thrill 
of gladness running through their thoughts, and 
lilling the passing hours, like music between the 
acts of a drama before the curtain rises and the 
play begins. Every morning after breakfast, 
while Esther saw to the household and all her 
domestic duties, Daisy went with the Rector into 
iiis study, and read to him for an hour — some- 
times the leader from a daily paper ; sometimes 
he would give her a volume of Tennyson, that 
she might read certain selections which he point- 
ed out; once he asked her to repeat scraps 
nnd fragments of her own choosing. Her rich, 
mellifluous voice was pleasant to the old man's 
car ; he had a soul full of poetry still, though he 
had no longer the form or the fire of youth. In 
his early days he had revelled in the poetry of 
his time, and the years that had made him old 
had not forced him to forget that he had been 
young : the ring of the poets* rhymes haunted 
his memory still, and the fire it had kindled in 
the days gone by flashed up and flickered in 
fitful gleams even now. He and Daisy had en- 
joyed a long discussion upon the poets of the 
past generation. Daisy, like all young things, 
clung to the new, and gave him some ringing 
stanzas from ** Glimpses of the War " that made 
the old man's blood grow warm and his spirit 
glow — even as the old charger snorts and paws 
the ground at the sound of the trumpet. 

" Are you tired, little Daisy ?'* he said, when 
Khe had finished ; '* or will you give me anoth- 
crfpecimen of your poets of to day ?" 
^"No, I'm not at all tired," she answered. 
" I do not think we ever tire of what we love. 
They laugh at me at home, and call me senti- 
mental ; but I am not really sentimental, you 
know; only I do love poetry! It is quite a 
ireat to feel you like to listen as though you 
loved it too. It is so seldom one gets a real nice 
' talk about these things, with the privilege of 
paying what one likes to say before older and 
wiser people, like you." 

She laid her smooth cheek on the old man's 
thin, sinewy hand as she spoke, and he looked 
down upon her kindly and tenderly, as he said, 

'* I do not know about being so much wiser, 
little Daisy : there is more wisdom in one of 
God's little ones than in the world's wisest; 
but I am not in the pulpit, and I must not be 
* preachy,' as Ken calls it. I like to hear you ' 
talk, my child; yxm gire me a glimpse into a ' 
newer^ fresher worl4 than the one I live \vl,\ 
■There sSemm to be quite a new era in art, in 



poetry, and the drama, as well as in many oth- 
er things." 

" You like to hear me talk of the present day, 
and I like to hear you talk of the past," said 
Daisy. **I think if my will could have been 
consulted before I was bom, I should have come 
into the world just at the very time it has pleased 
God to send me. I wonder which time really 
was the best, the present or the past : which do 
you think?" 

'^ It would take some time to consider and 
decide that question," he answered ; smiling, 
as he added, *'I dare say you will give quick 
judgment when I tell you that in my yonng 
days there were no railroads, no gas, no waltz- 
ing, no sensation dramas, and no insanity in the 
shape of burlesque and other new-fangled follies, 
such as I hear of nowadays." 

" But I dare say you had other follies just 
as bad, instead of them," rejoined Daisv, feelijl^ 

irfl 



she was fighting for her rights. ** I am sui 
have heard of dreadful things happening in old 
times — highwaymen, footpads, and — " 

** Ah, now you are touching a difi^erent qnes- 
tion," said the Rector, interrupting her. " But 
I don't think we are much improved even in 
that matter. Then a man might be eased of 
his property in a polite, gentlemanly way, and 
pass on uninjured, except in pocket ; now he is 
half strangled in the public streets, or brained 
upon his own door-stone, and robbed as well. 
No, my dear, I don't think our civilization has 
advanced a step in that way : quite the reverse. 
I believe where thci'e was one criminal then 
there are twenty now, only of a more mean and 
despicable kind. But come, we did not in- 
tend to turn our conversation in that direction, 
Daisy — we were talking of lighter matters." 
Daisy was glad to scramble out of the social 
slough into which she had unconsciously drifted. 
To discuss a grave subject, especially in a grave 
way, was by no means in Daisy's line. 

'* Ah, yes ; we were talking of gas and danc- 
ing, and all sorts of other things. What did yon 
do without them all ?" 

'*0h, we managed to get on very well," he 
answered, smiling at her grave face. **We 
had stage-coaches, stately comedies, and the 
noble drama. "^We had Shakspeare, illustrated 
by Mrs. Siddons — " 

** I wonder if Mrs. Siddons was half as grand 
as we are taught to believe she was," said Daisy, 
reflectively. 

" I don't think you can even imagine what 
she was like," replied the Rector. ** I've seen 
her many times rouse the house to a pitch of 
enthusiasm unheard of nowadays." 

**But things were altogether difierent then," 
replied Daisy, feeling she was fighting the 
battle of the dear present. "Perhaps the 
audiences were more easily roused to enthu- 
siasm then than they are now: people soon 
grow tired of getting enthuuastic about any 
thing." 

** Aye *, but w> iax aa %\v^vit^a <i.«iTv<s.^Tticd, the 
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ing lovingly to the past : '^ it lasted as long as 
Mrs. Siddons lived, and I don't wonder at it. 
She was a grand, noble-looking, beautifal wom- 
an, Daisy : I*ve seen her often. No woman 
since her day has ever equalled her ; no histri- 
onic genius has ever approached her perfec- 
tion." 

'*In some parts she must have been magnifi- 
cent," said Daisy. "We recognize the grand 
tragic genius even in her pictured face ; but I 
wonder if she could have given the delicious 
touches of pathos, the tender passion, and pleas- 
ant home scenes we have upon the stage now ? 
Things seem to have been thoroughly artificial 
then ; now they are more natural, and illustrate 
domestic trials and perplexities, instead of the 
stagey miseries of kings and queens and king- 
doms. When we go to a theatre in these days, 
the things we see and hear, as a rule, come 
h«2ie to us all : we see ourselves and our own 
palbions reflected, and know that the actor's 
mimic sorrows might be our own. No Giants 
Despair and tear-to-tatters agony march over 
the modem stage, with a flouiish of drums and 
trumpets. I don't think people would care 
about the old things now : times are changed ; 
and tastes change too. The old stately come- 
dies lived their day, and have tottered of!' the 
stage as the *■ lean and slippered pantaloon ' tot- 
ters out of life. The light, graceful comedies 
we have now seem like a lit of our own acted 
life—" 

** AH glare and gas-light, little Daisy," re- 
plied the Bector, *'to dazzle the eyes and tickle 
the senses. There is nothing solid, nothing 
grand and noble, in the drama of the day ; no 
'bright, particular star' in the dramatic hemi- 
sphere." 

''Because the 'bright, particular star' is no 
longer a rarity," said Daisy : " instead of one 
we have a hundred twinkling lights." 

" I am afraid you are a little radical," said 
the Rector, laying his hand caressingly on the 
girl's soft locks, and smiling amusedly in the 
largo frank eyes, " and have no respect for the 
solemn grandeur of the past." 

♦*But indeed I have," answered Daisy, eager- 
ly, fearing she was losing his good opinion ; " I 
have a very great respect for the past. But 
then I love the present, because it is mine. 
You see, the past belonged to my grandmother 
— * every man for his own,' you know, and every 
woman too, according to my creed. But we 
Iiave so many improvements in our days : see 
how things have changed since you were 
young!" 

*♦ Change is not always nn improvement," re- 
joined tlie Bector ; " you may live to find tliat 
out, little one. I am an old man, and I sup- 
pose we old folk cling to the old ways." 

"And 'distance lends enchantment to the 
view,* " added Daisy, saucily. 

** Very likely," he answered. " And I as- 
sure you the glar^of gas-light that blazes on the 
world now seems in reality to give a less light 
than the tinj oii-lamps which illuminated my 



boyhood, and indeed, at odd times, illuminates 
my brain still." 

"Oh, horrible!" exclaimed Daisy; "they 
could only have served to make the darkness 
visible — indeed you seem to have lived in the 
dark ages altogether ! I am glad I live now, 
instead of then." 

"Indeed, if you had lived then, you would 
have been well content," he said. 

" On the principle that ' where ignorance is 
bliss it is folly to be wise,' " she answered. 
" But I am sure we must be happier now : we 
have so many more things to enjoy, and muck 
pleasanter things, too." 

" But perhaps not an equal appetite to en- 
joy them," he rejoined. " One child will have 
a houseful of pretty toys, and be fretful and dis- 
contented : give to another an ' oyster-shell, a 
candle-end, and the gutter,' and his happiness 
is complete. There may be more excitement 
now — a stronger race for wealth, and more to 
run for the prize ; but I believe there was more 
genial cordiality, more pure and simple happi- 
ness, in my own day. People had then fewer 
acquaintances, but more, and I do believe truer, 
friends. There is no timd now for friendship 
to grow : the seed may be sown, but before it 
has time to swell and ripen the ground is plough- 
ed up by unexpected circumstances, and there 
is a general breaking away and drifting apart. 
From time to time, little Daisy, whispers of the 
great world's doings reach me here, and, from 
all I can understand, people seem to be running 
on a mental railway at express speed from 
the time they run alone to the end of their 
days." 

"Well," replied Daisy, trying to look. wise, 
"I suppose there is something rather fast in 
the way of the world just now ; but I think 
people like it. I know I do. And, after all," 
she added, brightening, '* it must be very much 
pleasanter to be able to go about here, there, 
and everywhere, seeing strange places and 
strange people, than to sit humdrum in one 
place all one's life. Bailways are grand things, 
Mr. French : every body can travel now." 

"And many people travel who had much 
better stay at home, "he answered, "and search 
out the beauties of their own country,^instead 
of frittering away their time and money in a 
strange land. Ten to one they are ignorant of 
the language ; and unless they can hold free 
communication with the people, they learn lit- 
tle or nothing about them, and come home 
as wise as they went away. I have always 
found my own fireside the happiest place in 
the world." 

" But when one is young, one likes to see 
a little of other places as wciy said Daisy; 
"though I really think I ca(M. t>e'liappy any- 
where, if I had plenty of \t^B, Illo^e read- 
ing. Don't you think great (oets ailA gieat au- 
thors do a deal of good in ttM|/*i«rl4 >" ■ ^^^ 

" I know they give a gfipTliaa of pleasuMJ*^* 
he answered-, *» «civ<L\l\.Vvsi\ViBiii^Hi^ 
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**I am suro they do," rejoined Daiay, "for 
when I feel sad or gloomy, I shut my eyes and 
repeat scraps of the poetry I love best, and I 
soon get excited and happy again." 

** And what sort of poetry is it that you love 
to revel in, little dreamer ?" he said. 

" I have different sorts to suit my different 
moods," she answered. ^* Sometimes I take 
the * Ancient Mariner :* it is so weird and aw- 
ful, yet so tender, and means so much more 
than it says ; it always sets me thinking." 

"And what do you say to Robert Brown- 
ing ?" asked the Rector. " Of course you have 
read the 'Ring and the Book ;' it is just out." 

"Well," answered Daisy, slowly and confi- 
dentially, " to tell you the truth, I have pocked 
at him here and there, and picked out some 
choice morsels, but a very little goes a gi-eat 
way. I'm only a girl," she added, apologet- 
ically, "and perhaps I don't understand him : 
and another thing, I don't care for these very 
long poems that look as if they never would 
come to an end, and blank verse worries me. 
I like a good swinging musical rhyme, that 
seems to carry my soul and my thoughts away 
with it wherever it goes. I'm afraid I prefer 
pre-Raphaelitish poetry to any other.'* 

" Pre - Raphaelitish poetry!" echoed Mr. 
French; "that is another new-fangled word, 
Daisy : what does it mean ?" A shy, guilty 
look crept into her face, as she answered, 

" Well, it is a phrase of my own making : it 
means a great deal to me. I can not quite ex- 
plain to you what it is, though I understand it 
perfectly myself." 

"Bad logic. Miss Daisy," said the Rector, 
smiling ; " how can you understand that which 
you can not explain ?" 

"Oh, very well," she answered, laughing 
merrily; "I know the difference between a 
horse and a donkey, but I am sure I could not 
explain it. Heaps of things one knows very 
well one's self that one can not explain to 
another. If I were to see your handwriting 
among fifty other people's, I should know it di- 
rectly, but I could not make any body else un- 
derstand why." 

"You could if you sketched it on paper," he 
said. 

" Of course ; but I could not show it to you 
*in words,' " she answered. 

"No; but you can give me a specimen in 
word-painting of what you call * pre-Raphaeli« 
tish' poetry, can you not?" 

"To be sure I can," she replied, quickly; 
" but I only know scraps. But I can tell you 
the story, and as many of the lines as I remem- 
ber." She put herself into the position of a 
veritable story-teller. Clasping lier hands to- 
gether, and lookiDg in his face with grave ear- 
nestness, she add^, "It is called 'The Blue 
Closet:' three sisters are shut up there, and are 
only allowed to sing once a year on Christmas 
Eve; some one Louise loves is dead, and she 
moarnsforhimg aad cries to him to come back 
to ber^^ 



« * * * ^ 

*' Through the floor Bhot up a lily red, 
With a patch of earth from the land of t| 
For he was strong in the land of the dead 

*' What matter that his cheeks were pale, 
His kind kiss'd lips all gray ? 
* love Louise, have you waited long V 

* O my lord Arthur, yea.* 

" What if his hair that bm8h*d her cheek 
Was stiff with frozen rime? 
His eyes were grown quite blue again, 
As in the happy time. 

" ' O love Louise, this is the key 
Of the happy, golden land I 
O sisters, cross the bridge withme 

* My eyes are fhll of sand. 
What matter that I can not Fee 

If ye take me by the hand V 

" And ever the great bell overhead, 
And the tumbling seas monm'd for the d( 
Far their %(mg cecuedf and they were dead," 

She repeated the lines so impressive! 
with such mysterious awe and wonder 
eyes, that the old man know what t) 
meant by " pre-Raphaelitish " poetry, 
had seemed a mere foolish phrase to b 
fore. 1 

"I like it," he said; "it is so weij 
strange. Go on." 

"That is all," she answered, her o] 
and smile coming back again; "you| 
they all died." 

" The time is passing very quickly," li 
glancing at the clock : " £tty will soon h 
ing to carry you off. Repeat me somethi 
before you go." 

She reflected a moment, and then , 
with exquisite pathos and power the *^ 
of Meleager." The girl seemed utterly*, 
all things present, and carried away 1 
spirit of the poet. There was true gei 
her face, in her voice, and in every g| 
She was no longer Daisy Nichol, but thj 
late woman looking on and listening i 
'Words of the dying Greek, even as they fcj 
her own lips. ^ 

"That is fine, very fine!" exclainoi 
Roctor, drawing a long breath, for he h( 
ened with bieathlcss attention while b\ 
speaking. " Whose writing is that, my c| 
She told him ; and he was shocked to I 
had been beguiled into admiring the woij 
man whom he had heard greatly condf 
" How had Daisy got hold of such a booli 
who directed her poetical studies?" he in^ 
and was astonished to find she directed h<| 
and feasted on. whatever she could lay herj 
" To the pure all things are pure," and i^ 
thought could no more have stained q 
rested on Daisy's mind than it could havY 
ed upward and left its mark upon the ^ 
have blurred the image of God in the he^ 
His people. The Rector talked to her^ 
considered it was his duty to do, urgi|| 
impropriety of her rambling indiscrim 
tlirongl:i th^ ^^\^s oi \\X^i^t\xT<^ where s 
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poisoned fhiit was growing among tbe flow- 
ers. 

** Yon should consult some judicious friend, 
Daisy," he said, *' who could tell you the prop- 
er poetry for a girl like you to read." 

**But I prefer consulting myselfj" replied 
Daisy ; ^* I hate judicious friends, they arc 
always disagreeable. I dare say judicious, 
model kind of people would advise me to study 
Martin Tupper, or some such milk-and-water 
trash." 

** Grently, gently, my little friend I" said tlie 
Rector, kindly ; ** do not you think you are a 
little too strong in your condemnation of a 
thing as 'trash' when so many wise people call 
it poetical philosophy?" Daisy, nowise put 
out, entered into a discussion upon the matter, 
and cross-questioned the Hector so closely as 
soon to discover that he knew as little of him 
he advocated as of the man he condemned. 

** Ah," she said, laughing, *' that is the way 
with half the world — they abuse things they 
don't understand, and the most ignorant always 
talk the loudest ; and, like a cat with a tin ket- 
tle tied to its tail, they make a great noise 
about a very little thing. Now, dear Mr. 
French," she added, coaxingly, " you must let 
me ^direct your studies to-day, instead of your 
directing mine. I have got a glorious selection 
from my wicked poet that Ken copied out for 
me. liead, and judge for yourself. I am sure 
jrou will acknowledge that they are grand in 
the extreme — sublimely beautiful! Ho may 
have written, as people say, some things that 
would have been as well left undone, but surely 
a little evil may be pardoned where there is so 
much good ! You know some people have dis- 
covered that there are spots in the sun, but 
they do not dim its brightness or prevent its 
light from reaching and warming us." 

Daisy enjoyed the quiet time she spent in 
the Hector's study — reading and talking to him, 
always in some pleasant fashion — as much as 
any hour in the day. It was a great enjoy- 
mcnt for him to have her there. She seemed 
to bring a breath of fresh, breezy life into the 
still sameness of his days ; her pretty engaging 
ways and the rich joyousness of her nature cre- 
ating a new interest and winning him from the 
graver cares of life, to which he was apt to de- 
vote himself too entirely. There was a serious 
aspect clinging to the life at the Rectory that 
seemed to have something of monastic solitude 
surrounding it, both within and without. The 
Rector and his son and daughter were bound 
together by ties of the closest sympathy and af- 
fection ; but they were not a demonstrative fam- 
ily. Kenneth was a brave soldier, well versed 
in military tactics and all matters connected 
with his profession ; but the chief part of his 
interest and knowledge was confined to the 
present age. He was but little acquainted with 
inch ecelesiastical matters and Church myste- 
ries as were the absorbing interest of his fa- 
ther's life. Esther's was a quiet, retiring na- 
ture. She loved her fiither and brother mtU\ 



her whole soul, but she showed it in her ever- 
watchful loving care rather than in caressing 
ways and pretty wosds, that may mean much 
or little, though very pleasant notwithstanding. 
But Esther was too shy and reserved to show 
all she felt, and, like all such retiring natures, 
she felt more than people generally gave her 
credit for. Consequently life at the Rectory 
was what Dunstan emphatically called *' slow." 
It could not well be otherwise ; there was no 
mother to keep up a connection with the world's 
outer circle ; Kenneth was rarely there, as he 
happened now to be on a few weeks' furlough ; 
even when he was at home, he could ill accom- 
modate himself to the Rector's secluded habits. 
As for Esther, she spent her time in looking af- 
ter her father's poor parishioners, and in teach- 
ing and superintending the schools* The events 
in their lives at the Rectory were few and far 
between. When they met round the fire in 
the evening there was no bright interchange 
of thought ; no hearing or telling of news ; no 
history of the day's doing — each knew the oth- 
er's ways so well, and the one could not tell 
any thing with which the other was not well . 
acquainted ; conversation between them was 
therefore confined to a most limited and nar- 
row sphere. It must naturally bo so where 
people see the same faces, talk over the same 
events, and travel daily over each other's 
minds, with no new circumstances to chroni- 
cle, no new expectations to be fulfilled, with 
little or no communication with the world out- 
side. So it may well be conceived how Daisy's 
advent was welcomed — how precious her pres- 
ence was to them all. The vivacious girl was 
a perfect sunbeam in the house, and filled it 
with glancing light. Slie and Mr. French got 
to be such great friends, that Kenneth grew 
half jealous; and when he saw her petting bis 
old father in her sweet, caressing way, he began 
to speculate how it would feci for a great, strong 
fellow like him to be caressed in such a pleas- 
ant fashion by little Daisy — and the foolish fel- 
low fell deeper in love every hour. 

Generally, when Daisy and the Rector had 
finished their " literary flirtation," as she called 
it, she used to accompany Etty on her visits to 
the villagers, or wherever her duty demanded 
her presence. Of course Ken generally gave 
them the benefit of his company. This morn- 
ing, while Daisy and his father were discussing 
their favorite poets, he was wandering up and 
down the garden-path, puffing away, smoking 
as hard as he could, as though he thereby con- 
sumed his impatience. He kept wondering 
how it was that as people grew old they grew 
selfish. ** What could his father mean by keep- 
ing Daisy in the close atmosphere of his study, 
when she ought to bo out enjoying the fresh 
air ?" ' So he gruiphled to himself. Presently 
his sister and Daisy appeared equipped for 
walking. He was not slow to join them, and 
they all started together, he moving along by ' 
her side in dellglbLtAd. %\Vkcl^^^V«ni«&»5|^ Vi\«^ 
vo\c<i axkOi N'lOTk^i'ctvek^ \^ ^Joa^^'^^\>s^^ ^x vs\«. 
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would hold any thing half so bright for him as 
Daisy's face, X)r any xnasic so sweet as Daisy's 
voice. Quite unconscious of her adorer she rat- 
tled merrily on, giving them a fancy sketch of 
the manner in which she and the Rector had 
been passing their time. 

" I quite love your father, Ken," she said ; " I 
really do ! I think he is nicer than most of the 
young men I have ever seen ; and he is not like 
any of the old ones either. I don't like elderly 
people generally ; they are so horribly conceit- 
ed!" 

* * Do not say that — you know you don't mean 
it," rejoined Esther, " and it sounds disrespect- 
ful. You forget what you have often written 
in your copy-book, * Old age is honorable.' " 

** Oh, I know," replied D^isy ; " but as for 
old age being honorable, it isn't always ; old 
people are sometimes quite as wicked as young 
ones, and twice as disagreeable." 

** Oh, Daisy !" exclaimed Esther, her propri- 
ety shocked at such a reckless assertion. 

" Oh, Etty !" re-echoed Daisy, with affection- 
ate mimicry. " And so they are disagreeable ; 
they brag about being old as though that was a 
great merit, as if they ever would grow old if 
they could help it I the honor is forced upon 
them, and they do not bear it meekly. If we 
girls attempt to speak naturally, or to give an 
opinion of our own, they fling the full weight 
of their sixty or seventy years at our head, and 
literally knock down our opinions like nine-pins, 
and shut us up with the awful announcement 
that * girls were not so forward when they were 
young ;' and as they have lived so many years 
longer in the world, they fancy they must be so 
much the wiser — they are always right, we are 
always wrong. I do not agree to it." 

** But you must allow that the longer people 
live the more experience they get," said Esther. 

** It does not follow that experience makes 
them any the wiser : one may be wise at twenty- 
five, another may be a fool at fifty," replied 
Daisy. " Besides, the experience of one person 
might be of no use in the case of another. If 
there were a hundred people, each placed in 
exactly the same position, every one would re- 
quire different treatment to produce the same 
effect. For instance, take us two, Etty. Things 
thut would only soften and make you tender 
and grave would drive me mad ! I dare say^ 
you think I am very daring to speak in such a 
way ; but it is so pleasant to be able to say ex- 
actly what one likes without the fear of being 
shut up, snubbed, and scolded. I am a littk 
bit in joke, Etty," she added, coaxingly. 

**I know you are, Daisy," she answered; 
''and if you had ever had a father like mine, 
I don't believe you would joke in that way at 
all. Loving him, you would have a tender re- 
spect, a toleration, even for the follies of old 
people, for his sake." 

"Ah, but there are so few people like your 
father, Etty !" replied Daisy. I shall miss him 
— Indeed I shall miss all of yoa dreadfully when 
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** Not nearly so much as we shall mi 
little Daisy," exclaimed Kenneth, lookin; 
upon her with his blue eyes gleaming lo 

" Ah, well, I think you will miss me a 
replied Daisy, with great satisfaction in h< 
** There will be nobody to plague and wo 
when I am gone. Etty spoils you terril 

Kenneth declared that when the dis 
day of her departure came, he should I 
be fished out of the black pool on the oth 
of the hill. 

"Don't frighten me with such a i 
threat," exclaimed Daisy, with affected 
" or I may be compelled to stay among ; 
together! No; don't look scared. Ken 
not going to propose to you. I don't in 
marry any body — I don't know, though ; ] 
perhaps be tempted to marry your fathe 
asked me. Only fancy what a delightfc 
mother I should make I" She clapped h( 
hands together, and laughed at the idea. 

In this way they chatted and laughed i 
went along. Presently Daisy stopped su( 
and pulled a long face, saying, 

"I'm afraid I am forgetting the stric 
for good conduct that Mabel gave befo 
went away. I do believe I am breaking 
every one ; and instead of behaving we 
not behaving at all." 

"It strikes me that Mabel might be 
engaged ruling her own conduct, than in 
ing with yours," growled Kenneth, wh< 
loved the sound of Mabel's name. 

" But she does not interfere," said \ 
fancying from his tone that she had sug 
something unkind of Mabel, a species of 
alty of which she would not have been 
for the world; " she only gives me scraps 
vice for my own good. I don't know 
should get on without Mabel : she has i 
sweet, even temper, and I know Tm pcp| 

"Don't you know, Daisy, there are! 
kinds of sweets that turn unwholesomelj 
upon the stomach?" said Kenneth. '* 
that is just the way that Mabel Bere 
sweetness affects me." 

" That is because you are a bilious H 
Ken," replied Daisy, and she spoke 01 
quently in Mabel's praise. Esther quid 
sehted to all she said, but Kenneth strd 
lently on, twisting his mustache and { 
nothing. Having transacted their bnsii 
the village, they called, as it was their i 
to do, at Fenally, to inquire after Sir 1 
Bourke. He was no better, but lay stilll 
same state. There was always the sad 
swer, and no hopes held out of improve! 
it was impossible to say how long he mij 
in his present state. This being the casej 
Stan was anxious that he should be remd 
his own home, Elmhurst Park; and fcl 
purpose entered into a correspondence w) 
solicitor. Dunstan looked forward tol 
daily visits from the Rectory, and often 
part of the way back with them, enjoy in 
he called "a \i\^aawi\. wTi%\\\xvXvyQsi.'' 
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s strolls homeward became a great feature 
le day's doings. In the evening, since Ma- 
had gone away and Danstan had been 
nrn on his own hands, he Always went over 
le Hectory about eight o'clock, and spent an 
or two ; sometimes playing chess with the 
or, who, if he was not inclined for such in- 
ctual exertion, went to sleep in his own 
f. In that case, the young people were left 
leir own devices, and no doubt managed to 
se themselves in a pleasant fashion. It not 
squently happened that the Honorable Fred- 
: Walsingham joined the party, and as he 
a cultivated gentleman of enlarged views, 
had none of the clerical priggishness or 
-and-water piety that characterizes some of 
younger scions of the Church, he was al- 
) a welcome guest at the Rectory fireside, 
*e he never failed to make himself a con- 
al companion. There was a sort of rumor 
ndering about that he was inclined to look 
ly on the Rector's daughter. It might be 
or Esther French was just the sort of girl to 
ivate one who looked beneath the bubbling 
ity-marks that are written on a woman's 
Seeing what she was in her father's 
tehold, how full of saintlike goodness and 
lanly affections, it is no wonder if she was a 
cc of attraction to a thoughtful man. 'How- 
, whether or not he was drifting into love 
Esther French, he was often there, and 
his regular seat by the fireside. And rare- 
id the Rectory parlor echoed to such sounds 
icrry laughter as now, since Daisy and Dun- 
Bourkc had joined the family party. There 
would sit, sometimes playing some game 
getting wrong, and leaving off in the mid- 
:>{ it ; when they would begin discassing one 
Ler or another, amusing themselves with 
t gossip, laughing, and chatting — not very 
ly perhaps, nor very wittily, but with a store 
earty, healthy fun, which wiser and wittier 
de might well have envied. Even Etty's 
ity was startled out of itself, and her laugh, 
gh more subdued, rang out with the rest. 
:en o'clock punctually (for they kept early 
•s at the Rectoiy) Dunstan and Mr. Wal- 
ham departed; the family assembled for 
ers ; and they went to their beds, and slept 
nly the innocent and the happy can sleep. 
1 this quiet, uneventful way a week passed 
-a week marked with a red letter in Daisy's 
but the happy circle was soon to be broken 
One morning, Sunday, while the bells were 
ing for early church, Kenneth received a let- 
as he read it his face became grave; he 
it down beside his plate and finished his 
kfast without a word, then left the table 
cntly much disturbed. His family asked 
[uestions, well knowing he would tell them 
n time ; but Daisy, curious Daisy, resolved 
ice to find out **what troubled Ken." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"is there no hope?'* 

"There will no man do for your sa^e, I think. 

What I would have done for the least word said ; 
I had wrung life dry for your lips to drink, 
Broken it up for your daily bread !** 

** It is very pleasant here at Netby on a Sun- 
day," exclaimed Daisy, as they walked across 
from the Rectory to the church; **it is all so 
quiet and still. I enjoy Sunday here; but, 
above all things, I do hate a London Sunday ! 
there seems to be nothing solemn or sacred 
about it, only a general priggish piety fibout 
some people, and utter indifference or irrever- 
ence among others." 

"Sunday is God's day anywhere and every- 
where ; you can not alter that," replied Esther. 
"It must always be the same, though perhaps 
people keep it differently. Some keep it with 
their hearts and some with their lips only." 

" That makes all the difference," rejoined 
Daisy ; " and I dare say a good many of us do 
keep it with our lips only, just as you say, Etty. 
But don't you think a great deal depends upon 
the way religion is *given to us when we are 
young ? Some people make religion a bugbear, 
a sort of invisible scarecrow to frighten us in 
the dark; they are perpetually putting us on 
trial for the most ridiculous little sins, till our 
natnral sense of justice recoils, and we learn to 
doubt and disbelieve in that which we ought 
most to respect. I think we are taught more 
by the lives than the lips of people round us — 
don't you?" 

" Example, no doubt, must do a great deal, 
whether for good or evil, Daisy," said Etty, 
who took all her teaching from her father's lijis 
and her father's life. She had never taken the 
liberty of thinking or of questioning any thing 
of her own accord. Having lived so long and 
so entirely in that quiet nook, away from the 
world and the world's doings, she had a con- 
tracted vision, and saw only within her narrow 
sphere what was fair to see. Indeed, she had 
a habit of seeing only the best part of every 
thing ; the worst was hidden from her, as though 
some chaimed atmosphere surrounded it, that it 
should not grieve her heart. Thus it happen- 
ed jthat she was in the way of seeing virtues 
where others saw only defects: of the small 
meannesses, hypocritical vanities, and » preju- 
dices which palpitate in the heart of society, 
Esther knew nothing. Daisy, young as she 
was, had seen a great deal, and observed and 
treated matters with a playful satire, which was 
nevertheless keen, and showed a shrewd, ob- 
servant spirit. Sometimes her reflections upon 
people and things perplexed Esther, who did 
not know how to answer her. 

Daisy walked on thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then followed up her thought. 

"Some people talk about religion, Etty, and 
some act it, illustrating It ^ItK \.>\<i\x \2c%^^ %:i««.^ 
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she gave Esthcr^s arm a tender squeeze, then 
added, ** and there are some people who are al- 
ways holding themselves up as the correct pat- 
tern, and looking down upon you as though you 
bad been marred in the making, and could only 
be made right by being pared and cut and twist- 
ed and shaped according to their notion of Chris- 
tianity. I detest a model any thing, and a 
model Christian above any other mortal thing I 
I always think they are crooked and wrong in- 
side, and outside they are like-porcupines, with 
their quills always pointed and ready to prick 
and wound any miserable sinner that comes in 
their way ; they can not tolerate any body's 
faults except their own." 

** Why, what a sharp, quick little tongue you 
have got !" exclaimed Estiier, smiling. *' I am 
afraid some 'model Christian* has given you 
great offense, Daisy." 

"Ah, now you are laughing at me," she an- 
swered, blushing vexedly ; ** but I can not help 
seeing and thinking things. I do believe I see 
more unchristian Christians and hear more 
hard, cruel things in a week than you do in a 
month, Etty." 

** I dare say there is a* great deal of evil of 
all sorts in the world," answered Esther, quiet- 
ly, "and at times God may seem to hide His 
face and let loose a host of miseries on us, just 
to see how we bear or help others to bear them. 
But He is never far off; He is always looking 
on, watching our struggles, and waiting to give 
the prize to the bravest and best. Depend 
upon it, Daisy, wherever God sends sorrow and 
suffering, it is right they should be there. In 
spite of our mother Eve plucking the fruit, I 
don*t think we quite know good from evil yet. 
Remember, without His will not even a sparrow 
falls. And in the midst of human troubles I 
think we should comfort ourselves with the re- 
flection that God is always somewhere looking 
on and watching over us ; we should be more 
careful, then, not only in our own actions, but 
in our judgment of others." 

"Yes; but sometimes it seems as though 
God was BO far off as to forget us altogether," 
replied Daisy, stabbing the ground with her 
parasol as she walked along. 

" But we must remember that th«re are some 
very good Christians in the world, as well as 
bad ones." 

"Yes," answered Daisy, "a great many are 
so good that it is a pity they do not get out of 
the world altogether — I am sure we could spare 
them. There is Mrs. — " 

" Hush I" exclaimed Esther, raising her fin- 
ger and interrupting her; "I must not have 
yon utter any body's name in an uncharitable 
dpirit — no, not even though I know you don't 
mean it ; but it strikes me that we are not go- 
ing to church in a very prayerful spirit." 

" I am going in a very happy and contented 

one, and that is the next best thing," replied 

Daisy. "I feel altogether different going to 

church here from^what I do at home going to 

onr fashionable churnhfiH, Here there seems to 



be an invisible church, even out in the open 
air, where the birds and flowers can praise God 
in their own &shion ; and when I am sitting in 
your large square pew, such a peace falls over 
me, I feel what the children call * good,' and as 
though I should never be vexed or fiery again. 
Every body seems reverent and attentive, as 
though they had come to church because they 
liked it, not because they ought to go. I like 
to see the poor people in their clean cotton 
gowns, and the farmer's wives in their well- 
worn silks smelling sweet of lavender, as though 
they were taken out of the press once a week 
on Sundays ; and I like to see them flocking 
through the church-yard among their dead rel- 
atives and friends, lingering lovingly about their 
graves, having a tender gossip about the days 
gone by. Ah, it is so different at home ! Peo- 
ple come sailing in with trailing silks horribly 
new and fine, and when there is a rising up or 
kneeling down, there is a regular roll of silken 
thunder rustling through the air; and then the 
fluttering of fans — people do really fan them- 
selves in church — and the odious smell of 
patchouli, musk, and a hundred other perfumes 
all blending together, is absolutely horrible. 
And some people pray out of such smart books, 
Etty — all gold and crimson and velvet. I often 
think it is a pity that their souls are bound in 
flesh like other people's ; it is a pity they can 
not be gilt and ornamented, and dispatched by 
a celestial post to glory ! I dare say you think 
I am very wicked, Etty, but I often wish the 
world had been made without Sundays. It is 
very pleasant to go to church here, and I sup- 
pose it is right to go to church everywhere — " 

"Of course it is I" said the matter-of-fact 
Etty, decidedly, as though there could be no 
doubt about the matter; "none but heathens 
or infldels would stay nway." 

"And yet do you know, Etty, I think to 
hear of any thing good, any self-sacrifice, or a 
great, noble act, does one as much good as hear- 
ing a sermon, and sometimes a great deal more." 
They stopped talking now, for tliey stood within 
the church porch. The bells ceased, for now 
the musical invitation had rung out over hill 
and dale, and began in slower, solemn tone to 
toll the people into the church. Esther and 
Daisy entered with the rest. 

Presently Kenneth strode up the aisle, and 
took his place in the large square pew beside 
them. The service was impressively rendered, 
and the responses seemed to come from the hearts 
of the congregation, many of whom had sat in the 
self-same places for sixty years ; they, and their 
children also, had been held at the same font, 
and perhaps been married before the same altar. 
Thus, so many of their peaceful, pleasant memo- 
ries seemed to cling to the old church walls ; for 
when the week's toil and turmoil were over, 
they came there to rest and listen to God's 
word, and hear over and over again His mes- 
sage of peace and love. Truly it was a haven 
of rest to their souls, as well as to their bodies ; 
and as they walked homeward through the 
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grave-vard, their feet rastling among the long 
grass that covered their dead, they saw the 
vacant places on the head-stones where their 
own names would be written one day, when they 
would lie down in the sleep eternal, and rest — 
oh, so peacefully ! — side by side with those who 
had gone before. Somehow it did not seem as 
if it would be so lonely lying there, with their 
names written on the head-stones, and their 
dost lying beneath the feet of their children, who 
would no doubt linger there and talk, even as 
they themselves lingered often and talked now. 
In these quiet outlying villages the people 
seem nearer to God than in the great city where 
the noise of life, and sin and crime and shame, 
mingle with the wail of the starving poor, and 
come surging up to the church-dooi's, and the 
hoarse cries of the street-sellers mingle with the 
voice of the preacher. 

More than once during the service Daisy had 
looked up in Ken*s face, and instead of his eyes 
smiling down upon her as they were wont to 
do, she fancied they looked sad, strange, and 
preoccupied, as though he were debating some 
unpleasant matter within himself. During 
their walk homeward they were partly enlight- 
ened as to the cause of his gravity. He told 
them that the letter he had that morning re- 
ceived commanded his immediate return to 
town, thence to proceed with his regiment with 
all speed to Ireland. 

**I fancy they are expecting a row over 
there," he said. *'The premier doesn't seem 
to have arranged matters either to his own sat- 
isfaction or yet to any body else's. If the case 
was left in our hands, we should very soon settle 
*cm ; but there will be fine doings before long." 

** Fighting, do you mean. Ken ?" exclaimed 
Daisy, with wide-open^ inquiring eyes. 

** Fighting!" ho repeated; "no; I am 
afraid there will be no fair, downright honest 
fighting. I only wish there was a chance of 
it!" he added, regretfully. 

''Then what is the use of sending you all 
that way? If you are not to keep order, what 
are you to do?" replied Daisy; "you are not 
going only to be looked at, surely." 

"The fact is, I believe we are," he answered. 
" We are expected to act like living scare- 
crows ; the very sight of our red coats is ex- 
pected to kill rebellion and strike treason dumb. 
I have great doubts about it mvself. If we 
were only allowed to act and enforce military 
rule, we should soon settle that lively nation — 
I mean the unruly part of it ; but as matters 
stand, we might as well be men of straw as 
flesh and blood." 

** What a pity to be obliged to go ! You 
don't seem to like the idea of it. Ken." 

" No," ho said ; " and if you knew what 
oar duty was, Daisy, I don't think you'd like 
the idea of it, either. It is not exactly pleas- 
ant to sit quietly on your horse and be hooted 
and pelted with brickbats, perhaps shot at, and 
take it all as a playful joke, with your hands 
moraVjr tied behind your back, and forbidden 



to strike a blow eitlifer in your own defense or In 
defense of the order you are expected to main- 
tain ; or, if you should happen to knock over 
one of the interesting rabble, yon run the risk 
of being tried for your life for it. Ah, Daisy, 
soldiering at home in these days is not a pleas- 
ant occupation !" So Kenneth went grumbling . 
on. 

In the afternoon Esther and Mr. French 
went to church, as usual. Daisy declined go- 
ing with them, for no particular reason, except 
that she preferred staying at home. Kenneth 
went to his room to write letters. 

It was a bright October day ; the sun was 
shining brilliantly overhead ; the air was warm, 
the ground dry and covered with the crackling 
autumn leaves. Daisy, enjoying the idleness 
of that still Sabbath afternoon, rambled over 
the grounds, then went into the kitchen-gar'- 
den and amused herself for a while watching 
the chickens, like yellow, fluffy little living 
balls, whistling round their proud mother, as 
she taught them to peck their way through the 
world. She scattered com and bread among 
them, and then went to pay attention to the 
pigs. She thought how funny and stupid they 
looked, wallowing in the straw, or grunting 
greedily as they scrambled one over another 
after the handful of acorns she threw among 
them ; just as people in the world topple over 
one another mentally, thrusting one aside and 
scrambling over the head of another, all trying 
to snatch at that which a few only can obtain. 
When she was tired of amusing herself with the 
live stock, she wandered into the flower-garden 
and across the lawn, and began to wonder 
whether Ken would go down to Fenally in the 
evening. If he did, she would coax him to 
take her with him ; she knew he would not 
need much coaxing. She would like a visit to 
Fenally better than going to church. She 
turned a breezy corner, where the cultivated 
garden ended and the grounds sloped away into 
meadow-lands, and a fir plantation that bound- 
ed the Rector's property and crowned the top 
of the cliff. There, looking seaward, and seat- 
ed on the edge of the fir plantation, she saw a 
figure which she knew to be that of Kenneth 
French. She smiled to herself in the fullness 
of her fun-loving nature, and crept stealthily 
towards him, scarcely stirring a leaf in her prog- 
ress. She reached him unobserved, and put 
her little hands over his eyes without speaking 
a word. He caught them in both his own, 
and drew her, laughing, to his side, calling her 
by name even before he saw her face. 

**How did you know it was I, Ken?" in- 
quired Daisy. " Suppose it had been one of 
the dignified Miss Broughtons whom you pulled 
down beside you in this rude way, wouldn't you 
have been ashamed of yourself?" 

** Suppose it had, I should not have been 
ashamed at all,'* he answered, keeping her 
hands in his. " When a lady blinds my «^«&'L 
have a ngyit to \rj W!i^ ^xv^ ^'^^. v^Vq ^^ ^^* 
. But you doxCl sw^^owi\ ^^>cW ^-^^x Twfi^-^ xs&»r 
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take any one else for you, Daisy ? I should 
know the touch of your little hands among a 
thousand." He looked down upon them as he 
spoke, and patted them tenderly, almost as deli- 
cately as he would have touched a flower whose 
hloom ho feared to brush away. 

*^ Ah, it is very fine talking, Ken ; but I be- 
lieve you heard my footsteps, though I tried to 
creep as lightly as ever I could." 

Somehow, almost unconsciously, the poet's 
words fell from Kenneth's lips — 

ff 

*' Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear it aud beat; 
Were it earth in an earthy bed, 

My dust would hear it and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead.*' 

♦ 
* * Why, you are bursting out in poetry. Ken I'' ' 

cried Daisy, merrily ; ** quoting Tennyson, too ! 
I have some hopes of you now. What a pity- 
you are going away beyond the reach of our 
cultivation ! If your talents met with sympa- 
thetic encouragement, you might take to rhym- 
ing yourself : who knows?" 

Kenneth colored guiltily ; he was very srfs- 
ceptible of what is called ** chaif," and felt as 
though he had been caught doing or saying 
something ridiculous, and was ashamed of him- 
self. She had never beforo heard him quote 
even a line of poetry, which he generally stig- 
matized as '* bosh ;" but in reality there was a 
great deal of unwritten, unuttered poetry in his 
brave, strong heart, that rarely reached his lips. 
After a momentary pause, he said, 

** I hardly know whether it is a pity I am go- 
ing away or not \ it does not much matter what 
becomes of a big, brawny fellow like mo : I am 
no use to any body, and nobody will miss me." 

" Nobody miss you !" echoed Daisy. *' Now 
I call that downright ungrateful, Ken I every 
bodv will miss you, and I shall miss you most 
of all." 

♦* Will you — will you indeed miss me a little, 
and think of me sometimes, Daisy?" There 
was not much in the words — a common friend 
might have uttered them ; but it was the tone, 
the inflection of the voice, and the eager, ear- 
nest look in his glistening eyes, that surprised 
her. 

**0f course I shall," she answered, in her 
frank, affectionate way, nestling down to his 
side as she had been used to do even from her 
childish days. Somehow, she seemed never to 
have outgrown her childhood so far as he was 
concerned. **I don't believe any body in the 
world will miss you more than I shall, and very 
few will miss you half as much — ^there's a con- 
fession for a young lady to make ! You have 
always been so kind, and good, and patient with 
mc, and " — ^a soft humidity stole into her eyes, 
as she added — *' I have not got so many friends. 
Ken, that I can part with one of the best and 
truest without feeling it. For all I talk and 
seem so merry sometimes, I am often sad ; and 
you don't know how my heart clings to Netby \ 
-f dread leaving it— I bare a sort of presentiment 



that this will bo the last of our many, 
happy times. I feel as if there was goin( 
a general breaking up and drifting apart, 
am really sorry you are gping away." 

" Sorry I" he repeated ; and he dre 
slight young thing nearer to him as he 
His voice, too, grew tremulous, as tho 
great joy or a great pain was rising up fn 
heart and filling it. " I never thought I 
be glad to see you sorry ; but now I am, i 
sorrow is for me, as you say it is. I, U 
sorry because I must say good-bye to y 
know I am only a rough soldier, little '. 
and I am no hand at making soft, pretty a 
es, even to you. I don't like beating ab( 
bush ; I think I had better speak it out p 
.and say at once that I love you, and have 
you all my life, with my whole heart an< 
as I never can and never shall love any 1 
in the world but you!" 

" Oh, don't say that. Ken — ^pray don 
that !" exclaimed Daisy, sliding away, ant 
ing up at him with a white, scared face. 

^* Por a long time past I have wished 
yon this," he added, ** and now that I am 
away — ^for a long time, perhaps — it is ri] 
my own sake, and for yours too, that I i 
speak out — that you should know the tru 

*' Not the truth — it can not be true th 
love me in that sort of way I" exclaimed 
clasping her hands tightly together. 

** There is only one sort of way, accorc 
my notion of loving," he answered. 

" Oh, Ken," she answered, ** for bol 
sakes, don't tell me that you mean quiti 
you say !" 

' ''I mean exactly this much, and no 
that I loye you above all things in the 
with the strongest, deepest passion a 
heart can feel — as a man loves but one 
but one woman, from the beginning to t1 
of his days I Look up, my darling little 1 
don't hide your face — let me look in you 
No? well, then, just call me by my name, 
per it ever so softly, and I shall know 
sound of it whether you will give me i 
want or no." 

She had covered her face in deep gi 
she listened to the words that came froi 
in such calm, solemn strength; she kn 
would suffer as only such strong, concei 
natures can when they miss the great ai 
object of their lives, no matter whether it 
the fair face of a woman or in a nobler ai 
ter thing. She had a true and tender ai 
for Kenneth French ; she valued him as 
dear friend or brother ; but she knew w 
could never give him the love a woman 
give to the man she marries, to whom si 
secrates all the days of her life in God's 
and before God's altar. No ; she could 
love Kenneth French like that. She mi 
him so ; but how ? how could she have tb 
to do it ? It was not fair to keep him in sui 



\ or let V\\m delude himself with false hopei 
1 for those few \>ixfts\ii^"ttvoT[ie\v\.%\ \i>aX ^'^ 
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knew how to answer him — she could not do it 
in a direct, straightforward way. It seemed 
cruel for a young thing like her to wound the 
brave, strong heart of such a man as Kenneth 
French. She looked up in his face at last. 

**I wish I had not come here ! Oh, Ken ! 
dear, true old Ken!'* she added, impulsively, 
** why have you spoken like this ? I knew some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen: we have 
been so happy, and now it will all be over !" 

** Don't say that there is no hope !" exclaim- 
ed Kenneth, with the breathless fear of a man 
who knows he has staked all and fears to lose 
it ; *' you must have a little love for me, Daisy 
darling ; I don't expect too mucli ; I will be sat- 
isfied with a very little now ; or, if you can not 
give me even a little now, let me have the prom- 
ise of it, and I will wait for the rest." 

" I can give you now, this very moment. Ken, 
alll have got — all I shall ever have to give, and 
you have had it all my life. Ken — ^but it is not 
what you want — I can not — don't ask for any 
more!'* she added, shrinking away as though 
she was pressing on a wound, and was afraid to 
hurt him. *' I never knew — I never could have 
guessed — that you cared for me like this!" 

He knew now that it was of no use. The 
quiet wonder in her voice, the frank look that 
fhone in her eyes as she lifted them to his, and 
the tender touch of her hands, told him too truly 
all that there was to tell. There was no need 
of many words between these two ; they knew 
and understood each other so well. Kenneth 
did not speak, he could not ; he was afraid of 
breaking down. He knew now how he had let 
this child-woman grow into his life, winding 
herself round his heart-strings with soft silken 
threads. The breaking away was terrible, and 
seemed to tear out the better part of him, and 
leave an aching emptiness that would never be 
filled again ; but it must be done. 

Although this interview was full of pain to 
him, he wanted to prolong it ; he could not bear 
to think it would soon be over, for he knew it 
would be a long time before he heard Daisy's 
voice again — ^perhaps he might never hear it! 
and though its sweet tones gave hira bitter grief, 
he clung to the sound of it, and dreaded the 
moment when there must be silence between 
them — aye, dreaded it as though the silence 
would be eternal. 

Seeing he did not speak, she was afraid he 
was vexed with her — he kept his eyes so stead- 
fastly fixed upon the ground, as though he would 
not look upon her face. 

" Are you angry. Ken ?" she said, softly ; ** is 
it all my fault ? Do you think if I had known, 
I could have helped all this ?" 

** No ; there is no fault anywhere ; only God 
has made you different from other people, and 
given mo eyes to see it— that is all," and he had 
a cold, hopeless look in his eyes as he raised 
them from the ground. ** I do not know how I 
shall live my life through without yo6 — without 
even the hop« of yon, my little Daisy. It is 
hard to look forward, knowing what I know ' 
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now. It is only half a life I can live, the worst 
half, the best lies behind. I feel as if I must 
go on with the wind in my teeth to the end of 
my days. It will be hard work, Daisy; but, 
With God's help, I shall pull through;" and the 
strong man drew a long, deep breath, as though 
he registered an un uttered vow. 

If a woman had been passing through such a 
crisis as he was passing now, she would have let 
her grief flow out, and soften and spend itself 
in tears ; but men are different, and Kenneth 
French was even ditferent from most men in 
his power of endurance, his determination to be ~ 
strong. His mouth was firmly set; his veins 
swelled, and his temples throbbed as though they 
were being beaten on an anvil ; his blue eyes 
looked out stormily towards the sea; he gave 
no outward sign of soft; emotion, but Daisy knew 
well what was passing within. She crept nearer 
to him, and^aid, piteously, 

** Oh, Ken ! you break my heart when you 
speak and look in that cold, stem way ; for I see 
through it all how much you are suffering; but 
you don't suffer alone. Do you think that I 
don't feel too — that this is no pain to me?" 

There was such a wistful, miserable look in 
the sweet young face, as she lifted it to his, that, 
with a sudden impulse which he could not resist, 
he put his arms round her, and drew her towards 
him, as he would have taken a sorrowing child 
to his heart to comfort it ; and she was grateful 
to him for the free forgiving kindness of the act 
— she had been so afraid he would think harshly 
of her. When she found herself so near to the 
true, faithful heart she had rejected, she was 
overcome. She laid her head upon his shoul- 
der, a soft rain of tears full from her eyes, and 
she sobbed outright. 

** I am not worthy of you. Ken. If I had 
given you all myself, heart, soul, and all, it 
would have been a poor gift — not half worthy 
of such a great love as yours. But you will 
forgive me for all this pain ; you will forgive mo, 
Ken — and we shall be always friends? Prom- 
ise that, or I shall never be happy again. I can 
not bear to lose you quite." 

"Don't cry, Daisy darling; don't cry!" he 
said. ** I am a coward and a brute to let vou 
grieve like this. I ought to have borne it better. 
Perhaps, after all, matters are best as they are ; 
things often seem to go wrong, and years after, 
when wo look back and see where the hitch in 
our life has been, we see clearer then, and feel 
that it was all for the best — indeed that it could 
not well have been otherwise." 

**But we shall always be something to one 
anotlier. Ken, and see one another sometimes. 
We can never be quite like other people," said 
Daisy. 

*'I do not expect we shall see much of one 
another, and, as things are, it is not well we 
should," replied Kenneth ; '* but you will hear 
of me from time to time, and whatever I make 
of mjr life,^ott will know what is behind it, and 
who it is th^l Vvo\Oa to^ >M!»x\-'8\\ybc^ «:^\>uaK^ 
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He tried to smile and speak cheerfally for 
her sake, though all the while a crael pain was 
clutching at his heart ; but, lest the knowledge 
of it should grieve her who had grief enough, 
he hid it, crushed it down, and set the seal of 
endurance upon it — as in the old days the Spar- 
tan youth drew his cloak round him while the 
wolf's fangs were fastened on his breast. Af- 
ter a moment's pause, he added, consolingly, 

** There is not enough happiness in the world 
for every one to have their full share, Daisy 
darling ; some of us must be hungry, and nev- 
er satisfied ; and so that yon, small, delicate 
mite, are well served with life's daintiest, sweet- 
est things, a rough fellow like me ought to be 
content with brown bread." 

A sudden thought came over him, as he talk- 
ed to her. If she did not love him, and, as she 
liad said, what he most desired could never be, 
was it impossible that she did love another? 
But who? — what other? If he knew — if he 
could only know I but he dared not ask — dared 
not even try to lift the sacred veil from the girl's 
heart, and see what love's self only should dis- 
cover. Then, without his seeking for it, there 
came into his mind the thought of Dunstan 
Bourke, and ho felt he had guessed the truth. 
He remembered their talk upon the sands, and 
his heart contracted with a newer, bitterer pain. 
Before, it had ached for its own sorrow ; now, 
it bled for hers. He knew that if the world 
lield little for him, it held less for her. Dun- 
stan Bourke had proudly acknowledged his love 
for Mabel Beresford. 

His brave, strong heart grew faint, and sick- 
ened for her sake. He knew that his instinct 
was a true one. He felt that she was walking 
in cloudland now, but she must go forward and 
meet her life's great sorrow — grasp her nettle, 
even as he now grasped his, till the sting pierced 
his breast. The disappointment of his own 
hopes, that had seemed so terrible before, was 
dwarfed to nothing now. Out of his wounded 
spirit there rose up a sublime pity for her. 
They both loved : he knew now that they both 
loved in vain. He forgot himself— his own self- 
ish feelings of sorrow and regret he would have 
trampled under foot, if he could only have taken 
the thorn from her life and pressed it into his 
own. An hour ago, it had seemed terrible to 
lose her ; now, it would be a happiness to know 
another had gained her. A man's heart is a 
strange, and a true man's heart is a noble thing. 
If Mabel could be blotted out of Dunstan's 
thoughts, and Daisy planted in his heart, to be 
loved and cherished tenderly, Kenneth felt he 
could turn his face away and go on his way 
content. His love was purified, and self was 
trampled out. Slowly and silently they walked 
back to the Rectory — neither felt inclined to 
talk. He could not speak all he felt, all he 
feared, and therefore he did not care to speak at 
all. Daisy was soothed and happier now, for 
Kenneth seemed more like himself; had spoken 
to ker kindly, and promised to " pull through." 
AU ber grief had been for him. Once, as they 



walked on side by side, she slid her hand into 
his, and cast a shy, upward glance in his face, 
saying, 

** You are sure you don't mind much. Ken? 
And you will not go away with any harsh 
thoughts of me, but always remember me as the 
spoilt little Daisy you have been so kind to? 
And you will forget this — this pain ?" 

** It will wear itself out," said the brave fel- 
low, smiling with his lips aiid kindly eyes, 
though his heart was sorely stricken with a 
double grief. ** And if you ever want a friend, 
little one," he added, "remember old Ken: if 
he is at the other end of the world, and yon say, 
* Come,' he will be wiMi you." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** SHE KEYER TOLD HER LOVE.** 

" Thou know'st thy heart— look calmly into it^ 
And see how innocent a thing it is 
Which thou dost fear to show.** 

The drifting apart had begun. Kenneth 
French was in Dublin, and Daisy Nichol was at 
home again in Leinstcr Gardens. The quiet, 
peaceful days at Netby, to which the girl's heart 
clung so fondly, belonged now to the past. 
There was no more rambling along the sandy 
shore, no moonlight wandering over the cliff. 
That happy time was over ; but those still, un- 
eventful hours had left a mark upon their lives, 
even as they had left their passing footprints in 
the sand. The rising tide would, however, 
wash the one away ; but the tide of time, which 
might set in rough and strong, would only deep- 
en, with each succeeding wave of circumstance, 
the mark upon the other. 

However, they were all at home once more. 
They had taken up the thread of their lives 
where it had been broken off in the golden July 
days, when they had left the hot, dusty city for 
the breezy sea. Mabel was seemingly delight- 
ed to see Daisy ; she welcomed her with caress- 
ing kindness, but questioned her closely upon 
the sayings and doings at Ketby, making her 
go over all the small details of their quiet life : 
*' Had she been over to Fenally often, or seen 
much of Dunstan ? how did he seem ? how did 
he look? and what was the news of poor Sir 
Roland? Had he recovered his senses, his 
speech, or did they think he was ever likely to 
recover fully ?" 

Daisy did not know how Mabel's heart hung 
tremblingly upon her answers to these seeming- 
ly commonplace inquiries; for if Sir Roland 
Bourke ever did speak again, what would he 
say ? She knew too well — and how his revela- 
tion would affect her selfish life. Daisy was 
glad to be of some little importance on coming 
home, though she knew it was but for the pass- 
ing hour. She wondered why Mabel should be 
so unusually affectionate all at once. They had 
lived together all their lives, and she knew well 
enough that Mabel never wasted a smile, or ut- 
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tered a word, without calculating the effect with 
a subtlety that would have been an invaluable 
quality in a statesman. Whether it would con- 
tribute at all to the happiness of the woman, 
time would tell : even the most subtle mind 
sometimes ''o'erleaps itself, and falls on the 
other side.** However, Mabers genial manner 
and sweet questioning smiles won Daisy's heart ; 
and though she could not imagine why Mabel 
should be so strangely interested and curious, 
she told her all she wanted to know, and flavor- 
ed the innocent gossip with such idle rumors as 
were flying about the town — the current report 
was that Sir Roland never could recover. But 
she did not tell Mabel quite every thing: all 
that lay between herself and Kenneth French 
she put by in one comer of her heart, which she 
kept closed and secret. With the natural deli- 
cacy of a refined mind, she resolved that no 
word of that should ever pass her lips. None 
but the vulgar-souled take the world into their 
confidence on those matters w^hich should be 
held sacred between those most concerned, 
though the miserable vanity of some women 
leads them to parade their conquests, heedless 
of the ill-bred indecency of such a proceeding, 
or of the pain to the men they have rejected. 
Daisy spoke of Kenneth, and of the Frenches 
generally, in her old way, but Mabel did not 
care to hear of them, she was thirsty to drink in 
all the news from Fenally ; it seemed as if she 
could not hear enough. She evidently felt it 
necessary to give some reason for her unusually 
earnest interest in the afiairs of Sir Roland. 

** I don't meddle much with other people's 
concerns generally," she said, '* but I must con- 
fess I am very anxious about this matter ; for 
you know if Sir Roland dies, Dunstan will 
come in for the title and all the property, which 
will be a very good thing for him." 

** Oh, yes," replied Daisy; "I have heard 
something of that, Mab, but I had forgotten all 
of it. Still, I hope poor Sir Roland will no^die. 
It seems terrible to be cut off in that dreadful 
way, before he has lived half his life out ! Dun- 
stan does not want the money, he is happy 
enough as he is — aud I don't think he cares 
about the title. And if he did," she added, 
gravely, *' I am sure he would not like to get to 
it in that way." 

** What way?" asked Mabel, sharply. 

*" He would have to walk over Sir Roland's 
grave to get it," replied Daisy. 

'* Foolish child !" said Mabel ; ** we must 
all walk over somebody's grave to get at any 
thing — and I must say I am not so ridiculously 
sentimental as to grieve for the death of a stran- 
ger when it is for the advancement of a friend. 
I should have thought that you, too, would have 
rejoiced at any thing that was for Dunstan's 
good," she added, reproachfully. 

"So I should," replied Daisy; '*but I can 
not be glad for another man to die, even for 
Dunstan's sake." 

*'Ah ! I am afraid you are but a lukewarm 
friend, Daitfjr, after all," exclaimed Mabel, with 



a little fluttering sign ; and she seemed as if 
she would have let the matter drop, but Daisy 
would not have it so ; she could not bear to bo 
accused of lukewarmness, especially in her feel- 
ings for him who was her hero, her demi-god. 
She would speak in her own defense. 

**I am not lukewarm in any thing," she an- 
swered; **you always say I feel too much and 
too strongly." 

** Yes," said Mabel, interrupting her ; " you 
have great passions for small things, but you 
feel least where / should expect you to feel 
most ; and above all, in this particular matter, I 
should have thought you might have felt fot 
Dunstan Bourke." 

"And do I not? but you don't understand. 
If Dunstan knew," she paused, as though the 
were saying too much, "I don't think he would 
complain of my lukewarmness." As she was 
speaking, such a look stole up into her eyes ! 
She could not, even if she would, have kept it 
down, neither could she help the blood rushing 
to her cheeks and covering them with crimson. 
A sudden swell of feeling seemed to lift her un- 
conscious secret into her face, making a revela- 
tion to Mabel's eyes more perfectly than words 
could have done to her ears. 

Daisy was vexed to find she was blushing, 
and put up her hands as though to hide her 
face, seeming to realize for the first time that 
she had got something to conceal ; but Mabel 
stooped forward, took hold of her hands, and 
pulled them down somewhat harshly, and against 
her will. Daisy did not resist her, did not move 
nor speak, but the hot tears gathered in her 
eyes as she sat silently quailing beneath Ma- 
bel's gaze — as a poor bird fascinated by the eye 
of its destroyer makes no effort, because it is 
powerless to escape. As a rule Mabel's face 
did not tell tales, but now there was a red spot 
upon her cheek, and a cold, cruel, scornful 
light in her eyes that startled Daisy, who could 
not understand why or for what reasons those 
storm-signals should be shown. A moment 
only the two girls remained thus, but to one at 
least it seemed an age ; then the rigid lines of 
Mabel's mouth relaxed, the lurid light died out 
of her eyes, she flung Daisy's hands away, and 
laughed outright — ^not the usual low, musical 
laugh that fascinated men's ears and stole into 
their hearts with its subtle sweetness, but a laugh 
that had something demoniacal in its jarred and 
discordant ring. 

"You foolish child I" she said, " you should 
learn to hide your blushes, or they will get yon 
into trouble some day : but never mind ; I'll 
keep your secret." 

" I don't know that I have got any secret," 
said Daisy ; "^nd if I have, I am quite sure I 
have never trusted it to you." 

"No ; I found it," replied Mabel ; "so it is 
more to my honor if I keep it safe." 

" You will have no difficulty in doing that," 
said Daisy, "for I believe it \& «. TBkas^%^«ssiX 
you. ^avft to\uv^\ wu^ "^o^ ^tc^ t^ssXV^n^ ^tiagaaS^. 
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possessed/' She tried to laugh, but the effort 
was an uneasy one, quite unlike her frank, joy- 
ous self. 

"Ah, well, time will show," rejoined Mabel ; 
then, putting an arm round Daisy, she drew her 
towards her, and whispered in her ear, '* Sup- 
pose we were to take him into our confidence, 
Daisy ? we can not tell what might come of it. 
All men are not like Sir Launcelot, who let the 
fair Elaine pine and die for love." 

Daisy at that moment threw off her simple, 
girlish way. She was no longer a child, to be 
teased, and tortured, and mocked at will. All 
the womanhood within her was roused by the 
scornful satire that lurked in Mabel's words. 
She drew herself beyond Mabel's touch, and 
confronted her boldly, as in all her life she had 
never done before. 

" I do not care what you think or what you 
say now ; but I dare you to speak of me to any 
man, as one woman, one girl, should blush to 
speak of another ! To Dunstan Bonrke you 
dare not say what — what you have hinted to 
me. He would not believe it ; and if he did, 
he would despise the immodest meanness that 
tempted one woman to betray another younger 
and weaker than herself!" 

The girl's lip quivered, and she had some 
difficulty to keep back her tears. Mabel burst 
into her low trill of laughter, and said, 

** What ! frighted with false fire ? I never 
mentioned Dunstan's name I" . At this moment 
Mrs. Beresford camo bustling into the room. 
Mabel's face never moved a muscle, as she turn- 
ed her head, and added, " Dear mamma, I am 
so glad you have come ! Daisy is most tragic- 
ally excited because she has not got a special 
invitation for the Granvillcs' ball to night, and 
she is dying to go. Of course we can take her 
very well." 

" Certainly ; there can be no difficulty what- 
ever about that," said Mrs. Beresford, who put 
little faith in Mabel's interpretation of Daisy's 
flushed,. excited face; but she made no inqui- 
ries, knowing w^U it was not wise to interfere 
between them. ** No doubt, if you had been at 
home, Daisy dear, you would have had a proper 
invitation as well as the rest of us. But come, 
I am going out shopping, and I want you, Ma- 
bel, to go with me. Let's see," she added, 
looking at her watch, " I can give you exactly 
ten minutes to dress." 

"I hate shopping," said Mabel, languidly. 

" But you must come," replied her mother, 
positively ; ** I can not take the responsibility of 
choosing your dresses. You know you are nev- 
er satisfied." 

Daisy went to bed that night feeling more 
perplexed and miserable than she had done for 
many a day. The remembrance of Kenneth's 
love had made her think ; her soul was stirred 
to its deepest depths ; stray thoughts and feel- 
ings came bubbling to the surface : she had been 
sloirljr roused to the full consciousness that what 
Kenneth French felt for her, she felt for another — 
^hat other was Dunstan Bonrke. The knowledge 



brought with it an exquisite pleasure mil 
with a throb of pain. She knew now wh; 
lightest word was precious to her, and wh; 
merest things he touched and commended! 
passing word were pleasant to her eyes | 
after. She looked lovingly on all he lovedj 
her thoughts lingered round him as the hoj 
bees hover above their favorite flower. | 
memory was stored with his merry sayii 
many mute memorials of him were hoaj 
away in secret nooks and cornei-s. 

She had treasured up every letter ho hnd 
dressed to her, even from the first large r^ 
school-boy invitation to the unforgotten ' 
party at Fenally. Sometimes in their rami) 
excursions he had gathered a bright flower 
placed it with some playful compliment in, 
dark elfin locks ; the flower faded, but its wit 
ed leaves were treasured still. She had n 
analyzed her feelings, they seemed natun 
her, they had grown with her growth ; noi 
she wonder why she did these things ; she 
only a general impression that it was for a 
der, loving friendship's sake. But now ■ 
knew it was for love's self. Well, she o 
not help it, and she should go on loving 
even to the end of her days. Whether goo 
evil would come of it, she never calculated ; 
somehow, she fancied that this new-found 
of hers brought her nearer to Kenneth Fn 
— ^she felt such wondrous sympathy and c 
passion for him who loved in vain. 

Daisy did not yet realize the full might 
strength of her feelings; she only knew she h 
Dunstan, and never counted the agony it w* 
be to lose him ; indeed, the possibility of bee 
ing nothing to him, and somebody else becoc 
all, had never entered her mind. She n 
troubled herself about the future, but fanciec 
would always be content with the pleasant 
timacy which had been between them fo 
long, even since the days of her childhoo 
never heeding the fact that things must chai 
that nothing in all creation remains station 
from the whirling planets over our head tc 
rolling earth beneath our feet ; that all is 
nally in a state of transition and change ; 
the invisible world within ourselves, whicl 
call by many names — memory, thought, fee] 
life — partakes of the same immutable lai 
change, and perhaps in our own hearts t 
comes the greatest change of all. Daisy 1 
little of herself. After all, she had only a 
face-notion of that morsel of mortality a 
Daisy Nichol; another and a newer self 
rbing slowly up, shadowy now, but it wouU 
come more palpable day by day, hour by ho 
with this other self she must make close acqa 
ance before the end should come. One t 
rose uppermost in her thoughts and troQ 
her — that was Mabel Beresford. What die 
think ? How much did she guess ? She c 
know absolutely nothing. "If I could 
have kept my horrid cheeks from blushi 
sbe said, metitaWy, ** Mabel could have gu< 
i notMng." 
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Though Daisy tried to comfort herself, yet 
she shrank from the idea of another's prying 
thought being sent into her mind to search for, 
if not to drag out, her tender secret, and, in spite 
of the brave spirit she tried to put on, she felt 
her enemy had found her out. 

The next morning, as they sat at breakfast, 
a telegram arrived from Dunstan Bourke : it 
was brief, but it told them all his news. 

** Roland is dead. I shall be in town to-day." 
That was all ; but it was enough. Each comi- 
mented upon the announcement according to 
their different spirits. 

Mrs. Beresford thought it was very dreadful 
for a man to be cut off in the prime of his days 
and the height of his prosperity, and hoped he 
was prepared. MabeFs heart gave a great leap, 
as though it would rise up into her throat and 
choke her. She felt like one who has got a 
sudden reprieve from some gigantic indefinite 
evil; then a great dread came over her; one 
fervent nnuttered prayer filled her mind — that 
the dead man had died and made no revelation. 
Dunstan's telegram was brief; it said enough 
for the rest of the family, but it left her unsatis- 
fied. She would not have long to wait; he 
would be there to-day, and she would know all 
— the worst, if there was a worst. She went 
on pouriug out the coffee, and gave no outward 
symptom of emotion. She only said, 

** Well, I suppose every thing falls out for 
the best. I can not help being glad for Dun- 
stan's sake." Daisy, after the usual girlish ex- 
clamation, added, 

'* Perhaps Sir Holand will be as happy in the 
other world as he was in this ; and I really do 
not think it would be so terrible to die, if we 
only knew where we were going — but nobody 
docs." None of the family were just then in a 
theorizing humor. Mrs. Beresford hurried on 
to practical matters, saying, 

**0f course Dunstan will dine here, and I 
think we had better have the spare room made 
ready ; we can not let him go to his chambers 
to sleep to-night, when he has been away so 
long. I don't suppose he has had the sense to 
give orders for them to be properly prepared for 
him. Men never think of these things. But 
now, girls, tell me what are your plans for the 
day. Are you going to ride or not ?'* 

•*No," said Mabel, with a slight shiver ; ** it 
is too cold, and I don't care for riding when the 
Row is empty, which it is sure to be just now. 
I don't think I shall go out at all ; if I«do, I 
shall go over into the gardens and take a brisk 
constitutional up and down, as the prisoners do 
in the prison-yard." 

"Very well," said Mrs. Beresford; **but as 
for you, Daisy dear, I am afraid you must go 
out with Qie. I hear that your aunt has just 
arrived in town, and I think we ought to call 
on her at once. It is only right ; and she will 
be glad — I mean, she will be surprised — to hear 
of Sir Roland's death. He was a great friend 
of hers." Daisy quite agreed with Mrs. Beres- 
ford on the proprietf of calling on Mrg. Gordon. 



Accordingly, having made all preparations for 
Dunstan's reception, as soon as luncheon was 
over Mrs. Beresford and Daisy went out, leaving 
Mabel languidly lounging in an easy-chair read- 
ing or seeming to read. 

As the carriage rolled fram the door she 
sprang from her seat, shook off the languor from 
her limbs, and all the hopes and doubts and 
fears that agitated her mind sprang to her face, 
and filled it with a cloud of anxiety that was 
foreign to her indolent beauty. She hesitated 
a moment, flung one arm over the back of the 
chair and leaned her cheek upon the other, and 
remained thus for a while reflecting upon the 
position she must at that moment hold in Dun- 
stan's mind, if he knew all ! If Roland had 
regained his consciousness, even for a passing 
hour, he would most likely allude to the sub- 
ject that lay nearest to his heart, and tell all 
the history of that fatal night when he had left 
her home an engaged man, carrying with him 
her promise to become his wife. What would 
Dunstan think? what would he sav? Her 
heart sickened ; she dreaded to meet him face 
to face. ** Deceitful," ** false," "dishonora- 
ble" — so she must seem to him. She was no 
coward, and if it had been a great picturesque 
wrong she had committed, she would have < 
braved it better. But these vices whereof she 
had been guilty were of the meanest kind. Her 
cheeks reddened with a humiliation which had 
no shame in it. She only doubted how she 
should bear herself before him. ** A man will 
forgive any thing to the woman he loves," 
thought Mabel ; but her lip curled, as the 
thought added, " but God help the woman who 
is so forgiven!" Na; if it should fall out that 
Dunstan knew all that had passed between her 
ahd his cousin Roland, she would not stoop to 
plead, to excuse, or to explain, nor consent to 
be forgiven ; they would part upon the spot, 
and never meet again, except as strangers meet. 
A chill, wintry feeling came over her as she 
thought of this as a thing possible. Her pride 
was hurt, her self-esteem abased, at the idea of 
losing forever the man whom she had held 
nearer to her heart than any other living thing 
— but what must be must. She knew one thing 
well— that she could trust to his honor to keep 
her dishonorable secret, if he had discovered it ; 
the world need neveT know that which they two 
resolved to bury between themselves. Having 
thus far settled in her own mind the course she 
would take under certain circumstances, she 
threw on her hat and jacket, and said to the 
servant, 

" If I am wanted, you will find me in the 
gardens." She went out, crossed over, entered 
the inclosure, locked the gate behind her, and 
commenced a regular, steady walk up and 
down, never varying in her pace, but keeping 
always in view of her own house ; her ears list- 
ening eagerly for every sound, and her eye 
keeping a watch on every manly figure that 
passed to ftivd ^xo. ^>Ra \ksA <i<2kT!A^\sA.^^fiw»^- 
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Dunstan would reach Leinster Gardens, if he 
came hy the train he generally used. True to 
the moment, she caught the rapid rolling sound 
of wheels. A hansom dashed up to her door. 
In another second she knew whose foot was on 
the threshold, whose hand it was that gave the 
quick, rattling knock she knew so well. Her 
heart gare one bound, and then beat as though 
echoing the sound that struck upon her ear; 
every thing seemed to turn dark and swim be- 
fore her eyes. Her knees trembled under her : 
how should she look him in the face ? how meet 
the first gaze of his bright brown eyes ? That 
was the first, the only moment in her life which 
abe would have prayed never to live over again. 
However, she gathered together her energies, 
exerted her self-command, and as she heard his 
footsteps turn from the door and cross to the 
inclosnre, she went forward to meet him. He 
rattled the gate impatiently for her to come 
qoickly. She reached it, threw it open for him 
to enter, and as she felt the warm clasp of his 
hand she raised her veiled eyes to his face — and 
was satisfied. She knew that Boland Bourke 
had died and made no allusion to her. His 
first words thrilled her to the soul. 

'' Don't think me heartless, Mabel," he said, 
for he could not help the joy dancing in his 
eyes, '* but I can not put my face in mourning 
as I ought. You have received my telegram ? 
yon know poor Roland has gone at last ?" 

"Yes," replied Mabel, softly. "I thought 
the end was not far off; but I did not think it 
would come so soon. Poor fellow I X am sor- 
ry for him : it was a sad, tragic death." 

" Some lead tragic lives, and would give 
death the preference," said Dunstan. *^ I wish 
that I could say / was sorry, but I can not play 
the hypocrite to you, Mab--my darling Queen 
Mab I and I feel, as I have felt for a long time 
past, that his going away brought me nearer to 
yon — and it does, docs it not ? I can clothe 
my limbs in black, and keep a decorous face of 
grief before the world's eyes, but not before 
years, my darling — not before yours. Poor 
Boland! his death is not such a calamity as 
death would be in many households : he was a 
discontented, misanthropical man, quite alone in 
the world. He formed no home-ties, so there 
is no one to miss — no one to regret him." 

"Ko one to miss him! no one to regret 
him!" The words fell on Mabel's ear, and 
«woke in her mind the remembrance of the 
child to whom the dead man was so anxious to 
do tardy justice and acknowledge before all the 
world as his son and heir, and for whom he had 
entreated her loving-kindness on that fatal night 
when he had gone to meet his death. " You 
will be a friend to my boy, Mabel ?" he had 
said ; and she had given him her hand, and an- 
swered '* Yes." "No one to miss him ! no one 
to regret him !" She listened to these words 
as she would have listened to any others, and 
though her thoughts glanced upon the uncon- 
scious orphan child, she had not the slightest 
JDtenticai of opening hor lips 4q let the world 



know the secret the dead man had given into 
her keeping. No one in all the wide world 
knew of the boy's existence ; and if the knowl- 
edge could only come from her lips, the world 
should never know it. So much she resolved 
upon the spot. Why should she speak, and 
ruin her own fortune, and Dunstan's too — for if 
she ruined one she ruined the other — and all for 
the sake of a low-bom woman's child whom fate 
and folly had made Roland's heir? 

Mabel had no single thought of compassion 
or pity for the boy ; no idea of seeking him out 
and giving him a pittance for poor charity's 
sake, that he might not be a beggar and an out- 
cast quite. Some selfish and unscrupulous per- 
sons in her position might have done so much, 
and salved their conscience with the idea that 
they had done enough ; but she had not even 
ao much humanity as that. If the child had 
stood before her, and looked in her face with 
its father's honest eyes, she would have put it 
aside and left it to perish of cold, hunger, any 
thing, while she passed by and stretched out her 
cruel hand to take the wealth and bear the honor 
belonging to him by right Mabel did not re- 
gard the matter in this light. In her own con- 
science she did not even believe she was doing 
wrong, considering that the end justified the 
means. She was only keeping a secret — hold- 
ing her tongue when she might have spoken — 
that was all. No one so well as she could act 
in the spirit that will " keep the word of prom- 
ise to the ear, and break it to the hope." Even 
this much that she was doing she persuaded her- 
self she did for Dunstan's sake. So it is that 
we defceive and flatter ourselves much more than 
we are deceived or flattered by the world. 
When the mind is once turned awry, reasons 
and motives get so mingled and twisted one 
with another that it is difficult to find the truth, 
even if we search into our own heart ; but it is 
doubly difficult to find it in another's. It was 
a long time since Mabel and Dunstan had en- 
joyed so many pleasant moments together as 
they were passing now. He was all aglow with 
the mere fascination of her presence. She, too, 
seemed anxious to be agreeable, and increase, 
if possible, the charm that drew him within the 
fatal sphere of her attraction. She never even 
uttered a gentle satire, or tortured him witli a 
single gibing word, but literally charmed him, 
so that he fell more deeply in love than ever, if 
indeed that were possible. She treated him in 
that pleasant, playful way, as Cleopatra played 
with the " tawny-finned fish," letting them out 
to sport in the bright sparkling waters, and flash 
their bright scales in the sunlight, well knowing 
the hook was in their jaws and at any moment 
she could haul them to the shore. Mabel and 
Dunstan spent but little breath in bemoaning 
poor Roland's fate. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect the heir to be chief mourner over the 
grave of any man, though -^the tie may be a 
nearer one than that which bound Dunstan and 
Roland Bourke together. When the tide which 
carries one man to eternity brings the beloved 
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nearer and nearer to longing, outstretched armSi 
ready to clasp their own, the tide is a godsend. 
The living live, never heeding the lost life which 
lies behind them. As the poet says, 

"The weddiDg-be]l8 
Are the same that knells 

Our last fareweUs, 
Oiily broken into a canter.*' 

Trnly, the wedding-bells were ringing in the 
hearts of Mabel and Danstan on that gloomy 
November day long before they bad tolled the 
dead man into his grave. Slowly, and for a 
long time, Mabel and Danstan paced np and 
down, never heeding the chill, drizzling rain 
that b^an to fall. More than once Mabel pro- 
posed to go in ; but Danstan pleaded, 

"Not yet; jnst one turn more — only one 
more, Mab. You are well wrapped up — the 
rain is nothing ; a sheet of blotting-paper would 
soak it up. It is so long since I have seen yon, 
and I have so much to say." 

'* And I am very glad to hear the sound of 
yonr voice again. Dun," she answered, gracious- 
ly; *' but can yon not eay your say in the house 
as well as here ? This is not the most pleasant 
of promenades, and the eyes of Mrs. Grundy are 
npon ns." 

"Smother Mrs. Grundy I" he answered, ir- 
reverently; "the old lady will have to put on 
her spectacles if she wants to find out any scan- 
dal between you and me, and she would have to 
look far and long to find it even then." 

** But I believe she was born with a thousand 
eyes, and a thousand magnifying-glasses," said 
Mabel, jestingly. 

** Well, never mind her ; let her enjoy her 
gossip, so that we eijoy ours," he said. **And, 
Mab, dear, say yon are not sorry that our wait- 
ing is over." 

" Of course you expect me to say no, so con- 
sider I have said it," she answered. 

"I shall not consider any thing said that your 
lips have not spoken. Come, Mabel, there 
should be no reticence, no foolish seeming be- 
tween US two now ; you don't know how my ears 
have thirsted for a word of yours, and I must 
have the words I want. Look up, with a frank, 
honest face, and own you are glad our probation 
is over, that we are so near the beginning of a 
new life together." She looked up, and made 
his brain reel under the glamour of her soft blue 
eyes ; her hand rested on his arm, and she press- 
ed it slightly, as she answered, 

"Well, I don't mind telling you, in the strict- 
est confidence, that I am not sorry — and, you 
know, that is much the same thing as saying I 
am glad. You dear, foolish Dun, you are never 
satisfied. I do believe you would want the mar- 
riage service itself to be heightened, or to have 
double exhortations, double Amens, and double 
fottera altogether! But there is the carriage. 



Now mamma has come back, we really must 
go in." 

" I suppose we must," he growled, discon- 
tentedly. He possessed himself of her hand, 
and held it tight, as he added, " But we have 
decided nothing yet, Mab. You and I have 
known and loved each other too long and too 
well to stand on much ceremony, now that we 
have the game in our own hands" — he smiled 
down npon her radiantly as he spoke — " and we 
must play it out, Mab, darling. I shall not feci 
we have won the stakes till we stand before the 
altar and are made one, as fast and as tight as 
the priest can make us. You are ray promised 
wife now, Mabel ? Say yes : it is but a little 
word, still it will make me happy to hear you 
say it." 

'^ Yes," she said, speaking right out, with no 
hesitation in her voice and a soft love-light shin- 
ing from her eyes. Her look, and her sweet, 
unresisting voice, satisfied even him. The radi- 
ant smile deepened on his face. 

" As soon as all this is over," he added, al- 
luding 6f course to the funeral, "and I have 
seen how matters stand — there must be a great 
deal of legal business to get through, brides 
other botheration — I shall come back and claim 
you as my own. It is decided so, darling, is it 
not? There is no ugly 'but' resting in your 
mind?" 

"None," she answered; "there is no word 
lurking in my mind that you would not be glad 
to hear. But we had better keep our own coun- 
sel for the present ; just now, whil^ your cousin 
is lying dead, it would not sound well to be think- 
ing of marrying. It would look like indecent 
haste on your part, and on mine — well " — she 
finished up with a silvery laugh — "I dare say 
they would find some pleasant, complimentary 
thing to say of me." 

"I dare say they would," he answered, em- 
phatically ; * * people have to pay a heavy penal- 
ty in this world for being young and beautifcl. 
But I don't think we need care much either for 
what is said or what is thought of us." 

"But I do care," replied Mabel ; "and I do 
not like to shock even the prejudice of society 
by any unseemly haste. Papa and mamma, too, 
would be the first to cry out against it. I think 
we had better wait a few weeks before we broach 
the matter at home ; and meanwhile — '* 
. "Meanwhile," ho echoed, interrupting her, 
" I must see yon often, and when I can not see 
yon, I shall write to you, and expect — oh, such 
pleasant answers, Mab!" 

The two crossed the road together : he, a 
fine, higb-souled, and true-hearted man, looking 
proud and supremely happy; she, the soft, sil- 
very-tongued, fair woman, with the veiled eycK 
and the shrouded spirit, walking silently by his 
side. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



MRS. BEBESFORD's **AT HOME." 

"Eyes 8o piteous 
With snch sweet longing, mid^t ber beauty rare, 
As though they said, ' Nought worthy thee is here ! 
Yet help me if thou canst : yet, if I die. 
Like sweet embalmment round my heart should lie 
This love, this love, this love I have for thee.* " 

DuNSTAN*8 business kept him three or four 
days in town, daring which time he remained 
the welcome guest of the Bercsfords. He was 
engaged during the day, but the evening found 
liim always ready to devote himself to the home- 
circle in any way that was most desirable. He 
talked law and politics to Mr. Beresford, when, 
indeed, that celebrated lawyer had time to in- 
dulge in such an idle luxury as talk ; but that 
was not often. With Mrs. Beresford Dunstan 
was an old-established favorite; whatever he 
did was right. Mabel, who was in his eyes the 
queen of all mortals, was always no>e in a di- 
vine mood, devoting herself and all her fascina- 
tions to give wings to the hours. So it is no 
wonder that the days flew quickly. Daisy was, 
perhaps, a shade more quiet and more restless 
than usual. She talked less, and was more 
guarded in what she said ; the old careless free- 
dom with which she used to fling in her mite to 
the general stock of conversation was curbed ; 
iilie seemed to hesitate before she spoke, as 
tiiough she held some words back imprisoned, 
and was afraid they might escape. Even Dun- 
stan noticed that she seemed to be under some 
kind of restraint, and mentioned the fact to Ma- 
bel, fancying, perhaps, that something had gone 
wrong between the two girls, but Mabel only 
laughed, and said, 

*' Daisy's an odd girl ; hut you must not hold 
me accountable for her humors. You know she 
was always a strange, fitful temper, full of thun- 
der-clouds and lightning.*' 

" With pleasant gleams of sunshine in be- 
tween," rejoined Dunstan, smiling. *^ Do you 
know, Mab, she puts me in mind of some of 
Rembrandt's pictures; her mind seems tinged 
with the same sort of coloring. She is full 
of many brilliant fancies and gray, gloomy 
thoughts: a flash of the one throws out the 
darkness of the other. She is always wonder- 
ing about this matter or about that, thinking 
of things that, as a rule, are beyond the range 
of a girl's thoughts altogether.'* 

** You have a very pretty, poetical way of 

" painting a petulant, irritable temper, Dunstan," 
replied Mabel; ^'and yet there may be some 
little truth in what you say. You know, her 
grandfather was a very eccentric man, and at 
last died mad. Mrs. Gordon told me so ; and, 

. from all I have heard, I should not be surprised 
if her mother was slightly touched also. That 
is the only charitable way of accounting for 
Dais's queemesses. You know, her parents 
d/ed in some mysterious manner, and were both 
buried in one grave 8ome\v]ieTQ in Switzerland. 

That is how Daisy fell into our hands. Her aunt 



would not have any thing to do with her 
then. She seemed to bate the child, th< 
she was only three years old, and could 
done nothing to ofiiend her ; but I dare sai 
had very good cause for acting as she did 
think there is such a thing as hereditary ] 
as well as hereditary honors.** 

*' Poor little Daisy !'* exclaimed Dunt 
'^ She is just the sort of girl to whom one 
fancy a tragic story will one day belong, 
know I was always very fond of the d 
Mab — child I call her, in spite of her eigh 
years — and, somehow, she is associated is 
mind with my love for you.'* 

'*I thought you were going to say she 
included in it,** rejoined Mabel. 

** Well, I might even say that, and not b 
wrong," he answered. "I look upon E 
quite as a part of your family ; for you arc 
ters in all but name.'* 

* ' Yes ; in all but name," said Mabel ; * * i 
after all, ' what's in a name ?* " 

*'A great deal," he answered, laugh: 
** cspeciaTly when you incorporate some one 
love with it ; for instance, Mabel B^resfor 
not exactly the same person as Mabel Bo 
will be." 

" I don't think she will be very dificrent, 
cept in name." 

*' And that makes all the difix^rence to ii 
he answered. *' How I long for that timi 
come ! No more good-byes, no going away 
parting then ; we shall be always together.' 

*'And have plenty of time to get hon 
tired of one another," said Mabel, archly gl 
ing up in his face through her long silken ] 
es. '' I don't think I should ever go eas 
harness — no ; not even if I were harnesses 
the matrimonial car. We must each cantei 
own way sometimes." 

"But do you know where these canter! 
often lead, Mab ? It is all very well while 
keep to your own ground, but sometimes t 
go off the course altogether." 

**No fear, with a thorough-bred, no mi 
whether it is a horse or a woman," exclaii 
Mabel. " I should thoroughly detest any I 
who was doomed to be my companion alw 
So mind, sir," she added, sportively, " voa 
warned beforehand; never say you were 
gniled into matrimony under false preteq 
Love in a cottage would never suit me-« 
not if love came as the veritable Cupid, wi 
and all. I want constant excitement, conil 
change. Why, I even get tired of myi 
sometimes I and you — well," she said, withi 
sweetest smile, **you would only be anal 
self, you know." 

Dunstan by no means objected to this 1 
of badinage, indeed he rather liked it, andj 
swered her with light, pleasant words and | 
ing looks. i 

"Ah, Mab," he said, at last, with mock 
lemnity, ** when you have once laid legal 
\ of my peace of mind, I am afraid you will 
it to taelUXB. Xow Wft X\«xC\\V6 oxjX «k Vi 
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coquette. I thought yon would, from the first 
moment I saw jou. Do you remember our 
first meeting, Mab ?" — his voice took up its ge- 
nial tone, and he looked down inquiringly on her 
fiice — "I shall never forget it. You almost 
broke my heart by the scornful way in which 
you spoke of * boys.* I forswore tops and mar- 
bles for a week afterwards, and did not feel 
quite happy till I was the proud possessor of a 
tail-coat and visiting-cards. You must remem- 
ber — it was that night when I first brought Dai- 
sy home." 

** Daisy again !" exclaimed Mabel, and tliere 
was a touch of ill-concealed irritation in her 
tone, however she tried to disguise it. '* How 
your thoughts run on Daisy I it is a case of the 
needle turning to the polo ! I should not be at 
all surprised if one day I got jealous of that 
troublesome Daisy." 

A look of magnificent contempt crossed Dun- 
stands face, as he answered, 

**The idea of your being jealous of any 
woman under the sun !" The absurdity of it 
struck Mabel too, though she knew that things 
seeming almost as impossible did sometimes 
occur. '^ It must be a terrible thing to be jeal- 
ous," continued Dunstan — " I mean really jeal- 
ous. I have had a touch of the complaint, and 
can fancy what it would bo if it came to a rag- 
ing fever." 

Mabel was just going to whisper in Dunstan^s 
ear an antidote that would cure even that, when 
Daisy flung open the door, and came into the 
room with a preoccupied look which told at 
once that she thought no one was there. She 
flushed up and looked slightly confused as she 
])erceived them talking and smiling together, 
especially as they looked at her. She thought 
to herself, ''Are they talking about me ?" She 
came forward, however, with a hesitating step, 
and, looking from one to the other, said qui- 
etly, 

"I did not know there was any body here, 
or I should not have come in." 

*'Don*t tell fibs, Daisy," said Mabel, with an 
amiable smile, *'you knew we were talking 
about vou, and you came in to prevent scan- 
dal." ' 

The brightness of Daisy's great eyes was in- 
creased by the flush upon her cheeks ; she was, 
however, spared the necessity of replying by 
Dunstan saying, 

*' You know pretty well you might leave your- 
83lf in our hands and have no fear of scandal, 
though we really were talking about you, and 
oar first meeting that night upon the sands, 
when I heroically plunged in the bnny waves 
and rescued Seraphina from a watery grave." 

His look, tone, and manner set Daisy's heart 
at rest. 

*'We have been saying much more than 
that, Daisy," rejoined Mabel, with an assump- 
tion of frankness unusual to her. *'I do be- 
lieve Dunstan fancies you have been undergo- 
ing a system of ill-treatment at my hands ; he 
tbioJu joa are altered somehow — more grave 



and thoughtful than you used to be ; then he 
burst out into rhapsodical expression^ about 
your brilliant eyes, and Bembrandt*s pictures, 
and — oh, but I can not do justice to his poeti- 
cal points and phrases ! Go through the per- 
formance again, Dun, as a kind of encore, I 
am sure Daisy would like to hear it." 

**No, I should not; I hate encores of any 
kind, and an encore of one's own praises must 
be the most lame and stupid of them all," ex- 
claimed Daisy ; but as she spoke her face bright- - 
ened, and she looked unconsciously delighted to 
hear that he had been praising her to Mal>el. 

'^ I am sure I ought to have a distinctive or- 
der of merit," rejoined Mabel, " for I have been 
listening to your praises for the last half-hour. 
They do say that one woman hates to hear an- 
other praised, and yet I don't quite hate you." 

" They libel women who say that," said Dai- 
sy, turning a glowing, grateful face to Mabel — 
she thought it kind of Mabel to repeat a pleas- 
ant thing to her^" for I have been hearing you 
praised and admired all my life, and I like it." 
Then, turning to Dunstan, she added, **But 
why do you think I am changed, and grave? 
I may bo, but I don't feel as if I was," and the 
fair young face looked up at him with a sweet, 
unconscious grace that Mabel noted well. Dun- 
stan himself could not help feeling that the child 
whom he had petted and played with was a 
child no longer ; she had changed suddenly, as 
though by enchantment, to a charming girl- 
woman whom all men would find interesting, 
and some might call beautiful. He had looked 
at her always with careless, kindly eyes, but had 
not observed the gradual development as years 
rolled on — the change had burst upon him all 
at once. If Kenneth French had made him his 
confidant now, he would not have laughed so 
scornfully at the idea of *' that child, Daisy." 
He answered in his old, pleasant way, 

" It is rather humiliating to confess the truth, 
but I have been grumbling to Mabel. I must 
say, I have fancied you were not quite so free 
and genial in your ways since I have been here 
as you used to be, and my manly spirit is mor- 
tified. I miss the wicked sprite Daisy, and I 
can not reconcile myself to the grave, dignified 
young lady who has taken her place." 

** What nonsense!" said Daisy, smiling and 
blushing at the same moment, * ' as if I could 
bo dignified if I tried ever so hard I" 

*' Oh, but we don't measure dignity by inch- 
es!" said Danstan ; *<and I tell yon plainly, 
we want the old merry Daisy back again — don't 
wc, Mab ? and we will be content with no other 
young lady in her stead." 

'' If you like her best, she will try and come 
back to you," she said, slipping her little hand 
shyly into his; and his fingers closed over it 
with a warm, kindly clasp. And for a time in- 
deed the old Daisy seemed to have come back 
again ; there was the old self — th(#same sweet 
face and dimpling smiles; but over all there 
was a g,Vow o^ &0Tft^xV\Tw\?,^«XV'eA\\^\.\««»."'S»»5«^ 
^ before — som^xYiVa^ ^CsvaX ^*a ^^\ \>wt^ ^ "^^ 
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body, bat of the spirit Every tender sign of 
the girl's awakening spirit would show itself in 
her face, and each and all were read by Mabel's 
eyes, and registered in her mind, to be well-re- 
membered thereafter. 

Not that any passion so ynlgar and compro- 
mising as jealonsy could inhabit Mabel's breast. 
She only felt an indignant, angry scorn, that a 
simple girl like Daisy should presume to fix 
even a thought upon the man she had herself 
singled out from the time when she was a small 
coquette of twelve years old ! Mabel felt that 
Daisy had been guilty of presuming folly, al- 
most a crime that deserved punishment. From 
what slight things and small white hands does 
punishment sometimes come! and it falls the 
heavier when we are blinded, and can not see 
from what quarter, from whose hand it comes : 
we can neither hide nor shield ourselves from 
it ; we must suffer and be still. There was less 
excuse for Mabel's hostile feelings than there 
would have been for many another woman. She 
had no fear of losing her — what shall we call 
him ? not her love, but the man she meant to 
marry, whose name, wealth, and title she re- 
solved to share. She had no fear that any worn- 
an under the sun could win Dunstan from his 
allegiance, even for a passing hour ; she knew 
too well *' his heart was to her rudder tied," and 
no matter whether they were near together or far 
•part, she, and she only, was the ruler of his 
destiny. 

Daisy was silently happy during the rest of 
the day. Dunstan was out on business for the 
better part of it, but he had left a sunshine be- 
hind him which brightened and kept her warm 
long after the dull November sun went down. 
He seemed to have left his shadow painted on 
the unconscious air. Long after he had depart- 
ed she thought she saw him still, with his fair 
hair tossed back, and his brown eyes smiling 
down upon her : she almost fancied she heard 
him speaking, too, as though the waves of sound 
his voice had set in motion had not ceased to 
vibrate. She had a soft, repentant feeling at 
her heart in the midst of her happy emotions : 
she knew she had nursed harsh thoughts of 
Mabel, and longed to throw her arms round her 
neck, confess, and be forgiven. Her sensitive 
spirit was wounded by the idea that she had 
thought evil of Mabel at the very time when she 
was speaking of her kindly, doing her good serv- 
ice with him whom it was the joy of her life to 
please. She was grateful to Mabel for telling 
her he had been praising her — had admired her 
eyes! The foolish child stole shy glances at 
the looking-glass, and looked kindly on the 
great orbs it reflected back ; she almost felt to 
like them, as though they were not a part of 
herself, because he had praised them : she could 
almost have sung aloud, 

"Blessed eyes mine eyes have been, 
If the sweetest his have seen.** 

In the oreninff of that day Mrs. Berosford 

Aad ier usual gathering of uninvited though not 

aawelcome guests. It w^s her custom to de- 



vote one evening in the week to the reception 
of such friends as would accept a general in- 
stead of a formal invitation, and consult their 
own convenience and leisnre in paying their 
visits to Leinster Gardens. They were most 
welcome if they came; they committed no 
breach of etiquette if they staid away. In fact, 
it was one of Mrs. Beresford's ''at homes;" 
not '' at home " according to the role of fkshion 
and folly, on which occasions host and hostess, 
too, might as well be "out,*' for all the pleasure 
they either give or receive. In too many cases 
** at home "means a struggle np a crowded 
staircase, a smile, a bow, a hand-shake, or pass- 
ing observation, and the clouds of tarletan and 
lace move on ; the same vapid process is re- 
peated in the room, the same stereotyped smiles 
and phrases are bandied about between friends, 
acquaintances, and strangers ; and then, having 
paid its duty to society — in small, Talucless 
coin. Heaven knows ! — the world of fashion is 
satisfied, and goes to its own home rejoicing ! 
The same folly is repeated night afrer night; 
and there are many folk in this world who fan- 
cy that, in rushing thus from house to house, 
they are enjoying life ; others who do not so de- 
ceive themselves, grumble, and moan, and satir- 
ize the whole fashion, yet they follow it never- 
theless. So it is that wise and foolish, the 
empty-headed and the light-hearted, tread in the 
same dull way. '* They do as the world doth,say 
as it saith." Mrs. Beresford, as well as a few 
others, was strong-minded enough, as a rnle (of 
course there are many occasions where such a 
rule must be broken), to set her face against 
a crush or a crowd, no matter whether it was 
composed of ribbons and lace, or rags and tatters, 
considering that the one differed little from the 
other except in degree. The Beresfords all 
liked society ; but they liked to enjoy it in their 
own fashion — and a very pleasant fashion their 
friends found it. Men, and women too, of in- 
tellect and genius, worthy representatives of art, 
science, and literature, and some with a sprink- 
ling of all, flocked to Leinster Gardens for an 
hour's rest, recreation, and interchange of 
thought one with another. Mrs. Beresford was 
not what is called a clever woman herself, she 
made no pretensions to any thing beyond aver- 
age common sense ; but she was quite able to 
appreciate the talent and genius of other people. 
Her pleasant ways and large kind-heartedness 
made every one warmly welcome at her fire- 
side. 

Dunstan would fain have had this his last 
evening in London devoted to himself; and if 
he could have bad any control over the weath- 
er, he would have commanded a heavy London 
fog to arise, so that neither man nor beast might 
venture out. It happened, however, to be a 
bright, starlight night. At the accustomed 
hour familiar faces began to drop in one after 
another ; cordial greetings were exchanged, and 
very soon the company drifted apart, and form- 
ed themselves \Ti\\\>tX& ^^w^s <A \.vick% vcid throes. 
The busy Wm oi "^oKc^s ^tA^as^Vj ^0\^ ^^ 
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room ; now and then a volley of light rippling 
laughter was fired off from some cozy nook 
where wit or perhaps folly was disporting itself 
among the yoang ladies of the party. 

Mabel was always a centre of attraction; 
somehow she and Daisy generally drifted away 
into different circles. Both were equally pop- 
ular, but their popularity was of a different kind. 
People liked to look at Mabel. There is al- 
ways something in extreme beauty which de- 
lights the eye, and many were satisfied witii the 
mere monosyllables that fell from Mabel's lips ; 
not but that she could talk as much, and as 
well, as most people, and better than some, if 
she chose, but she did not often choose to exert 
herself in the conversational way. She was 
satisfied to be admired by the generality of peo- 
ple, and was too indolent to talk, unless it was 
to special people, and with a special object in 
view. With Daisy it was altogether different ; 
it was a pleasure to her to try and please oth- 
ers. People liked to talk to her, or within her 
circle : no matter what might be the conver- 
sation, Daisy always felt some interest in it, list- 
ening attentively, trying to grasp such matters 
as she did not understand. An intelligent ques- 
tion or original remark showed the interest 
she felt, or at least proved she was worth teach- 
ing. Many men of culture and genius would 
rather talk to an intelligent listener, whom they 
could please and enlighten, than to a learned 
pedant, who would irritate and perplex them. 
Men found it a pleasant thing, in the midst of 
« scientific or literary gossip, to have that sweet 
questioning face among them, all aglow with in- 
terest or curiosity. 

On this evening, while Mabel was amusing 
herself with the few butterflies that fluttered into 
that charmed circle, Daisy had crept in among 
a group of the working-bees of society, and list- 
ened with unobtrusive attention to what was 
passing round her. While she was deeply in- 
terested in a discussion on one matter, strange 
scraps and fragmentary phrases reached her 
from another quarter. One gentleman, who 
had just returned from Switzerland, was loud 
in his description of that land of lakes and 
mountains, quite oblivious of the fact that every 
body goes to Switzerland nowadays, and that 
his praises were merely the echoes of what most 
men had said before him, and better too. 

''It is the grandest and most awe-inspiring 
sight in the universe," he exclaimed, *'to stand 
where I have stood, and for miles round, as far 
as the eye could reach, to behold nothing but 
a gaunt range of rugged mountains, with their 
icy peaks glittering in the sun !" 

" You got that out of Murray's Hand-book I" 
exclaimed Dunstan ; 'Til swear to the 'icy 
peaks ' and ' awe-inspiring sight.' " 

" No," drawled a young soldier, Mr. M'Ro- 
land ; " he is only enthusiastic, and new to that 
sort of thing. I have done it twice ; and when 
I got to the top of the ' icy peaks,* my first idea 
was to find the quickest way down again ; my 
fecond was to woudor what sort of feeding I 



should get when I reached my journey's end. 
The mountains are magnificent, though; one 
only wonders how they got there." 

" Got there I" repeated Daisy, turning quick- 
ly round, amazed at the " wonder " expressed. 
"How did the great sea get here, and all other 
grand, created things ? How did the stars get 
up into the skies, or the bright flowers creep 
out of the dull earth? You might as well ask 
how did we ourselves get here ? Of course, God 
sent us and all things here, and set every thing 
in its right place." 

** You are right, as a rule, Daisy," exclaim- 
ed Dunstan; "but, you know, the strictest 
theologians allow us to have some slight opin* 
ions of our own on geological matters, and I 
have a theory of my own about the mountains 
— ^rather a novel idea, too, I think." 

Of course Dunstan was called upon to ex- 
plain his theory, if his notion or set of notions 
could be digniticd by such a title. 

" Well," he added, " astronomers have been 
puzzled for centuries by finding a vacant place 
in the heavens, where, according to all astro- 
nomical calculations, a planet ought to have 
been, but was found missing. Of late years they 
have discovered numerous fractions or parts of a 
planet floating about that very region, and wiser 
men than I who have studied the sulject have 
come to the conclusion that this unfortunate 
planet was dashed to pieces by some extraordi- 
nary internal commotion — thousands of years 
ago, of course — and my theory is that, in the 
great whirl of known and unknown worlds, 
bits and portions of that very planet may have 
come within our attraction, and been drawn to 
our earth, falling in scattered masses as the 
velocity of our motion compelled them. Of 
course such a phenomenon must have created a 
terrible disturbance, and knocked our poor lit- 
tle planet Earth into anywhere, and no doubt 
caused terrible floods to deluge every part of 
us, sending the sea over the dry land and bury- 
ing the high hills beneath the water; for no 
doubt this island we now inhabit was at one time 
the bed of the sea. How else can we account 
for finding fish, and animals that can only live 
in water, imbedded and petrified on the tops of 
the lofty hills ?" 

"UmphI I have never troubled myself 
much about the matter," said Mr. M'Roland ; 
" now you speak of it, it rather interests me. 
But I had fancied that the generality of mount- 
ains arose from some volcanic agency." 

" That is impossible," replied Dunstan, who 
had thought a little about the matter; "vol- 
canic mountains are of a peculiar conical shape, 
rising up in one single mass, and generally in 
the midst of a plain ground. No volcanic ir- 
ruption could heave up such vast ranges of rocky 
mountains as are found in different quarters of 
the globe ; but I tell you what, I should not be 
at all surprised if the fate of that unfortunate 
planet should be our own one day." 

" What I do yoM is\^«l\2l \^ ^kk^ ^^ *x^ ^jscw^ 
■ to blovr outft^Vjea uv Vs «»\«»x»XJKW5WSi5i ^ssa^oB^at- 
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tion ?" exclaimed a gentleman, sauntering up \ 
and joining the group. 

'*! mean to say there is no end to human 
presumption," replied Dunstan, seriously; "and 
if we go on as we are doing now, tunnelling un- 
der the earth, and trying to make a highway 
under the sea, some terrible catastrophe may 
befall us." 

" Why, you are as bad, or as good, as Dr. 
Gumming," said Mr. M*Boland, *' who knows 
precisely when the world is going to end." 

'*No," said Dunstan, smiling; ''he predicts 
— well, never mind on what grounds ; I go on 
scientific principles : given, a certain cause, a 
certain effect will follow. We know the inte- 
rior of the earth is fire (we know that, by the 
springs of boiling oil and boiling water which 
rise to the surface) ; moreover, we know that 
water generates steam, and we can calculate by 
experience the power of it ; and I mean to say, 
if all the nations combine to tunnel under the 
sea — as no doubt they will, for one fool, like one 
sheep, always follows another — it is possible, 
. indeed more than possible, it is probable that 
the water, by a thousand subtle, unimagined 
ways, may creep down into the centre of the 
earth, and there boil and bubble for centuries, 
generating steam, till its force becomes so con- 
centrated, so powerful, as to split up the earth 
into a thousand pieces — and .we shall all be 
dashed to pieces and sent whirling into no- 
where." 

" I am very much interested in all these sub- 
jects that give food for thought and conjecture," 
said a grave-looking man who had been silent- 
ly listening. "I wish you would come to my 
chambers to meet a few friends and have a 
scientific gossip ?" Dunstan bowed, and prom- 
ised that he wopld do so on his return to town. 

** Oh dear!" sighed Mabel, pretending to 
suppress a weary yawn, ** * what great effects 
from trivial causes spring ! * If Mr. Linton had 
never been to Switzerland, we would not have 
been enlightened by this catalogue of scientific 
horrors. It has had a soporific effect on Daisy, 
and sent her to sleep," she added, glancing 
down at Daisy, who sat in a low chair, leaning 
forvs'ard with her face buried in her hands. At 
Mabel's voice Daisy lifted it up, and said, 

"No, indeed, Mabel; I was only trying to 
conceive the idea of all these myriad worlds, 
and suns and moons and stars, whirling with 
such terrific speed round and round forever and 
ever — eternal motion in eternal space. And — 
and I was thinking how the great God who 
made all these things to be, takes care of us 
small, mean human things — ' without His will 
not even a sparrow falls.' " Her voice fell low- 
er, as she added, "And I was wondering which 
way our souls will have to go when we are 
dead. How terrible for the poor lonely thing 
to go wandering through the warring elements 
and wheeling worlds till it reaches heaven ! I 
suppose it will know its way. I often try to 
t/iink where heaven is, but I can not make out. 
We Anow It must be somewhere.'* The girVs 



great shining orbs and earnest wondering 
attracted the attention of the gentlemai 
had spoken to Dunstan a moment before 
looked down upon her kindly, and said, 

"My dear child, you should not p 
yourself with such questions; thinking 
thoughts, and vexing the mind cono 
things that must always be surrounded wi 
penetrable mystery, have driven men m 
fore now." 

" Daisy likes that sort of thing," said 1 
" she is always addling her brain with 
she can never understand. Instead of 1 
a pleasant gossip with me, she sometira 
silent for an hour together, enjoying he 
thoughts, she says." 

** Queer enjoyment that," rejoined Mr. ] 
land ; " I find my own thoughts such dul 
panions that I always try to get rid of th< 

"I don't suppose you find that a Terj 
cult matter," said Mabel, " for as a rule } 
not seem overburdened with them." 

"For my part," said Daisy, brighten) 
as though she had swept the cobwebs fro 
brain, " I fancy very few of ns have go 
real thoughts of our own." 

"Whose are they, then?'* asked Du 
" for I often hear you say you are ' think 

"But that need not mean having th< 
of my own," replied Daisy ; " I might be 
ing over the thoughts of other people : so 
them are got from the dead, some from tl 
ing. I dare say that when two thought 
have been created by strangers meet and n 
gether in our own mind, a third may gr 
don't say it often does. 'There are 
echoes in the world, but few voices :' I 
who says that, but it is very true." 

" Deeper and deeper still !" exclaime 
M'Boland. "We must get away fron 
Miss Beresford ; if Miss Nichol is to pil 
conversation, we shall be out of our d 
driven to our wits' end in no time !" 

" Speak for yourself," said Mabel, lau| 
ly; "your wits may be drowned in verj 
low water. I hope mine will keep afloai 
upon the unfathomable depths of Daisy's 
lect ; she does not quite overwhelm me, 
as she is." 

"Oh, Mabel," exclaimed Daisy, shri 
suddenly into herself as a snail shrinks ii 
shell, " how can you speak like that, whe 
know, and every body knows, you are tea 
cleverer than I am !" 

"Though I do not choose to make si 
ridiculous parade of myself," Mabel whiaj 
with low, cynical tones in Daisy's ear. 
Daisy drooped her head and crept into a c 
wounded, and half in tears, wondering 
had been very ridiculous, very bold, in sp« 
as she had done. Mabel had turned awaj 
a rippling laugh, and entered upon alight 
ant conversation with those who lingered a 
her, chatting about the gossip of the towl 
gayeties of the past season, and the ex] 
gayetics o? iVve "n^i^t. 
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** There is nothing going on at present," Mr. 
M*Boland was saying, ** nor is there likely to 
be on this side of Christmas ; we must content 
ourselves with music and the drama — there is 
always plenty of that to be got. I believe there 
are two or three very good things going on. 
Of course you have seen * School ?' " 

"Yes," replied Mabel, "and found it re- 
freshing and delightful." 

" I don't care much about it myself," he re- 
joined. " The flirtation was rather nice — Ma- 
rie Wilton knows how to do it ; but I should 
advise you to go the Queen's." 

"Any thing very good going on there?" in- 
quired Ifabel. 

" Yes ; a capital piece," he answered ; " the 
dresses are all by Grant and Gask, and are real- 
ly superb ; and the scenery, by Grieve and Tel- 
bin, is equally magnificent." 

"But what about the play?" said Mabel. 
" I do not exactly care for a drama that is made 
up of millinery and scene-painting ; as a rule, 
I think the author should have something to do 
with it." 

" Of course, of course," he answered, not 
quite sure how far she was in earnest. " There 
are some good situations, and capital talk, es- 
pecially where the girl is pulled out of the wa- 
ter. But you must go and judge for yourself— 
joa know, tastes differ, and yours and mine 
might not agree." Mabel thought that was very 
likely ; but before she had time to say as much, 
Mr. Denison entered the room, and, after an 
ex<:hange of the briefest possible courtesies, 
made his way straight to where Mabel was sit- 
ting and shook hands with her. Mr. M 'Bo- 
land instinctively made way for him ; he hard- 
ly knew why, but there was something in Mr. 
Denison's manner that seemed to sav he had a 
right to be there. Mr. M'Boland sauntered off 
to another part of the room. There was no 
longer a general stream of conversation flowing 
round Mabel's chair. Others who had been 
lingering near her followed his example, and 
dropped away as though there was some tacit un- 
derstanding that those two should be left alone 
together. They sat sometimes silent, some- 
times talking earnestly in low tones. Dunstan 
had entered into a serious scientific discussion 
which had occupied his whole attention for the 
last half-hour; but on observing how matters 
were with Mabel, ho glided out of it as quickly 
as he could, stalked wrathfully towards her, and 
addressed her with recognized authority. 

'* I am sure you feel a draught there, Mab ; you 
had better come to the other end of the room." 

"No; don't go!" said Mr. Denison, laying 
his hand restrainingly upon her — the look and 
action said more than his words — "it is a sin 
to break up our pleasant tete-a-tete: let me 
fetch you a shawl." 

"Thank yon," replied Mabel, smiling sweet- 
ly, and seeming to hesitate, " but it certainly 
is rather chilly : we get the draught from the 
door ; perhaps I had better move nearer to the 
firo." She rose tip languidly to do so, and, not- 



withstanding Dunstan's cloudy face, licr cava- 
lier followed her. The conversation between 
the trio was strained and stilted, as may be well 
supposed ; indeed it was like a game of "ques- 
tion, answer, and observation" carried out to 
perfection. 

Once, when Dunstan's attention was de- 
manded elsewhere for a moment, Mr. Denison 
contrived to ask, unheard, 

" Who is that gentleman who seems to delight 
in playing Marplot in our petite comedy ?" 

" A very old and privileged friend," she an- 
swered, in the same tone. And as Dunstan 
turned to her again, she smiled brightly, and 
addressed herself wholly to him, casting, how- 
ever, an occasional look or smile on the other 
side, thus managing to keep them both in tol- 
erably good temper. At last, when Dunstan 
carried her off to have some coffee, Mr. Deni- 
son showed his white teeth smilingly, and fol- 
lowed them with his eves. 

When Dunstan gave Mabel her candle and 
bid her good-night, he managed to say, 

" That beast Denison seems to make himself 
quite at home here. I should like to kick the 
fellow. What does he come here for ?" 

" You may as well ask why do a great many 
other people come here," replied Mabel; "he 
and papa have struck up a great intimacy." 

"It did not seem like it," said Dunstan, 
grimly ; "he spoke to nobody but you. What 
were you talking about ?'^ 

" Politics in general, and the Irish Church 
in particular," she answered, gravely. 

" Nonsense!" he said; "the idea of looking 
in your face and thinking of the Irish Church ! 
of thinking of any thing, indeed, Mab, but of 
you yourself I" 

"By no means complimentary to my vani* 
ty, was it?" she answered, gravely. " But set 
your mind at rest," she added, caressingly ; 
" you needn't be jealous. Dun. I think he ad- 
mires Daisy." 

Danstan's face brightened ; he pursed up his 
mouth, and seemed to grow wise all of a sud- 
den, as he said, 

" I am not at all surprised at that, Mab ; she 
has got most glorious eyes. I see how it is ; 
he wanted to secure your good oflSccs, and so 
began by making himself agreeable to you." 

"At least, he tried," she answered, smiling, 
as she blew him a kiss from the tips of her fin- 
gers and bade him good-night. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

dunstan's surprise. 

** Be ready for all changes in thy fortane : 
Bo constant when they happen ; but, above all, 
Mostly distrust good fortune's soothing smile; 
There larks the danger, tho* we least suspect IL** 

BoLAND Bourke's body was conveyed with 
all due soVftmiAx.^ Xo\C\% ^^\w>awwv& \^ '^'"w»r'*-> 
i and bnmd t\\^x4 \iftti^«w>Jck >\vsi x^^.^ ^Sww^Ss^N^ 
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the vaalt where his fathers had Iain before him. 
Search was made for his will ; but no will could 
be found, and no one knew of a will having been 
made. Sir Roland's solicitor, Mr. Barclay, who, 
by Dunstan's invitation, remained at Elmhurst, 
said he had often impressed Sir Roland Bonrke 
with the necessity of making a will, but he had 
always answered, there was 'Uime enough.*' 
It was fully believed at last that there was no 
will ; so Dunstan, now Sir Dunstan Bonrke, as 
heir-at-law, came into possession of all the 
property, personal as well as the landed estates. 
Of conrse, one of the first things Dunstan did, 
guided by Mr. Barclay, was to hold a consulta- 
tion with the steward, and inspect the accounts 
to see exactly how matters stood — if there were 
any mortgages to be cleared off, or any incum- 
brances of any kind ; but the estate wks singu- 
larly free, being perfectly unincumbered. There 
was a tolerable sum of money at the banker's, 
and only a few paltry debts to settle, besides the 
current expenses of the present year. So far 
things were all satisfactory. 

Dunstan was in a state of perfect content- 
ment. ' He admired and was deeply interested 
in Elmhurst, and every thing in and around it. 
Certainly it was a fine old house, of which any 
man more fastidious than Dunstan mi^ht well 
be proud. It stood in the midst of its own 
park-like grounds, which were well timbered 
with stately elm and beech trees, which had 
been allowed to grow and flourish till they 
reached a state of high perfection; for the 
Bourkes had been a thrifty race : the wood- 
man's axe had never been called in to cut down 
the wealth of the land to patch the poverty of 
the owner. There were no ornamental cattle, 
no proud peacocks strutting aboyt the grounds, 
but the meek-eyed oxen and harmless sheep 
grazed and browsed undisturbedly on the grassy, 
undulating ground, where in summer-time they 
stood knee-deep in the long, luxuriant grass, 
variegated with buttercups, daisies, and purple 
clover, and browsed their fill. They were wan- 
dering about now, making the best of the short 
autumn days, cropping up the short grass, and 
perhaps searching for the sweet clover which 
they would not find till the summer came 
again. 

Dunstan rambled over the grounds, penetrat- 
ing into every nook and corner, stopping now 
and then to reconnoitre on all sides, and take a 
different view of the house and its surround- 
ings. It was a pleasant, picturesque place, 
there was no denying that ; it had been built 
(long before the bastard Tudor or Elizabethan 
stuccoed mansion came into fashion) when ar- 
chitecture was studied as a graceful art, and 
carried out as a labor of love — when people 
built as though they loved the structure that 
was rising up beneath their supervision, and 
saw that every stone and every block was 
carved with care, thinking more of the genera- 
tions that were to come after them than of the 
pleasure of their own poor lives. Thus it is 
i/jut so many of the ancient homes of England 



stand firm and grand, and gray with yea 
honors, with no disease in their stout ti: 
no crack in their stony sides; they pei 
last of no infirmity, but sheer old age. 
which men's hands have raised with r€ 
care and love, even devouring Time sei 
touch lightly, and spare for years and 
while it crumbles and crnshes with a rei 
less hand the ''Brummagem" buildii 
after days. 

Elmhurst bad borne the brunt of the 
of ages, and still held a bold front 1 
world. Here and there, where it had 
slight signs of weakness, where fissure 
made the sign-manual of decay, the sof 
and Hchen had crept in to heal the bread 
the wound might go no farther. 

The outside of the house was picturesqi 
pleasant to Dunstan's eye, but the interi 
sorbed the greater part of his interest a 
tention. He roamed over it from room to 
inspecting the furniture, and projecting al 
of changes and improvements — every thin| 
suit Mabel's taste, of course. She was to 
mistress, it was to be their home. His 
bounded to think of it. He decided oii i 
of rooms which should be her very own, ' 
southern aspect, looking out upon a gi 
which should be filled with the riches 
choicest flowers : there was already a x 
fountain of quaint and fanciful design ; the 
waters should sparkle and play to her a 
long. The hanging of the rooms were t 
mnroon now ; they should be removed 
Queen Mab's favorite color, a bright, pe 
blue, should replace them. He fancii 
could see his beautiful Mabel filling the 
with her languid grace, while the sunlight 
cd on her golden hair. What a blessed 
it would be ! what a glory she would make i 
where ! He seemed already to have a for 
of the delight of home such as he had 
known before. He had eaten, drunk, slep 
spent many pleasant hours both in his own 
elor chambers and beneath his mother's t 
Eenally, where he had been bom and bre< 
which had all the charm that a mother 
give it ; but the full, rich knowledge of 1 
such as was dawning upon him now, can 
be known till a woman makes it : froi 
hand comes the sweetest, fullest pleasa 
well as the bitterest pain, of man's life 
Dunstan rejoiced in his sudden accessli 
wealth and fortune, he rejoiced more foi 
bel's sake than for his own, knowing wel 
dearly she loved both; that he himself: 
better in her eyes and nearer to her hear! 
that he was rich, than he would have don 
poorer man. But the knowledge gave hi 
pain ; he never blamed her even in hii 
most secret thoughts. A vian who was j 
tune-hunter, and looked for money befd 
asked for love, Dunstan would have seen I 
true colors, and looked upon him as a conti 
. ble Vionnd •, but \tv a tconian — that is in one 
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rice in another), in the woman he loved — ^he 
saw no vice at all ; at least, it was hidden from 
his eyes — ^he was love-blinded. It was nataral 
that Mabel should love wealth, for wealth would 
minister to her beauty, and allow her to indulge 
in such pleasures as she best loved ; would grat- 
ify those refined tastes and graceful fancies 
which were held in bondage by her present cir- 
cumstances. She should have her will in all 
things, he determined ; he would strive tograti- 
(y, nay, to forestall her lightest wish, feeling 
both proud and happy to give her all she de- 
sired. He almost wished she could come to 
him in a plain stuff gown, simple, unadorned, 
in her regal beauty, that he might clothe her in 
the purple and fine linen of the world's fashion ; 
that every jewel which adorned her, his precious 
gem, should be of his giving ; that she should 
owe all to him, and he would rejoice to give her 
his rank, his riches, even himself, body and soul, 
to do with as she would. 

They say the age of chivalry is gone, and the 
wild, reckless, fiery love which lived ages ago 
has perished with it — that both have been ex- 
tinguished as civilization flooded the world and 
tamed down the spirit of men. But it is not 
tmo : the fierce passion is still raging «t the' 
heart of humanity, even as a fire rages in the 
heart of the earth, only occasionally blazing 
forth in the sight of men. The years that have 
*' trod out their measure " have wrought great 
changes in all lands, and changed the very face 
of the earth : cities have risen up in desert 
places, water flows and ships sail where there 
was once dry land ; men tread in different ways 
and in different fashions; but though their 
hearts beat not now beneath the mailed breast- 
plate or gold-embroidered doublet, they beat not 
less nobly or less true. The soul clothes the 
thought in different words, gives a new utter- 
ance to passion, as to prayer, but it feels the 
same. Conventionality, with its new ways and 
new measures, has tried to shroud the strong 
passions of men in their grave-clothes and bury 
them in the grave of the dead years ; but they 
will not lie still — they burst their bonds and 
flame ont sometimes, astonishing the world 
either by their brilliant achievements, heroic 
sacrifice, or dire destruction. They create small 
wonder and little interest beyond the hour, and 
go nnchronicled. The world, in its chimney- 
pot hat and superfine broadcloth, opens its eyes 
for a moment, and then takes up the '* Times," 
and is absorbed in its marvellous columns. The 
old love, strong as death, such as warmed the 
hearts of men ages ago, was glowing steadily 
and devotedly in Dunstan*s breast now, as he 
paced up and down the wide terrace-walk, puff- 
ing away at his cigar, and watching the dull 
November sun go down, as he thought of the 
smiling eve that was to come and make this an- 
cient faoose of Elmhurst a paradise for him. 

He was never weary of weaving the sweet 
romances that were to come into his life when 
Mabel became a part of it. He occupied him- 
self lo agreeably in an idle, wandering wav, that 



he gave only such time as was absolutely nec- 
essary to his business affairs, leaving them as 
much as possible to Mr. Barclay, who appeared 
to be a conscientious, painstaking man. They 
rarely met except at breakfast and dinner-time, 
when they sat over their wine, smoking a che- 
root together, and chatting generally upon those 
affairs which had occupied their thoughts and 
time during the day. Dunstan requested Mr. 
Barclay to continue towards himself those good 
and friendly offices which he had so long and 
zealously peiformed foi his late cousin, and Mr. 
Barclay professed himself happy to be retained 
as the legal adviser of Sir Dunstan. It was a 
chilly evening ; they drew their chairs nearer to 
the fire, and sat sipping their wine, listening to 
the dull November wind that went moaning 
about and sighing among the leafless trees. 
The conversation gradually veered round to him • 
who had so lately been carried out ** feet fore- 
most" from his ancient home, and whom Mr. 
Barclay seemed to have kno^n well, and held 
in the highest esteem. 

**Poor Roland!" said Dunstan; "we have 
seen very little of one another of late years. I 
regret it now very much. As boys, we were a 
great deal together ; but he changed somehow, 
and at length seemed utterly to estrange him- 
self from us all. I had not seen him for a long, 
long time, till we met at Netby, at a ball given 
by Mrs. Gordon." 

"Mrs. Gordon !" repeated Mr. Barclay, mus- 
ing, as though to recall a half-forgotten name. 
*' Ah ! I remember; they were great friends, I 
believe, in a worldly point of view ; but Sir Ro- 
land was a very reserved man, and I do not 
think he ever took any one really into his con- 
fidence. I fancy he had a disappointment in 
some love affair ; a woman is generally at the 
bottom of all mischief, no matter whether a 
man's body or his soul be concerned." 

At that precise moment, women stood in Dnn- 
stan's estimation only a little lower than the 
angels. 

" Well," he answered, with smiling satisfac- 
tion, " if they mar one life, they make the hap- 
piness of so many, that they may well be par- 
doned." 

** Evidently, you have not suffered," replied 
Mr. Barclay, looking with some interest on the 
frank, open face, with the light curls tossed back 
from the smooth forehead, and the heart's sun- 
shine beaming in the kind, brown eyes. " Nei- 
ther have I, personally ; but I have been, pro- 
fessionally, the depositary of so many men's se- 
crets and dissatisfactions, all arising, in one 
way or another, from womankind, that I have 
resolved to steer clear of the whole sex. So far 
I have succeeded, and hope to get on free to 
the end, having escaped so far ; but there's no 
telling." 

" I have often wondered why my cousin nev- 
er married," rejoined Dunstan ; " as a boy, he 
was very warm-hearted and impressionable." 

"It wa« Tvot ioT \\v^ ^wvX ^A \^\s\V^\wjrt-^^^ 
may bo »ut«;' T(ivV\<i^ ^t.^^'t^Xvj \ ^-'-VwJ^r^ 
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I hare shrewd suspicions that there was a lady 
in the case when he went down to Mrs. Gor- 
don's ball, i know he went from London pur- 
posely to go there, and, as he did not care for 
such things as balls, it is not likely he would 
have taken all that trouble without an object ; 
besides, I have reasons for believing that he con- 
templated matrimony at last. It is very fortu- 
nate for you that he died before he carried out 
his intention." 

" Yes, so far, it certainly is," replied Dunstan, 
thoughtfully. He felt a deeper interest in his 
cousin's fate now : hitherto he had merely con- 
sidered him as a man of the world, leading a 
cosmopolitan existence in single blessedness, un- 
cared-for and uncaring — a man whose life was 
of no value to any body but its owner. Now 
Dunstan wondered if there was a lady really in 
the case, as Mr. Barclay h^d more than hinted. 
If so, who was she ? where was she ? It was 
strange they had heard no whisper of this be- 
fore. But whoever or wherever she was, she 
might still be in ignorance of poor Roland's fate, 
except, indeed, if she read the announcement of 
his death in the papers ; and, somehow, it often 
happens that when the column of births, deaths, 
and marriages contains some groat, important 
news, it lies unnoticed. On that particular day, 
. perhaps, our attention has been occupied by oth- 
er matters, and we have failed to glance into 
that especial corner where the most important 
events of mankind are daily chronicled. On 
the bare supposition of Mr. Barclay's idea being 
correct, Dunstan felt a strange pity for the man 
who had been cut off, and made no sign, sent no 
last words, no last farewell, to the woman he 
loved. Suppose such a thing had chanced to 
him — to Dunstan's self, and he had been cut off 
now — now that he was so near what he had all his 
life longed for ! It was too terrible to think of. 

** What made you fancy my cousin thought 
of marrying ?" he asked.. ** I never heard even 
a whisper of any thing of the kind, and such 
news travels fast." 

" I have no absolute knowledge on the sub- 
ject," replied Mr. Barclay; "but putting this 
and that together, dividing one thing from an- 
other, we have strong surmises which sometimes 
lead to truth. The last two or three intemews 
I had with Sir Eoland he seemed to have some- 
thing to say, something on his mind which he 
wanted to disclose, yet had not courage to do. 
His conversation, too, took a peculiar turn ; he 
talked about marriage settlements, and the ex- 
penses of a household. The furniture of this 
place, as you see, is shabby and old-fashioned, 
and he inquired, the very last time I saw him, 
how much it would cost to refurnish Elm- 
hurst. He jotted down my answers in his note- 
book. I asked him if he wanted the place pre- 
pared to receive a mistress. He smiled, and 
said, ' Stranger things than that have happened 
before now.' " 

'*I see, you have very good grounds for your 
suspicions," replied Dunstan. **Did he give 
j'oa no clue to the lady he had in his mind?" 



**No," answered Mr. Barclay ; *' he 
a man who would speak upon such a su 
every thing was settled, and he wanted 
fessional assistance." 

'*Did you find nothing in bis pa 
private memoraada — that would give 
clue ?" inquired Dunstan, whose curio; 
really roused. 

"None whatever," was the answer 
ceived. The next day Mr. Barclay 
Elmhurst, and Dunstan was left alon< 
was compelled to remain there a few d 
least, he compelled himself, as he wa 
give orders for many minor alterations, 
superintend certain arrangements with 
eyes that they might be properly carric 
It was right Mabel should see the pla( 
see it soon ; so he intended to invite the 
fords down to spend their Christmas there« 
conversation he had held with Mr.*Barc 
him thinking, as he had never before th 
of the strange life his cousin Koland ha 
leading for many years past. He spen 
few months of every year at Elmhurst, an 
led a quiet, retired life, occupying hims< 
his farm, and talking over business matte 
his steward. He was always deluged 
vitations from his neighbors, far and m 
he went among them rarely, and never 
tained at Elmhurst. The general impij 
seemed to be that he was a bitter, disappj 
man. So much, and no more, could D^ 
learn of his life ; and he thought of hi 
more pity and compassion than he ever 
he could have felt for his cousin Boland. i 
had his life been imbittered — how disappo] 
Whence came the blow that had change^ 
from a high-spirited, light-hearted boy, i 
man he seemed to have become ? Was ij 
the hand of a man or of a woman, or 1 
self-inflicted? He might have been tei 
to do some great wrong of which he repent 
his life afterwards. There are so many 
and means of blighting a life, and his ha 
dently been under a cloud for years. An 
as the cloud was lifting, and the world gr 
bright again, there had come this dark e( 
and his life was lost — lost for evermore ! 
Stan sighed as he pondered — and it was n 
he should ponder on these things, as he 
alone in the dead man's home. 

One evening, after an unusually tirinj 
he thought he would sit down in the warm, 
lighted library and write to Mabel, givin 
an account of his doings — ^bidding her, i 
same time, to make preparations for spe 
the Christmas at Elmharst, whither ho 
mined they should all come. Ho dre 
blotting-case towards him, and, as he 1 
through it for the particular-sized pape 
envelope, there fell out of a packet of plain 
paper a letter which was addressed to 
Bourke, care of W. Barclay, Esq., New 
Lincoln's Inn." 

\ Who was Mr. Bourke ? Naturally, ! 
\ read Oaclrjllw. TVv^ '^oiAa\vcv^^7L\i' 
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crept into his face as he began to read deepen- 
ed into bewildered amazement as he went on ; 
when he had finished, his hand shook so that 
the paper rustled as he held it, his face flushed 
red, and then grew pale : a fear, a great dread 
rose in his heart, and a mist before his eyes, so 
peculiar was the effect that brief record in black 
and white had upon him — and yet it was nothing 
very terrible to read. It was just such a letter 
OS any child might write — ^full of small wants, 
and wishes for tops and marbles, a wonderful 
history of a large kite ''with the longest tail 
that ever was,*' ending with the details of a sad 
disaster at leap-frog, where the writer had come 
ofFivith a sprained ancle and aching bones. All 
the interest it held for Dunstan was in the be- 
ginning and the ending of the epistle. It began, 
**My dearest Papa," and ended with *'Your 
loving child, Roland Bourke." His eyes seemed 
to grow to the paper, as though he were stunned 
at the field of - conjectural thought those few 
slight words opened wide before him. What 
could it mean ? It was dated from a place call- 
ed Ashurst, and bore the post-mark September 
12th, of the same year, but the name of the 
post-town was illegible to his unpractised eyes. 
Where was Ashurst, and who was this "loving 
child, Roland Bourke ?" He crushed the letter 
in his hand as the wonder awoke in his mind ; 
an instinctive feeling of blind rage came over 
bim ; he hardly knew why or wherefore it arose, 
but it passed, even as a cloud passes from a 
summer sky, and the light of his sunny nature 
shone out again. He smoothed the letter care- 
fully and placed it in his pocket-book, then con- 
sulted Bradshaw. The last train had started 
. for London an hour before. Nothing could be 
done ; he could not stir in the matter until the 
morning. He went to bed ; but the words, 
" Your loving child, Roland Bourke," seemed 
to be ringing in his ears, and written in red let- 
ters on his brain. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TEMPTATION. 

"Oh temptress, then hast stern away my soul : 
My whole life's love lies now within thine hand ! 
TaJce all, keep all, but leave mine honor free^ 
Let that live stainless 1** 

The next morning Dunstan started by the 
nine o^clock train for town ; returning thither in 
a widely difi^erent state of mind from that in 
which he had quitted it a week before. His 
night's reflections had not helped him in the 
least to solve the mystery that perplexed him. 
It was no use thinking on the subject; his 
thoughts ran into vague conjectures, with no 
tangible clue to connect them, and were lost in 
a wilderness of wild imaginings. The train, 
express though it was, to his excited mind seem- 
ed to crawl ; the tall trees, as he flew past them, 
seemed to be marching at a quick military pace, 
and nothing more. He thought he should nev- 
er reach his jourac/s end. He fell into a stale 

6 



of irritation with two elderly ladies, his travel- 
ling companions, who got up a slight nervous 
attack on account of the speed of the train, 
while he would fain have flashed along on the 
telegraph wires. 

At last they dashed into the station at Water- 
loo. He sprang out of the carriage, hailed a 
hansom, and drove to New Square, Lincoln's 
Inn. The lawyei^ was out, having been sum- 
moned to make the will of a dying man : it was 
uncertain when he would return ; perhaps not 
at all that day. Dunstan made an arrange- 
ment with the head clerk to be there at ten the 
next morning, then he drove on to Leiuster 
Gardens, arriving there just as they were sit- 
ting down to luncheon, and taking them all by 
surprise. He was cordially welcomed never- 
theless — he had always a welcome there, as he 
well knew. Mabel was the most surprised, 
though she said the least. She had received a 
letter from him only the day before, in which he 
had deplored the necessity which compelled him 
to remain at Elmhurst some little time longer 
— it was uncertain when he would return. And 
yet he was there ! What had brought him so 
unexpectedly ? He told Mrs. Beresford that he 
wanted to consult his lawyer on some slight 
matter, and he thought he would run up and 
get it over at once. He missed Daisy from the 
table on his first entrance; and as luncheon 
proceeded, finding she did not make her ap- 
pearance, he inquired for her, and learned that 
she was spending the day with her aunt over at 
Prince's Gate. Mrs. Beresford dearly loved a 
gossip, and Dunstan was always ready to indulge 
her. She was full of curiosity about his new 
possession, and he had to give her a detailed 
account of every thing. She literally, in her 
chirping fashion, deluged him with inquiries. 
"What sort of a place was Elmhurst? Was 
it far from a town ? Were the grounds exten- 
sive ? Was it in good repair ? and how was it 
furnished?" To all these questions he gave 
satisfactory answers. He did not choose to 
speak of his perplexity to her. 

In spite of his assumption of his usual frank, 
careless manner, Mabel knew well it was only, 
assumed, and that something troubled him. 
She was in a fever of impatience to learn what 
was the matter. While he and her mother sat 
chatting together, she glanced at him anxiously 
every now and then from beneath her long silk- 
en lashes, half-angry that he could talk in that 
light, easy way, while he must know of her anx- 
iety. The visitors' bell rang. There was a 
heavy tread across the hall, a slow, important 
rustling of silks as they ascended the stairs. In 
another moment Mrs. Beresford was informed 
that Major and Mrs. Delamayn were in the 
drawing-room. 

" Very annoying just now !" said Mrs. Beres- 
ford, rising up. **I must go, for I never keep 
visitors waiting; but they will not stay long. 
Yon will excuse us, Dnnstan, we shall not be 
loncaway. Comft^M«Xi" 
\ '^ wn TioX. ?fi\xv« >N\\\v ^Q.>\^\as.Ta5»».;^ ^c»r. ^:^- 
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swered; ''I have not finished my loncheon. 
Besides, Major and Mrs. Delamayn are my pet 
abominations. I can not stand his asthmatic 
attempts to be agreeable, nor do I particularly 
care to hold a conversation through her speak- 
ing-trumpet. I do not think society has any 
right to demand such a sacrifice of one*s time 
and patience." 

*'My dear child, remember they are afflict* 
ed," said Mrs. Beresford, kindly ; ** we may 
ourselves suffer one day from the same infirmi- 
ties." 

"Very well," returned Mabel; "then I 
should domesticate my infirmities, and cer- 
tainly not afflict my friends with morning 
calls." 

** You leave every burden on my shoulders," 
said Mrs. Beresford, vexedlv. "I wish Daisy 
was at home ; she does not object to the speak- 
ing-trumpet." 

** Nor to the asthma either," replied Mabel, 
cynically; "she has such strong nerves and 
small sympathies. It is astonishing how well 
she bears other people's afflictions. Things that 
would make ine shudder don*t affect her. I 
believe she would lay her finger on a mangled 
limb or a broken heart without shrinking." 

" I dare say she would, if she could cure 
them," said Mrs. Beresford, quietly, as she left 
the room. As the door closed upon her, Mabel 
got up, came hastily to Dunstan, laid her hand 
u[)on his shoulder, and said, 

"Well, what has brought you to town? I 
know there is something wrong." 

" I do not know about any thing being ex- 
actly wrong," he answered, keeping her prison- 
er, "but I have turned up a curious letter, and 
I want to consult Mr. Barclay about it. I 
went to him this morning, but he was out." 

"You had better consult me; a woman's wit 
will sometimes do as much as a lawyer's wis- 
dom," she said, bending caressingly over him. 

"Darling Mab," he answered, his strong, 
lionest love looking out from his eyes as they 
rested on her, "it is nothing, really nothing. 
These dry legal matters are not for your ears ; 
let us talk of ourselves." 

" Not now," she answered ; " as a rule, I 
don't suppose we could find pleasanter subjects 
for conversation. We are always interesting 
to one another, I hope ; but leave me out of the 
question at present, and talk of yourself and 
what troubles yon." 

" Well, I have had a great deal of bother one 
way and another," he answered. "You know 
what a lazy fellow I am. It is a bore to be 
obliged to exert one's self all at once ; and there 
have been a great many things to be done and 
thought of—" 

" I do not want to know any thing about 
general matters," she said, interrupting him, 
and tapping her foot upon the ground impa- 
tiently, " but I will know all about this one 
subject that yon seem so unwilling to tell. 
The very way in which yon fence with my anx- 
j'ety shows mo that von have something to con- 



ceal ; why should yon conceal any thing t 
md? We belong to one another now,'*i 
added, softly, clasping her hands upon bis n 
and almost letting her head rest npon^ 
shoulder. " Your cares, as well as yonn 
are mine : give them to me, for I will have 
full share of every thing that is yours." 

Her tender, half-earnest, half-playful ' 
vanquished Dunstan's scruples ; he could d< 
less than tell her the whole truth. He told 
how and where he had found the letter that 
plexed him, treating the fact so lightly ag 
to impress her with any of the anxiety he I 
self felt. His brief communication was I 
made. 

Mabel listened to him with downcast en 
when he had finished, she looked np into 
face and said, , 

"Have yon got the letter with you J 
should like to see it." 

Yes; he had got the letter with him,- 
was very willing that she should see it. * 
was glad to hear her maKe so simple a reqa 
he had feared that she might take fright,- 
by her nervous fancies and anxiety inci^ 
his own perplexity, which was already g 
enough. 

Mabel read the letter, and as she read; 
stead of a cloud gathering on her 'brow, a si 
gradually stole over her face. She still ret 
ed the letter in her hand as she looked tq 
him and said, 

" My dear old Dun, is it possible that sul 
thing as this can for a moment pna^le yon 1 
do not understand how you, a man of the wO 
can be so ridiculously innocent!" 

" And, upon my word, Mab," replied H 
Stan, staring at her amazedly, " I do not : 
derstand how you can be so wondrous w 
If you can throw any light upoo this mai| 
pray do, for I laust own I am completely id 
dark." 

"I should have thought the blindest ( 
could have seen through this affair," rej 
Mabel : " they say ' the evil that men do 1 
after them.' I do not know much of your c 
in's moralities, but I should think the sayii 
ably illustrated by — ^by this disgrace he has 
behind him." 

"Ah, I see! I never thought of that!" 
claimed Dunstan, a new light breaking in u 
him. " By Jove, Mab, how clever you woi 
are ! You think this is poor Boland's sol 
that it ?" 

Mabel flushed up, as she answered, contei 
uously, 

"I did not know men recognized such shs 
less things ; but if you choose to call it so, ] 
I do think this may be your cousin Bola 
son." 

" I should not have thought Roland was i 
sort of man," said Dunstan, more thoughtfii 
" I never heard even remotely of any indii 
tion, let alone such a glaring evidence of 
moraUiy as this ; I can not believe it of hi 
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exclaimed Mabel ; " they do not concern you^ ' 
Dan, and it is not your place to pry into the | 
dis};n*aceful circumstances of his life ; it would , 
be far more charitable to let them be buried and 
forgotten. As for this stupid scrawl," she add- 
ed, twisting the letter up quickly, '* there is 
only one thing to be done with that — and there's 
an end of it!" 

She flung it into the fire as she spoke. The 
flames leaped up and lapped it round and 
Toand; but Dunstan sprang forward and res- 
cued it half-burnt. 

**Not that, Mab, darling — not quite that," 
he said. ''I will not destroy it until I hftve 
shown it to Mr. Barclay and received his ad- 



Ti«e. 

"Why should you show it to him?" ex- 
claimed Mabel. ** Dear Dunstan, do you think 
it is right to open up such a matter as this to 
the world's eyes? You know what lawyers are, 
and I do not suppose this Mr. Barclay is any 
better than the rest of his class. They are al- 
ways eager to entangle any foolish fly in their 
meshes. But we can not talk here, the servants 
are coming to clear away ; come into the study, 
we can be at peace there." She passed into the 
other room, Dunstan following her with the look 
of perplexity deepening on his face. *' You see 
what I mean," she added, as the door closed be- 
hind them. ' * It would be most impolitic of you 
to move in this matter — I was going to say, 
most cruel. Why should you dabble in dirty 
water, and stir up a muddy stream in search of 
what? of nothing good, or great, or honorable 
— but only the tainted evidence of a dead man's 
sin? Why should you do this? Dear Dun- 
stan , do be advised, and let the matter rest. Your 
^ cousin never took you into his confidence while 
he was here ; why should you force a way into 
his secrets now he is gone ? If he had lived, 
most likely he would have hidden this disgrace 
— this blot upon his honor — from you. Chance 
has put the clue in your hand ; be generous, and 
let it drop. To gratify your own curiosity, why 
should you search out his shame — ?" 

'*Do not think so meanly of me as that, 
Mab!" exclaimed Dunstan, interrupting her, 
and feeling ashamed that her mind should hold 
such an impression of him even for a passing 
moment. *' Curiosity ! No ; it is not from cu- 
riosity that I shall search this matter o^t. We 
were not good friends in our lives always, but 
if poor Boland can look down now and see my 
motive and judge my acts, I shall not be ashamed 
of either. It is just this, Mab, darling : if what 
you have suggested is true, and it strikes me as 
very likely it may be, I think it is my duty to 
discover it. If the child is Roland's — no matter 
how or whence begotten — it must be cared for. 
I could not allow a human creature with a drop 
of my blood in its veins, no matter though it be 
a tainted drop, to stance, or be neglected and 
fall into bad ways, for want of such help as I 
can give it." 

'*Thi8 is mere folly!" exclaimed Mabel. 
*• Yon carry yoar ideas of philanthropy to an 



absurd extent. What claim has your cousin's 
illegitimate child upon you ? I dare say it be- 
longs to some low creature who can provide 
for it quite as well as such things generally are 
provided for. Why should you saddle yourself 
with other people's follies ? Let every man look 
to his own. You have other duties nearer home 
— pleasanter duties too, dear Dunstan," she add^ 
ed, smiling up in his face with her coquettish, ir- 
resistible smile. "Remember, you have your 
mother, yourself, and, though last not least, you 
have me to think of 1" 

" The most beautiful and blessed thing that 
ever rested in a man's thoughts or on his heart, 
Mabel, darling — my own beautiful one!" he 
said, putting his arms round her and drawing 
her towards him. "I know you love me, I am 
well assured of that; and when people love one 
another as we do, I — I don't think we should 
either of us feel any misfortune much." 

" Misfortune ! how dare you use such an ugly 
word ?" shaft exclaimed, laying her small white 
hand upon his lips, and twining it playfully in 
his soft brown beard ; '* especially just now, 
when fortune has been so kind to you, and given 
you what you have been longing%r all your life ! 
If you are so ungrateful, I shall take away from 
you all I can, that is — myself." 

**Then you would take away from me the 
only thing that gives value to the rest," he an- 
swered, confidently ; ** but suppose — I only say, 
suppose — things were not quite so bright as they 
now seem to be, it would make no difference to 
us, darling." 

* ' You may just as well say it makes no difier- 
ence whether we have our bread buttered or eat 
it dry ; whether we walk in sunshine or in rain ; 
or whether we flavor life with honey or with 
gall !" replied Mabel. ** You are so ridiculous- 
ly sentimental. Dun ! I do believe you fancy 
that love in a cottage is the same thing as love 
in a palace !" 

* * I think it is sometimes a much bettor thing," 
he answered. ** You know where it is written, 
* Better a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox with enmity ?' " 

'*ButI do not see why enmity should be 
coupled with the stalled ox ; it is a libel on the 
inoffensive beast," exclaimed Mabel, with her 
low, light laugh. *'And as for the dinner of 
herbs, Dunstan, I think Love's self would get 
up hungry from such a banquet, and fly away in 
search of better entertainment. I should not 
blame him, either. But you said something in 
your last letter about our coming down to spend 
Christmas at Elmhurst. I shall look out for the 
stalled ox, Dun, minus the enmity ; and I shall 
expect to be grandly entertained in your new 
bachelor home, where I shall work such a won- 
drous revolution when / am its mistress.'* 

Her light, expectant way of talking was so 
confident of what the future held for her, that it 
brought back to Dunstan's mind the first vague 
fears which took possesalow o.^ V&cew «^ t^'^J^kl'^ 
I the \eUex &\^edL ^^'RoXwA^ws.'^^r ^^^x %\i.v 
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surprise, and for the moment held possession of 
his thoughts, to the exclusion of those indefinite 
dreads to which he had not dared to give shape 
or words. She had spoken in such a pleasant, 
confident wajr of what she should do when she 
was *' mistress" of Elmhurst, that her words 
sent a pang to his heart. Suppose she never 
should be mistress there ! Instead of answer- 
ing her direct, or speaking as he would have 
done if all had been sure and well, his face 
clouded over, and he said, with a half-sigh, 

** I shall be glad when to-morrow is over." 

*^And what particular thing is going to hap- 
pen to-morrow, that you will be glad when it is 
over?" she inquired. "You say that in such 
a lugubrious tone, I wonder if you are going to 
the dentist ?" 

"Mentally speaking, perhaps I am," he an- 
swered, "going to have a painful doubt ex- 
tracted from my mind. I am troubled, Mabel, 
^ darling," he added, laying his hand caressingly 
on her head, and smoothing hei* bright hair 
while he was speaking; "I did not mean to 
worry you till something was made sure, one 
way or another — ^* 

"I don't mind being worried," she said, in- 
terrupting him ; "indeed I shall rather like it, 
if it is any relief to you. I shall think you only 
half love me, if you give me only joys and pleas- 
ures." 

lie looked at her with fond, admiring love, as 
he answered, 

"How sweet and good you are! I do not 
believe any one in the whole wide world knows 
vou so well as I do. It seems almost too much 
luck for any man to have such a helpmate for 
his life as you, Mabel, darling." 

" But about this doubt that is to be extract- 
ed from your mind," she rejoined, smiling arch- 
ly in his face ; " perhaps I can manage the busi- 
ness as well as Mr. Barclay : try me." 

" Well, it is about that confounded letter," 
he answered, half shading his face, lest she 
should read there the thought that troubled 
him. "I do not suppose it really is of any 
consequence, for your supposition about the 
child is very natural; but suppose, darling — 
only suppose — it should not be the right solu- 
tion of the mystery ?" 

"I do not understand you," she answered, 
with innocent wonder painted on her face. 

As Dunstan answered her, the words dropped 
slowly from his lips. 

" Suppose this child should be a lawful, le- 
gitimate son, and — Roland's heir!" 

"Absurd!" she replied; "how could that 
be, when you know he was never married ?" 

"Aye, there is the rub," he answered. 

" One really knows so little of any man's life ; 

the world rarely sees either the worst, or the 

best part of any of us — so much lies beneath 

the surface. It is true, we never heard that 

Boland wrs married, and he passed at all times 

and in aJi places as a single man, so far as we 

know; but that does not prove that he was sin- 

gJe. Look here, Mab, a thought strikes tne : 



the letter, as you see, is signed ^Roland B 
Now my cousin was an eminently proud 
and he never would have allowed bis n 
be used by any one who had not a legal! 
and title to it. You see how it is, da: 
With this doubt upon my mind, I cou 
rest till I have sifted the matter to the h 
You would not have me do otherwise ?" h 
ed, anxiously. 

" Indeed I would," she answered, slow! 
wrath lashing itself to white heat, and ris 
into her face. She knew the truth of 
had surmised, and rightly divined what 
come in that sifting process: he wou 
away the rank, wealth, and fortune she h 
tended to share. " If such a doubt cam( 
ing about my brain, I would strangle it 
it had time to find a moment's rest, 
before you leap' is a wise saying, am 
should heed it well now. Think what yc 
doing, Dunstan. I speak for your sake, 
as for my own. Fate has made the way 
for you ; all the world 'regards yon as 
cousin's heir ; chance, through no act, nJ 
of yours, has placed the family inheritaJ 
your hands : why should you fling it awai 

" I shall not," he answered. " Trust 
shall hold it fast until it is proved that ai 
has a better title to it." 

" Who is to prove that ?" whispered mJ 

" I shall take Mr. Barclay into my confid 
and we will hunt in couples," said Dni 
" If I discover— you need not be alarmed, ' 
have sure proof — that this child is Rd 
rightful heir, I shall give up what — ^what , 
hoped we should share together, Mabel !" 
could not keep his voice steady to the 
The idea of giving up what he had so rq 
to take, and had not even yet*begun to 
was very bitter to him. 

"You are doing the wildest, maddest i 
your whole life!'* exclaimed Mabel. 

"The honestest and the hardest," h 
swered, with deep-drawn breath ; " do not 
it harder." 

Mabel fancied that the tremor in his 
showed a weakening in his mind, a warer 
his will. She was ready to take advanti 
any signs of vacillation ; her hand crept up 
his neck ; a soft languor stole into her eye 
almost felt her breath upon his cheek as sh 
half-sighing, 

" Why should it be hard ? ^ It seems 
most easy : you have got nothing to do 
sit still and keep silence, and — think of me 
added, throwing all the witchery of hei 
vellous beauty before his eyes. " Why i 
you cast me aside — me whom you love — : 
child of a strange woman of whom you 
nothing ? I do not quite mean cast me 
Dun," she continued, soothingly; "bw 
should you grieve wc, to pleasure — whi 
stranger you have never seen !" 

It was hard — hard indeed ! He felt t 
I Vict BO?t \\aiv9La cYvvxiv; Xo Vvvrek, mud her 
\ voice "wYi\8\«iTe3L \TV \\\s e?cc. kx. ^^-bX. u 
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he was as weak as water, and felt as though he 
could almost lay his conscience in her hand, and 
forget every thing in the world for Mabers sake 
— except Mabel's self. Thei-e was a sort of 
weird fascination coming over him that was al- 
most irresistible. The subtle charm of her pres- 
ence, her sweet, pleading way, and the full, free 
acknowledgment of their mutual affection, blend- 
ing herself with him, making their interests and 
their lives one, thrilled him with a sense of ex- 
quisite delight. There was no denial ; no play- 
ing with him angler's fashion — now drawing him 
near, then throwing him off. He felt as though 
a sort of twilight was stealing over his mind, 
confusing and making shadowy the sense of 
right and wrong, lulling and sending to sleep 
the better part of him — his nobler self. After 
a brief pause, to give her influence time to have 
its full effect, she spoke again. 

''Men do not, as a rule, knowingly and will- 
ingly seek out their own destruction, and this 
mad- thing you are about to do is a kind of 
moral suicide. With your own hand you dig 
a grave for your own hopes and mine ; and what 
thanks will you get when this sentimental sacri- 
fice is D^ade? None." Dunstan roused him- 
self to say, 

'* It may be that no sacrifice is needed, dar- 
ling ; there is a great if in this case. I — I was 
foolish to bring it forward, and afflict you with 
my imaginary fears. Let uaialk of something 
else." 

"No," she answered, " we will dispatch this 
matter first. Suppose your fears are not imag-. 
inary — it is better to consider a question in all its 
bearings : suppose, then, your cousin Holand has 
left a legitimate heir,* what then ?" 

Dunstan shook himself partially free from the 
misty web she had woven round him, and look- 
ed the matter in the face, exactly as she had 
placed it before his eyes. He did not glance 
upon her as he answered, slowly, 
> ** Well, then, there is nothing to be done, 
nothing to be said. The heir must have his 



own. 
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** Why nrnst f" she asked. " Suppose it lies 
with you, and with you onlv, to discover and 
bring him forward ?" 

*' I trust in God I shall have the will and the 
strength to do it," he replied, in a low, hoarse 
voice. '* Don't tempt me, Mab ; I am tcmpt- 
(&d enough by my own evil longing. You can 
not think how strong the baser part of me is I" 

" Say the better part," she urged. ** If what 
we fear is true, there can be no doubt but your 
cousin Roland made a low marriage, since he 
kept it secret ; and since he was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it during his life, you ought to be 
ashamed to discover it after his death. Con- 
sider again. The letter is addressed to Mr. 
Bonrke, under cover to Henry Barclay, Esquire : 
evidently the boy has been brought up in utter 
ignorance of his father's true position. Roland 
knew best, and no doubt judged it most fitting 
that the child should keep in its mother's rank 
in life, being ansuited to tread io a higher one. 



Jacob sold his birthright for a mess of pottage 
— there was reason in that, for he was hungry 
— but you would sell youre, or rather give it 
away, from a silly sentimental notion of right ! 
You can keep it by the mere holding of a breath 
— the leaving a little thing undone." 

*' But the leaving a little thing undone has 
ruined many a man, body and soul, before now," 
said Dunstan, gravely. '* Remember, Mabel, 
dear, our life, our honor often lies in a breath ; 
and with a breath it is tainted or lost, and comes 
back never again. It would be a fearful thing 
to live disgraced and dishonored in my own 
eyes ; but to live so in yours would be torture. 
Fancy what it would be, never again to look in 
one another's eyes with the sweet, honest love 
that is between us now ; but to have a horrible 
secret there instead, to have shame and dishonor 
written on our faces — plainly written, though it 
was hidden from all the world but from our* 
selves ! — to live in the daily luxury which we 
had filched from an orphan child, and know in 
our hearts that we two had conspired together 
to commit a great wrong — ^a gigantic swindle, 
which, if the world knew, no honest man would 
ever take us by the hand, but would spurn us as 
we passed ! Fancy such a life as this, and help 
me to be strong. If the time comes that. I 
ought to speak out, I must — I dare not be si- 
lent; and, Mab, darling — my beautiful Queen 
Mab ! — when all is over, you will go down on 
your knees and thank God that we two together i 
overcame temptation!" 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE HEIB OF ELMHUR8T. 

" Is he the heir? and will this young child's hand 
Snatch all thine honors from thee ?" 

Dunstan had no further opportunity of speak- 
ing to Mabel on the subject which filled both 
their minds, and indeed he was not sorry for 
that. It was painful to him to oppose her, ei- 
ther in word or deed ; but if he would be true 
to himself, to his own nobler instincts, he must 
act in opposition to her desires. He felt sure 
that when she had time for reflection she would 
be angry with herself even for thinking an un- 
just thought, let alone contemplating an unjust 
and wrongful act. 

There was a dinner-party that evening, and 
the obnoxious Mr. Denison was there. He was 
separated from Mabel by the whole length of 
the table during dinner, and afterwards, when 
the men rejoined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, he endeavored to devote himself to her 
and absorb her attention, as he had done on sev- 
eral occasions before ; but, in some way pecu- 
liarly her own, Mabel managed to avoid, with- 
out piquing him. To Dunstan her manner was 
sufficiently charming to raise him into the sev- 
enth heaven of delight ; he seemed to forget his 
perplexities, or, if hft t.UckW.^N. oil >2\j««w vs. ^^ 
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of MabeVs smiles. After all, what was wealth, 
estate, or all the possessions men ever held or 
ever lost, in comparison with her whose lightest 
look or word with him outweighed all the world ? 
So long as they two loved one another, let things 
go as they would, he could grieve for nothing. 
He was beaming, and she was radiant. lie be- 
lieved he had won her over to think with him ; 
and she fancied that she had so fally impressed 
him with her mind that he would not stir in the 
matter without consulting her, and finally abid- 
ing by her will. Late in the evening Daisy 
came home. Her sweet face lighted up joyful- 
ly at the unexpected pleasure of seeing Dnn- 
stan there, who she thought was far away. 
The next morning at the appointed hour Dun- 
8tan went to Mr. Barclay, and spoke to him in 
a straightforward, manly way, showed him the 
letter, and briefly expressed a desire to be told 
all that Mr. Barclay knew concerning the mat- 
ter. 

" The letter, you see, is addressed to you," 
he said, in conclusion, *' at least, to your care, 
and the superscription is not to my cousin in 
his proper title, but to Mr. Bourke ! I fancied 
yon might throw some light upon the matter." 

" No," replied Mr. Barclay. ** Your cousin 
travelled a great deal ; his letters were frequent- 
ly addressed to my care, and I forwarded them 
at intervals to any place he specified. During 
the last year, I have received about four letters 
addressed like this, to Mr. Bourke, under cover 
to me, and forwarded them to him according to 
his desire'. From whom they come, or what 
their contents may be, I know no more than 
you." 

"My cousin never took you into his confi- 
dence concerning any folly — any scrape he may 
have got into ?" inquired Dunstan. 

** Never !" replied Mr. Barclay, emphatically. 

"I am anxious to do right," continued Dun- 
stan, '' and I fancied you would be able to help 
me to elucidate this mystery — for it » a mys- 
tery to me." 

** What is it yon wish to do?" said the law- 
yer, looking at him keenly from beneath his 
bushy brows, " and in what do you require my 
assistance? You bring me a young school- 
boy's letter, already half burnt — did you find it 
in that condition ?" 

"No," replied Dunstan, with a guilty blush 
upon his cheeks ; " that was done by accident." 

' * I see," replied Mr. Barclay. * * Let me know 
exactly what is in your mind, and I will try if 
I can to help you." 

Dunstan did show him his mind ; his clear, 
transparent, honorable self shone out and some- 
what astonished the cold man of law, who was 
generally accustomed to be consulted on the best 
way to keep, not to give up, a fortune. He look- 
ed on Dunstan scrutinizingly with his small, 
twinkling gray eyes, as though they would pen- 
etrate to the bottom of his soul, and answered 
him. 

" If I understand rightly, you wish to insti- 
tate inqniries, and discover whether tho- late 



Sir Roland Bourke left a son and heir behind 
him?" 

" Exactly ; that is my desire," replied Dun- 
stan. 

"You have no reason to suppose that such 
a person exists— except from this childish scrib- 
ble you have brought to me ?" 

" None whatever," replied Dunstan. 

"And you could easily have destroyed this 
very slight imaginary evidence of its existence ?" 

" If I had been a rogue, I could ; but as I 
am an honest man,' and a gentleman, I could 
not," replied Dunstan, somewhat haughtily. 

"You know, strictly speaking, according to 
law," replied Mr. Barclay, " no man is bound to 
criminate himself, neither is any man bound to 
seek to invalidate his own title when he comes 
in for a handsome property, especially when he 
has always been considered, and is legally ac- 
knowledged, as the heir. I speak to you now as 
a friend, more than as a lawyer. If I were in 
your place, I think I should sit down and enjoy 
my good-fortune. It will be quite time enough 
for you to give it up when any one comes for- 
ward to claim it ; and even then, I should be 
inclined to investigate keenly such claims, and 
sift every grain of evidence thoroughly before I 
parted with an inch of my ancestral land. What 
if you had never found this letter?" 

" Well, if I had never found it," replied Dun- 
stan, " I should have been in ignorance of its 
existence, and have sat down and enjoyed my 
possession in peace." 

"I do not see why you should not do so 
now," replied Mr. Barclay ; " there is no law to 
compel you to move a finger in this matter, nor 
to censure you for sitting still. ' Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof,' is a wise old saying. 
This suspicion, for it is only a suspicion, and a 
vague one, too, lives only in your own mind- 
there let it die." 

" It would be too hard to kill," replied Dun- 
stan ; " and I have neither the courage nor the 
will to do it. If I were to keep silent, as I 
think it is your counsel I should do, the doubt, 
having once possessed my mind, would grow 
stronger day by day, and breed other doubts, 
fears, and suspicions, till they overran my senses, 
and I should go mad with apprehension and in- 
security. I should feel as though I were sitting 
on a barrel of gunpowder and might be blown op 
at any moment ; and, worse still, I should fed 
that I deserved it. No ; since the question of 
another's right has arisen in my mind, I could 
no more smother it than I could strangle a new- 
born babe with my own hands ! I must search 
this matter out." 

" It is difficult for one man to legislate for 
the conscience of another," rejoined Mr. Bar- 
clay. "But since you are so earnest, the first 
thing I should advise you to do is to go down 
to Ashurst, and visit all schools of every degree 
in the neighborhood till you find tho child who 
has written the letter which troubles yon, and 
then make such inquiries as seem most expe- 
dient. I can not accompany yoa myself, Iw^ 
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if yoa like, I will send my head clerk with you, 
to look after your interest, and act as your legal 
adviser when I can not be consulted." 

On looking at the time-table, Dunstan found 
a train would start in three quarters of an hour 
for Ashurst — he would just have time to catch 
it ; and by this train he determined to start. 

Late in the evening he reached Ashurst, and 
drove at once to the Green Dragon, the oldest 
and best inn in the town. After supper, Dun- 
stan strolled up and down in front of the house, 
his cigar between his lips, as usual. Presently 
the landlord came out into the entry, and stood 
there, with his hands in his pocket, looking up 
and down the street : as Dunstan passed by, 
he remarked what a fine night it was for No- 
vember, bright, cold, with a full, round moon. 
They got into conversation ; Dunstan was in 
the habit of doing so with any one who came in 
his way. With high, low, rich or poor, he was 
always ready to fraternize, according to circum- 
stances, for the time being : he gained a good- 
deal of knowledge that way, picking up a grain 
here and a grain there ; he held there was al- 
ways something to be found even among the 
lowliest, if you only knew where to look for it. 
No man is ignorant of all things, and it often 
happens from the poorest soil you may gather a 
grain of golden ore. Those people who walk 
through the world armed cap-a-pie in their so- 
cial buckram, wrapped in their mantle of self- 
esteem, too proud to give, too proud to receive, 
lose an infinite amount of pleasure and amuse- 
ment — so much the worse for them. Dunstan 
was glad to listen to the free flow of his host's 
communications concerning the local history of 
the quaint little town, interlarded, as it was with 
amusing anecdotes of individuals. Dunstan 
threw in a remark here, an observation there, 
which was quite enough to keep the landlord 
going ; and, as the gossiping propensity is some- 
times as largely developed among men as among 
women, they lounged therefor an hour or more, 
chatting on one matter or another. Dunstan 
inquired if there were any good schools 'in the 
neighborhood. 

'*The best in all England," replied the mas- 
ter of the Green Dragon : if his word was to be 
taken as a warrant, the best of all things and all 
people was to be found in Ashurst. 

**Do you know the school called Ashurst 
House 7" said Dunstan. 

" Know it well, sir ; about half a mile from 
here. If you've got any youngsters that wants 
to be well edicated aod looked after otherways, 
joa can't do better nor sending on 'em to Ash- 
nrst House, as is well known in all these parts. 
Most of the young gennelmen knows me, and 
I know the young gennelmen ; and when their 
parents or friends comes down here a-visiting 
on 'em, they generally stays here, and behaves 
handsome too, well knowing that if 
gennelmen wants a friend they'U 'find^i|ii lit 
the Green Dragon." ' > VJ^^ '' _ 

Dunstan professed a profoqibd respect for t^e 
Green J>ngon'8 Jdad-heartedDela; tipJjL ^|iS^- 




thropical feeling, and inquired if he knew any 
one of the name of Bourke. 

*^Bourke, Bourke?" replied the landlord, 
knitting his brows, and seeming to send his 
thoughts scouring through the chambers of his 
brain in search of the name of Bourke. " No, 
not exactly, sir ; but not knowing the name 
doesn't follow that I mayn't know the young 
gennelman hisself. My memory's bad as re- 
gardin' names, but I can carry faces in my eye, 
through once seein' on 'em, for years together." 
Dunstan gathered as much information as he 
could from his talkative host before he went in- 
doors; He slept well, and was haunted by no 
ominous dreams, no gloomy foreshadowing. He 
rose up early in the morning, and, after a hasty 
breakfast, inquired the way to Ashurst House, 
and walked off thither. He had no difficulty in 
finding the place, which was, as the landlord 
truly said, about half a mile from the Green 
Dragon. It was about half past nine when he 
reached the house. Before he came up to the 
gates, the sound of young voices laughing, hal- 
looing, and whooping, which issued from the 
large wallcd-in play-ground, told him that he 
was approaching a boy's school. A strange 
feeling came over him as he walked up to the 
great gates and rang the bell : he wondered 
whether among all those merry-voiced young- 
sters he should find his dead cousin's heir. The 
gate was opened ; he inquired for the principal. 
Dr. Fairbrother, and was shown into the library, 
where he had only waited a few minutes when 
Dr. Fairbrother entered the room. They bowed 
and saluted each other courteously. Dunstan 
apologized for his intrusion, then opened his 
business so far as to inquire whether among the 
numerous pupils there was one of the name of 
Roland Bourke. 

" Yes ; and a very bright, intelligent little 
fellow he is. Would you like to see him?" 
As Dr. Fairbrother spoke, he turned to ring the 
bell, but Dunstan by a gesture prevented his 
doing so. **No; he did not wish to see the 
child yet — presently." Dunstan showed the 
letter, and Dr. Fairbrother at once recognized 
the handwriting of his little pupil. So far, 
then, it seemed that Dunstan was on the right 
track. He did not wish to beat about the bush ; 
he had no wary work to do, nothing to conceal. 
He only desired to discover the honest truth ; 
and the best way of arriving at that was to 
speak, as he wished to act, in a direct, straight- 
forward manner, and not be groping in the 
dark in another man's mind while he hid the 
light that was in his own. Animated with this 
spirit, he continued the conversation, and told 
Dr. Fairbrother as much as he considered it 
necessary and right he should know. 

''Yon see I am in mourning," he added. 
**I found the letter which you have just seen 
_hU§ papers of my deceased relative; 
JidlSk)^P» ^''^^^ ignorant of the existence of 
jour yoiht^pn^ I suspect we are relatives 
—I meati tVAa <s.Wt>^ «wW— \s!^iXVwi w\tv V^*x 
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ance, I mav be able to discover. Will tou 
kindly tell me when, how, and from whom you 
received the child, and what intercoarse or cor- 
respondence you have since held with the per- 
son or persons from whom you received him ?" 

"You have spoken to me frankly," replied 
Dr. Fairbrothcr, "and I will answer you ip the 
same spirit. About two years ago, or perhaps 
nither more — I can easily tell by consulting my 
books — ^a gentleman, quite a stranger to me, 
brought little Roland here. He introduced 
himself to me as Mr. Bourke ; the child called 
him papa; and such I have always believed 
him to be. He told me that they had crossed 
over from Boulogne the night before. The 
child was motherless, he said, and ho wished to 
place him in a home where he would be well 
cared for, and brought up and educated as a 
gentleman. He behaved in a liberal, business- 
like, and straightforward way. Within an hour 
from their first entrance the child was left in 
my charge, and the father had departed. Since 
that time he has been here about twice a year, 
to have a settlement of the affairs between us ; 
and occasionally he has taken the child away 
for a few days, but the holidays have been in- 
variably spent here with my family. In these 
few words I think I have given you all the 
knowledge I possess. You know as much now 
of the boy*s affairs as I know myself." 

" I am greatly obliged to you," replied Dun- 
stan, heartily. '* One thing more I should like 
to ask you : have you ever heard him speak of 
his mother or of any other relations ?" 

«* Never, at any time or under any circum- 
stances, to my knowledge, has he made even an 
allusion to any one ; but, you know, we make 
no inquiries, and do not, as a rule, get on very 
confidential terms with the pupils — ^you had 
better see him and talk to him yourself." Ac- 
cordingly, young Roland was sent for. He en- 
tered the room with rather a scared, wondering 
look — evidently the boys were not in the habit 
'of entering the library except on "carpeting" 
occasions. The child cast an inquiring glance, 
first at Dunstan, then at Dr. Fairbrother, as 
much as to say, " What have I done ? what am 
I here for ?" 

" Go and shake hands with that gentleman, 
Roland," said Dr. Fairbrother ; "he has come 
to pay you a visit." Dunstan looked upon the 
boy, and saw, or fancied he saw, a striking like- 
ness to his dead cousin. A strange mingling 
of feelings took place in his mind as he regard- 
ed the child— a frail, delicate-looking boy, who, 
he truly believed, possessed the unknown right 
to oust him from his seat ; but he shook hands 
with the child in his own frank, kindly way, as 
he said, 

"Yes; indeed, I have come to make your 
acquaintance, Master Roland. I fancy we 
ought to have known one another long ago." 
The boy seemed pleased, and looked as though 
he would have liked to have answered, and 
asked why, but he did not. He smiled shyly, 
and drew a step nearer; as Dunstan added, " I 



think your poor father would be glad to know 
that we are friends, little Roland." A lump 
seemed to rise in Dnnstan*s throat as he was 
speaking ; he remembered the agony that had 
lived in the dead man's eyes for days, when he 
could neither move, nor speak, nor give any 
sign of the living secret that must have torn his 
heart in twain — if he could but have spoken a 
word, a little word, and ^ne out of the world 
comforted ! But it was not,to be. 

Perhaps the punishment of a whole life's 
wrong-doing might have been compressed into 
that last agony — when the spirit, strong, and 
surging up into the beating brain, struggled to 
yield up the secret it had hidden so long, yearn- 
ing to be true, to be just at last. But even as 
the grave-clothes bind the dead body, the fiesh 
bound the living spirit — it could gain no utter- 
ance till it struggled itself free, and then God, 
not man, would hear it speak. Surely there 
can be no greater anguish in a man's last hour 
than the memory of a wrong committed — a 
right left undone ! 

As Dunstan held the boy's hand and looked 
at him through the mist that was before his 
eyes, a wish crept into his heart, which, if it 
could have found utterance, would have been 
spoken in some such words as these: ''Could 
Roland look down with his spirit's eyes and see 
us, he would know that the gulf that was be- 
tween us while living is bridged over — ^bridged 
over by this fair child ; and he shall walk 
across it, and from my hand receive his right." 
Little Roland seemed to know there was a sad- 
dening influence working in Dunstan's mind, 
which he somehow connected with his own 
small self. He looked up in Dunstan's face 
and inquired " if his papa was ill," and was 
answered, "No." 

"Ah, then, he'll do as he promised!" said 
the child ; "he always keeps his word." 

" What was it he promised ?" inquired Dun- 
stan. 

"Well," replied the child, gradually losing 
his shyness, " he was to bring me a box of tools 
— real tools, not sham ones — and to take me 
away somewhere for a whole week at Christ- 



mas." 

" When did he promise that ?" inquired Dr. 
Fairbrother ; " you have not seen him for some 
months." 

" No, sir ; but I had a letter from him about 
five weeks ago : it was in that he promised," 
replied Roland. 

" If you have taken care of the letter," said 
Dr. Fairbrother, "would you mind fetching it? 
I think this gentleman would like to see it." 

While the child was gone for the letter, Dun- 
stan arranged to take him away for a few days, 
that they might become familiar with one an- 
other and talk unrestrainedly. Dunstan thought 
he should soon be able to learn, by indirect 
questioning, all the boy knew of his family or 
of himself, poor child ! When he retnmed 
with the letter in his hand, Dunstan had no 
longer a doubt of the boy's parentage ; indeed, 
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from the first moment of his entering Asharst, 
liis doubts had been melting away; now they 
disappeared entirely. He recognized his cous- 
in*s, the late Sir Boland Bourke*s, writing at 
once. The letter was just such an one as a fa- 
ther would write to a child. Dunstan grew 
anxious now to conclude his business and be 
himself again. He was left alone in the Doc- 
tor's library while preparations were being made 
for the child's immediate departure with him. 
IIo then began to wonder what he was to do 
with so young a companion. The inconven- 
ience had not struck him when be first made 
the proposal. He whistled in some perplex- 
ity, and walked to the window, and stood drum- 
ming against the panes, till a thought struck 
him. He resolved to go back to town by the 
next train and take the boy to Mrs. Beresford, 
explain all circumstances, and bespeak her hos- 
pitality in his behalf. He knew she was not 
variable in her temper, and that he might count 
on her genuine kind-heartedness, without ask- 
ing for it in especial for this child's sake. 

In due time little Roland made his appear- 
ance in high glee, being at that happy age when 
the present is all-sufficient for enjoyment — when 
there is no looking backward ; and glancing fur- 
ward, the world is all couleur de rose. During 
the first hour of their journey, Roland, led of 
course by Dunstan's judicious examination, 
emptied his mind of all the worldly knowledge 
it contained. He knew very little of himself, 
and appeared to have lived a bright, sunny ex- 
istence, brief though it was. His first recol- 
lections were of a little fishing-village on the 
French coast, where he had lived with his nurse 
Marie, \vho was married, and had boys of her 
own, who were his playfellows. He had rie- 
mained there till his papa came one fine sum- 
mer day and brought him to England, to Ash- 
urst, where he had been ever since. As they 
approached London, Dunstan began to feel 
rather uneasy in his mind. What would Ma- 
bel say ? How would she receive him and his 
little charge? He made up his mind that she 
would be vexed when she heard how things had 
fallen out. It was natural she should be. He 
could not blame her for that. Most women 
care for rank, wealth, and title. To have ex- 
pected these things, and have them snatched 
away just as the hand was outstretched to re- 
ceive them, was a trial, and would have been 
keenly felt by many women of a tamer spirit 
than Mabel Beresford. He expected a mo- 
mentary cloud, but he hoped it would soon pass 
away, and all would be bright again. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when ho reached 
Leinster Gardens. Mr. and Mrs. Beresford 
were alone, Mabel and Daisy having gone, un- 
der Mrs. Gordon's chaperonage, to an evening 
party, and not being expected home till late. 
Roland was received with every demonstration 
of kindness. Mrs. Beresford herself went to 
see that every thing was arranged for the child's 
comfort. While she was away, Dunstan opened 
his heart to Mr. Bereafbrd and informed him, in 



the fullest manner, of his arrival at Elmhurst, 
his discovery of the letter, his perplexity, and 
his action since. Mr. Beresford listened to him 
wonderingly, and, when he had done, clasped 
his hand in a warm, strong clasp, and said, 

" Perhaps you do not know it, my boy, but 
you have acted like a hero.'* 

" Pshaw I my dear Mr. Beresford," replied 
Dunstan, pleased and gratified by his approval ; 
** I hope I have acted like an honest man, at 
least." 

" To be honest, as the world goes, is a very 
hard matter," replied Mr. Beresford ; *' and in 
your case honesty becomes heroic, according to 
my definition of the term. What is your next 
move?" 

"Well, I have been thinking the matter 
over," said Dunstan. *'Imust discover Ro- 
land's marriage ; for that he was married some- 
where and to somebody I have now no doubt, 
though I can find no clue. Barclay has gone 
through the papers in search of a will. Of 
course, during that search, if Roland had kept 
the certificate of his marriage, it must have 
turned up ; but it didn't. So I mean to adver- 
tise, ofiering a reward of a hundred pounds to 
any one discovering the certificate of the mar- 
riage of Roland Bourke to (as 

I don't know the lady's name), which was sup- 
posed to have been celebrated — ^let me see, when 
shall we say ? this is '68 — Roland is eight years 
old — suppose we say between the years 1866 
and 1860? I think that will find it, and give 
the parish clerks, some other folks too, perhaps, 
plenty to do in their searching expedition." 
Mr. Beresford thought it a capital idea, and 
acknowledged he could not h^ve suggested a 
better one himself. Before they parted for the 
night, it was arranged that the girls were to 
know nothing of Dunstan's arrival until he 
made his appearance at the breakfast-table. 

** They wUl not only be surprised to see you, 
but to hear the circumstances you have told me. 
I suppose you don't mean to keep the affair se- 
cret from them ?" 

*^ Certainly not," replied Dunstan. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. Ho lay 
there restless and excited, tossing on his pillow 
— listening and longing to hear Mabel return 
home. Towards three in the morning he heard 
the street-door shut softly, and the two girls 
ascended the stairs with a light, elastic tread, 
their dresses rustling as they came along. Out- 
side his door they bid each other good-night. 
Some light, jesting words passed between them, 
and Daisy went up to her room in the suite 
above. Mabel slept in the chamber adjoining 
that he was occupying. He was very happy to 
have her so near to him as that. 

He lay there listening, as she moved about 
the room, humming softly to herself snatches 
of dance-music as she proceeded to throw off her 
ball trappings. Once a sound of irritation es- 
caped her lips, and she tapped the ground im- 
patiently with hct foot^ «A ^3ws^'^ ^Rivsv^ ^^«^- 
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his ejes, and fancied he could see her brushing 
out her cload of golden hair; and he thought 
of her, *' How like the Lady Christabel ! 

** * Her gentle limbs she did undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness.' ** 

Presently all was still, and, with her image fill- 
ing his mind's eye, he fell asleep. In the 
morning he waited till they were all seated at 
breakfast before he made his appearance among 
them. The reception he met with from the two 
girls made him feel that it was ^ very pleasant 
thing to be a welcome, unexpected guest. Dai- 
sy's sweet face, dimpled all oyer with smiles, 
while a joyful Surprise danced and sparkled in 
her eyes, though she spoke but little. Mabel's 
hand clasped his, and lingered in it with a soft, 
tender pressure; her eyes and her lips smiled 
together. She gave vent to no plain outburst 
of pleasure at seeing him, but the pink flush 
upon her cheeks, the delicious languor of her 
melting eyes, as they smiled upon him, made 
his heart leap within him as she inquired what 
could possibly have brought him to town so un- 
expectedly. 

He began to tell her, but he so stumbled in the 
telling — the right words would not come — ^Mr. 
Beresford helped him on, and gave the story in 
a brief, common-sense way, terse enough, but it 
told all it was necessary to tell. Dunstan watch- 
ed Mabel's face as her father was speaking. The 
pink color faded from her cheeks, and left her 
pale, even to the lips, though she was smiling 
still ; but the smile, without ever departing, 
seemed to have changed, like a dissolving view, 
from soft, alluring sweetness to a hard, cruel, 
and bitter smile, ripe for mischief— for any 
thing that was not good. Dunstan 's heart sank 
like a lump of lead. 

"There I" exclaimed Mr. Beresford, in con- 
clusion, " here's a bit of news for yon all. I 
am sure you will say, as I do, that he has done 
a noble act in restoring that — " 
. "Which was never mine," exclaimed Dun- 
stan, interrupting him. 

"But you might have made it yours; and 
with a very fair excuse even in the world's eyes," 
said Mr. Beresford. " But it is best as it is — 
best as it is. What do you say, girls ?" 

"I say he has done right, and exactly as I 
should have expected him to do," exclaimed 
Daisy, her eyes growing soft and humid, as 
though she felt half inclined to cry, as she al- 
ways did when any generous thing touched her. 
" I know he would always do the very best and 
noblest thing that could be done." 

He thanked her with a look that paid her 
well. Mabel's eyes gleamed positively green 
through their long, silken lashes ; she laughed 
outright, but her laugh was full of anger. He 
knew the sound well. 

" I know I shall be in a minority," she said, 
" among you hig^-souled animals ; but I think 
he has acted with a fool's wisdom. It is noth- 
ing to me whether he is Sir Dunstan Bourke or 
—any thing else. He knows what he had at 



stake, what he has won, what he has lost : I 
hope he will never regret his choice." 

She went on with her breakfast, and, through- 
out the discussion that arose upon her speech, 
she never uttered a word. Her father, mother, 
and Daisy were talking at the other end of the 
room as she rose to leave it. Dunstan follow- 
ed her, tried to speak a word, to take her hand ; 
but she snatched it from him : her eyes, steel- 
blue now, seemed to flash fire, as she said, in a 
low, bitter tone, 

" Fool !" and swept past him from the room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SPELL IS BROKEN. 

" Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moold- 

er*d string? 
I am shamed thro* all my nature to have loved so 
slight a thing 1" 

DimsTAK waited at home the earlier part of 
the day in the hope of finding an opportunity to 
speak with Mabel ; but she avoided him, and 
would not give him either a word or a look. 
So the morning passed away. During lunch- 
eon-time she scarcely opened her lips to any 
one ; but as they were talking over their arrange- 
ments for the rest of the day she said they need 
not depend on her for any thing, as she had an 
engagement. Mrs. Beresford proposed to take 
little Roland to the Holborn Circus, where there 
happened that day to be a morning performance. 
The boy was in high glee at the idea of going, 
and Daisy, who was fond of horses, was delight- 
ed at the idea of accompanying them. Dunstan 
would have escorted them, he said, but he thought 
he ought not to let the day pass by without see- 
ing Mr. Barclay and letting him know how mat- 
ters were going on. It was after three o'clock 
when he returned to Leinster Gardens. As he 
approached the house he encountered Mr. Deni- 
son, who was just leaving it. How Dunstan 
hated that man I he almost pitied Daisy for be- 
ing, as Mabel had told him she was, the object 
of his attraction. He raised his hat, as conrteby 
demanded of him, and that was all. Mr. Deni- 
son looked very good-tempered, and half halted, 
as though he was inclined to stop and speak; 
but Dunstan, not seeming to observe the move- 
ment, passed quickly on, rang sharply at the boll, 
and marched into the house, determined to speak 
to Mabel, whether she would or no, and have the 
matter out. 

On inquiring for Mabel, he was shown into 
the library, and found her there alone. Her 
face had lost its cloudy look; she glanced up 
and smiled as he came in, and the foolish fellow 
thought that a good omen — ^as though a smile 
was not sometimes more danger-fraught than a 
frown! 

"Mab, darling, I am glad I hare fonnd you 
alone at last!" — agoing towards her in the old 
familiar way — "and I must have you for tliej 
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next hoar all to myself: I have so mnch to say 
to you." 

" Really I" she answered ; " you do not take 
into consideration the fact that I may not he in- 
clined to hear it. It seems to me you can say 
your say in a very few words. I do not think 
that much remains to he said between us now. 
There is no more need for talking : you have 
taken your coarse of action, and I hare decided 
on taking mine." 

'* You are still angry, I see, and inclined to 
quarrel, Mab," said Dunstan, gently. ** Well, 
say what you like ; I will hear any thing. I 
can make every allowance for your disappoint- 
ment, since what we feared has proved too true." 

'< You are in a condescending and generous 
mood ; yon * will hear any thing, and make ev- 
ery allowance * for me ! Thank you !" rejoined 
Mabel, in the same hard tone. 

"For God*8 sake, don't sneer, MabI" ex- 
claimed Dunstan. "I want to talk to yon of 
my own plans now. After all, there is a fate 
in every thing ; though this miserable inherit- 
ance has slipped from our hands, we shall do 
very well without it — ^we are only thrown back 
to our own position, neither better nor worse." 

" We! pray leave me oat of your plans, and 
out of your thoughts !'* exclaimed Mabel, all the 
wrath that had been burning at her heart flash- 
ing out of her eyes. " As you have said, I have 
no doabt we shall do very well ; but it must be 
apart; our long, long folly can drag its slow 
length no longer; it ends here, and ends to- 
day-" 

" To begin again to-morrow," he said, inter- 
rupting her. 

** No ; to begin again never !" she answered, 
with a look in her eyes that he had never seen 
there before. She sat plucking viciously at a 
feather fan, crushing it out of all shape with her 
crael, white hand, even as she was plucking at 
the heart of the man beside her. '' You have 
behaved infamously," she added ; " yon have 
had no consideration for me ; and I see now you 
have been deceiving me all along. I thought I 
should have been a match for you, bat you have 
tricked me at last." 

<< Deceived yon I ■ tricked you I" exclaimed 
Dunstan, in amazement ; ** good heavens, Ma- 
bel, what can yon mean ?" 

** I mean that all the love yon have boasted 
of has been mere windy words ; when put to 
the test, it has vanished into air," replied Ma- 
bel. ** I know now yon have never cared for 
me at all : you have gone behind my back and 
acted in direct opposition to my desires ; yon 
have sacriflced me to a mere idea — a fool's idea 
—of right." 

'*An honest knowledge of right — no fool's 
idea !" said Dunstan, half-angrily. 

"At though you were the only judge of right 
and wrong !" exclaimed Mabel. " I hope yoa 
will never repent what yoa have done." 

"I never shall!" he exclaimed; "never I 
though the loss of yon is included in the doing. 
Yes, I repeat it; tfaoogh I lose yon, Mabel, 1 



shall regret your loss less than I should the loss 
of my own self-respect. I could not have safd 
this a month ago, but you goad me beyond en- 
durance. I can not bear that hard, cold tone ; 
speak out what you have to say, and don't re- 
proach me in that false, cruel way. Say at once 
that you would have had me turn rogue — a rob- 
ber of the dead — for your sake I" 

"You need not add insult to injury," said 
Mabel, coolly lifting her eyebrows. "For my 
sake, yon need do nothing now but go ; leave 
me in peace for the rest of the day — ^for the rest 
of my life!" 

Dunstan looked at her in blank bewilderment ; 
he had been angry a moment ago, and spoken 
as he ought not to have done — as he would not 
have done if he had had time to reflect. He 
felt ashamed of himself; she had been angry, . 
hurt, disappointed, and it was her way to speak 
in those cold terms when things went wrong 
with her; he had seen it before, often ; every 
one knew that Mabel had not an angel's temper. 
Considering all things, he ought to have borne 
with it, and not spoken to her in that coarse, 
harsh way ; he had for the moment forgotten 
himself; the first words she had spoken had 
jarred upon his spirit, and put it out of tune ; 
a touch, a look of hers would have neutralized 
the eflect of her words, even if they had been all 
reproaches. But her face was so strong and 
stem — her manner so icy — her very breath 
seemed to freeze his spirit. Her last words 
frightened him, and sent a chill to his very 
heart. Through all the varied phases of their 
^intercourse, their petty jealousies, and small dis- 
agreements, he had never really contemplated 
the idea of losing her. She was a part of his 
existence — she belonged to him, even as the 
light belongs to day. Now, as she sat there in 
her proud, stately beauty, looking at him with- 
out a spark of love, a grain of tenderness, he 
felt it was not impossible that they two might 
drift apart, and become as far asunder as the 
two poles, with a sea of time, of days and hoars, 
rolling between them until death. He had fan- 
cied that they were bound together by chains of 
adamant, which now seemed ropes of sand. Her 
beauty, with its subtle fascination, filled his eyes, 
filled his senses now : he felt giddy and blinded 
by the thought of parting with her ; he would 
not, he could not bear it. The frozen statae 
she seemed so suddenly to have become, must 
thaw — must melt — and become once more the 
living, breathing woman he loved, and who 
loved him. He spoke to her in the old tender 
genial way, and tried to bring her back to her- 
self. He owned that he had been intemperate 
in his words, and begged her to forget, to for- 
give them ; he tried to soothe her ruffled feelings 
by every means in his power ; he had wounded 
her self-love, and tried to heal it. Her eyes 
were downcast, shaded utterly by their long, 
sweeping lashes ; and her nervous hands, having 
completed their work of destruction, were lying 
listlessly in her 1%.^% VfeitcoK«A^^^'^*aK^jS>ss«5w- 
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took bcr hand, but befurc be coula well discover 
whether it was warm or not slie drew it away, 
and, lifting her eyes to bis face, said, 

**I have beard all you have to say, as you 
seem in a talking mood ; but words can not alter 
facts. Dunstan Bourke," she added, losing her 
forced calmness, rising up, and confronting him, 
while the concentrated passion of her nature 
was lashed to white heat, covering every feature, 
" you have sold me for a beggar's child ! and I 
will never forgive you — never I neither in this 
world nor — in the next I" 

The passionate emphasis of her words struck 
him as though a blow had fallen upon his naked 
soul, killing and scattering every hope 'that was 
in it ; but he answered her with strange stern- 
ness. 

'*In the next you will have to ask pardon 
for yourself, and God grant that you may get it ! " 
Then the old strong feeling came surging up, 
overpowering all the rest, and he added, ** But 
I will not believe it, Mabel — you can not mean 
what you say ! I can not think that I have lost 
you beyond all hope — lost you, because I would 
not make myself unworthy of you !" 

"You have lost me beyond all hope," she 
answered, echoing him significantly. 

"Then you never loved me I" he rejoined, 
slowly and emphatically ; " for all these years 
you have been playing with me — playing upon 
my heart-strings, never caring whether they 
broke or not — is it so? Answer; a single word 
— ^yes or no — will do." 

" The rules of courtesy — which you seem to 
have forgotten — do not bind a lady to an- 
swer impertinent questions," replied Mabel. 
"Whether I loved you or not is not the ques- 
tion ; I wish you to understand that, whatever 
may have been, all is at an end between us 
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"And you have come to that determination 
only since I have disclaimed the title and prop- 
erty ?" inquired Dunstan, with assumed calm- 
ness, though indignant wrath was boiling at his 
heart. She bowed her head and smiled, but 
said nothing. " I understand now," he added ; 
" I have been blind till now : I was fool enough 
to fancy you cared a little for the man, and not 
wholly for his possessions ! You throw me over 
absolutely because I will not rob an orphan child 
of his own — his lawful inheritance? I can 
scarce believe it even now," he added, under his 
breath. 

"That is an ugly way of putting it, but 
phrase it as you will," replied Mabel. 

Dunstan burst into a fit of bitter laughter, and 
exclaimed, 

" Good God ! how poets have lied about wom- 
en ! Ministering angels I friends in adversity ! 
comforters in affliction I They must have 
meant it in jest — or you are a libel on your 
sex, as you well may be ! All women can not 
be cold, cruel, and mercenary, like you ; there 
must be some who are noble and true — like my 
mother, like yours — women who despise a base, 
dishonorable man. But you would create one 



— turn truth to falsehood — right to wrong-^hon» 
or to dishonor; turn all good things upside 
down ; give yourself to the arms of a cowardly 
thief — and glory in the fruit of the sin and 
shame he brought you ! Thank God, I have 
not let you make such a thing of me !" 

Dunstan's brain seemed to reel, and swell al- 
most to bursting. She could not listen to him 
unmoved ; she was galled by his reproaches, 
stirred by his contempt. He had borne him- 
self difierently from what she had expected; 
she had fancied that her rejection would have 
filled him with grief, with regret, with despair ; 
that she should have to withstand his entreaties, 
not bear his reproaches, his indignation — ^given 
in such unmeasured terms, too ! A flush crept 
slowly over her face, and covered it even to the 
roots of her golden hair; she did not look in 
his face, she was too angry, and she desired to 
keep calm ; she kept twisting her bracelet round 
and round her arm as she was speaking. 

" I have never preknded to be perfection," 
she said ; " I dare say I have my faults as well 
as other women. But my vices, I sec, will not 
amalgamate with your virtues. All things must 
come to a cnsis, and you have hastened this — 
it must have come some time — it is as well it 
should come now. I have always told yon I 
would never marry a poor man — poverty is rel- 
ative, of course, and what would be affluence to 
some girls would be poverty to me — ^you have 
had your choice, it remained with you ; if you 
had pleased, you might have been rich," 

" So might many men and women, too, if 
they chose to sin for it," he answered. 

" We should each give a difi'erent definition 
of that word * sin,' I fancy," replied Mabel. 
" It is all very well for you to assume that hero- 
ic, virtuous tone, as though all the wrong were 
on my side, all the right on yours ; 3'ou have 
misled, deceived, and disappointed me. It is 
both ill-bred and unmanly to insult a woman 
because she rejects you. It may be bad taste 
on my part to decline the honor of embracing 
poverty, coupled though it may be with Mr. 
Dunstan Bourke, but still I have the courage to 
do it ; I may be but a weak, foolish girl in many 
things, but in this I am strong and resolute." 

"And I rejoice heartily that you have been 
so brave, so resolute. I shall not, by so much 
as a single word, endeavor to shake your reso- 
lution," he answered. Pausing a moment, he 
added, " I seem to have lived years of life since 
I came into this room, if we count time by 
change of thought and feeling, not by days and 
hours. I am not the same man I was this 
morning ; then I would — but no matter what I 
would have done then — now, if you were to 
kneel down at my feet and implore me to mar- 
ry you, I would, from the bottom of my heart, 
from the bottom of my very soul, say no, though 
the saying killed you on the spot !" 

"Fortunately, your feelings will not be put 
to such a painful dramatic test," replied Mabel, 
growing furious, as she saw how Dunstan had 
armed himself against her, though she believed 
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she coald find a valnerable part somewhere, if 
she. chose to try — but that was not in her rdle 
at present. **I think I destroyed all chances 
of-'the kneeling process an hoar ago, when I ac- 
cepted the proposal of a man of wealth and a 
man of station!" 

** And who may the man of wealth and sta- 
tion be?'* inquired Dan8tan,with an unmistak- 
able curl of unbelief upon his lip. 

"I don't know that I am bound to tell you," 
she answered ; '* since you are no longer my 
friend, you can hardly expect to be my confi- 
dant ; you have no right to inquire into my do- 
ings since all is over between us." 

*' There go two words to the breaking of a 
bargain," ho answered; *'and ours is not yet 
cancelled by mutual agreement." Mabel burst 
into a mocking laugh. 

"Your memory fails you already ! five min- 
utes back you were heroically inclined ; you 
would reject me, though I knelt at your feet." 

" And I meant precisely what I said," he an- 
swered; *'but there are two or three matters 
that I will have thoroughly understood before 
we part." 

*^^ Will I" she repeated, frowning; "suppose 
I am dumb, and do not choose to speak ?" 

**Then," he answered, "I shall apply to an- 
other quarter for the information I want ; and, 
as I shall be ready to pay for it in kind, I think 
I stand a good chance of being heard, and an- 
swered too." Mabel was silent, perplexed, 
and angry for a moment ; she desired the afiuirs 
to rest between their two selves, well knowing 
that the part she was acting would look ugly in 
the world's eyes. 

" Well, what is it you want to know ?" she 
said at last, somewhat sullenly. 

"The name of the man you say you have ac- 
cepted," he answered. ** Were you not such 
an infamous coquette, I should say you were — 
well, call it romancing : a few days back we two 
were pledged, heart and soul, to one another. 
In spite of appearances, I can not believe that 
you are as bad as you represent yourself. The 
devil himself is not so bad as he is painted, but 
then the devil does not paint himself. Who is 
the man ?" 

**The * man,* as you so insolently call him, 
is Mr. Denison,** she answered. 

A flash of triumph lighted her face as she 
fiung the last sentence at him ; but the triumph 
faded quickly from her eyes. With all her self- 
possession, she turned white with fear, and quail- 
ed before the look that sprang into Dunstan's 
eyes — the kind eyes which Daisy loved so much. 
They were now possessed by a devil — a devil 
incarnate, in the shape of a jealous rage that 
blinded every sense, smothered every other feel- 
ing, and for the moment rode rampant, setting 
his brain on fire — for the moment he was mad. 
There are perhaps moments in the lives of 
many men when the wild brute-instinct asserts 
itself and predominates over all other feelings, 
sweeping the gentler human nature before it — 
as a wbirhvind rushing through a fair rose-gax- 



den kills the perfume and lays the flowers low- 
er as the wild beast matsters the tame. When 
the original savagery of nature breaks out, civ 
ilization finds her poor artificial work roughly 
handled — her fond admirers or humble slaves 
treat her with the same indignity. For a single 
moment the brute-instinct was strong in Dun- 
Stan Bourke ; he heard nothing, saw nothing 
but, in his mind's eye, Mabel's golden head 
upon a rival's breast, and her sweet voice, lips, 
cheeks, and eyes making music for another 
man's life. A wild, sensual, savage jealousy 
possessed him — he could have stretched out his 
hand, clutched her white throat, and stilled its 
witchery forever. The impulse, for a second 
almost incontrollable, passed away ; he stagger- 
ed back as though he had received a blow, and 
for a moment covered his face with his hands, 
and remained silent and motionless ; his breath 
came thick and heavy with the storm within him, 
but lie would not speak till it was partly calm- 
ed. He was haggard and pale when he look- 
ed at her again. 

"God forgive you, Mabel!" he said; "you 
almost made me forget that I was a man — I 
know now how murder was bom into the world." 

Again he was silent — they were both silent. 
A new phase in Dunstan's nature had been 
opened to Mabel's eyes. She had gone too far ; 
and now fully recognized the fact that she had 
played too long and too willfully with this man's 
soul. It was a dangerous plaything, and might 
explode in her hands and burn them — nay, 
more, might lay her life in ruins, even in the 
moment when she had thought it most secure. 
She never knew till now how nearly a genial, 
generous-hearted man might be transformed 
into a fiend. When he uttered the few last, 
words she gave a sigh of relief; but she was 
troubled still, and felt that, like Frankenstein 
of old, she had roused a spirit she had no power 
to control. She was anxious for the interview 
to be over ; she wished she had written to him, 
and avoided this terrible meeting face to face. 
She resolved, however, to cover her velvet claws 
and touch him lightly. When he spoke again 
the old scorn filled his voice, as he repeated the 
poet's words — 

" One love grows green as one grows gray." 

"As a rule, according to the old maxim, *ic 
is best to be ofl^ with the old love before you are 
on with the new.* You have been quick in se- 
curing a successor to — your afiiections, shall we 
say, or call it by some other name ? Let me 
see ; what was it you said ? I forget. For 
how much have you sold yourself— twelve thou- 
sand pounds a year, isn't it? Well, you're 
worth it. It is not a bad bargain, provided he 
does not expect a heart, a soul included — nor 
any kindly quality we love in women. Bad 
times for us men. Queen Mab, when such girls 
as you are put up— no, I won't slander your 
mother; you hare put yourself up^at aaction^ 
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like the idea of it. I have half a mind to step 
in and stop the sale/' Mabel's breath came 
slowly. His satire cut her to the quick — her 
pride, her self-esteem was wounded. 

What did he mean by stopping the sale? 
Mabel glanced at him with anxious eyes, while 
he continued, '^ If we were to publish our inter- 
esting story, illustrated with a few facts which 
you and I know well, I fancy it might even now 
spoil the transaction — regarded from a mercan- 
tile point of view." 

** You dare not do it !" said Mabel, slowly. 

'* Dare not ? and why dare not ?" exclaimed 
Dunstan. '* Since you have dared so much, 
why should not I dare so little ?" 

*^ Because you are a man, and a gentleman," 
she answered, looking full in his face, and see- 
ing in a moment which was her vantage-ground. 
**you who have protected the rights of a help- 
less child, and cared for the honor of a dead 
man's name, dare not tarnish a living woman's 
life — ^you dare not «toop to such a mean re- 
venge I Whatever I have done — whatever I 
have deserved — ^you could not betray me ; and 
you would not if yon could. There are Borne 
things in this world which we never forget, and, 
though you may hate me now, I know yon loved 
me once !" She laid her hand upon his shoul- 
der and bent over him. As the old, soft tones 
caressed his ear, something of the old subtle 
spell stirred within him, but be removed her 
hand gently, put her aside^ and answered her. 

'' God knows I did love you ; and I am not 
sure that I hate you even now — thongh I know 
you are unworthy of an honest man's love. 
But you have touched me in the right place ; 
piece out your life as you will, my lips are seal- 
ed — lot us each go our separate ways as stran- 
gers. One day, though I fear the day is a long 
way off, I may be able to say, * God forgive you.* 
I feel as though I were in a dream. There 
has been much bitterness between us this last 
hour." 

**Yes; I never thought such gall could be 
distilled from your lips, " replied MabeL * ^ You 
have said cruel words." 

*' And yon have done a cruel act," he an- 
swered, in momentary passion that subsided 
with his breath. *' Do not stir the smoulder- 
ing embers — they may blaze up again — but let 
things rest as they are.'* 

" We part friends, then ? Say yes," she re- 
joined, "and I will go.'* 

Strange as it may seem, at that moment of 
parting, in spite of all that had gone before, the 
proud, cold, heartless girl felt she loved the man 
she had betrayed better than she could ever love 
again ; but not even for that love could she or 
would she abate one jot of self. Seeing he nev- 
er stirred, she added, earnestly, ** We do part 
friends, and in peace, Dunstan ?'* 

'* In .peace I yes,*' he exclaimed, in a husky 

voice ; * ^ God knows I have no strength for strife.** 

^/o turned away his face and covered his eyes 

t/tat he might not look upon her. He would 

oot sec horgo^he could not bear to think he 



had looked his last upon her. Owlmid^ 
at his side — ho felt it raised and prested 
soft warm lips for a moment, and she was 
A great lump rose up into his throat — ^be^ 
his cheek upon his hand, the hand her lipaJ 
kissed, and sobbed aloud. He forgot ei 
thing for the time but the one cruel fact — I 
the love of his whole life had been mthlq 
rooted up and cast away by the woman hei 
loved and trusted. He prayed the better ] 
of him might not die of the pain of it. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"a wholb life's love." 

*' I pray yon speak not harshly of my love, < 
Bat rev'rently, as of a thhig that's dead ; . 
For truly is it dead, and boiled, too, 
Deep in my memory.** 

Daibt took the youthful Roland under 
special care and patronage ; otherwise she ki 
he would be very lonely and dull in the hoi 
Mabel seemed to have taken a prejudice ag« 
the boy, and looked upon him with an evil < 
Mrs. Beresford, with all her good-will and kj 
heartedness, was not exactly suited to be 
companion of a child eight years old. She | 
him little gracious nods and smiles, talked 
him now and then, asked questions, made 
marks, and pretended to be surprised and she 
ed at his revelations; but the child knew i 
enough she was only making believe to be 
terested. Yery kind it was of her even to 
that ; but, somehow, children do not appred 
the forced efforts of grown-up people to am 
them in a childish fashion. Thej like to 
placed more on a level with them ; to be tr 
ed as intelligent companions rather than as 
imated playthings. Now Daisy met the 
hal&way, and behaved to him as though 
were a little older than he was, and she a 
tie younger. That which had been the g: 
school -room was set aside for Roland's i 
«We will be as happy as birds, Roly,** f 
Daisy; ''and here we will build a cozy ne 
She knew well her devotion to the boy wonU 
pleasant in Donstan's eyes ; for, though he 
away, all news was to be transmitted to him ; 
sides, she was very happy to be a child ag 
herself. She was ready to play games, to 
stories, to paint pictures, or to do any thing '. 
land liked ; so they became fast friends be: 
the first day was over. 

Dunstan had left Leinster Gardens as s 
as he conveniently could without attracting ( 
eral remark and wonderment, as of course 
could not reveal the cause of his departi 
The day after his^last interview with Mabel 
paid a visit to Mr. Barclay, and left all mat 
connected with the boy without resenratioii 
that gentleman's hands. Mr. Barclay appro 
of his proposal respecting the advertisemi 
It was the best, itvdeed the only means, he si 
of dlsco\ent\£ v?Vi^x\\«t ot iiox. ^^\^ \?«»& ^^ 
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reen the late Sir Buland Bourke and 
ler of the child. 
Imistan was not a man to adopt half meas- 
ures; he opened his heart fully to the astute 
lawyer, pat him in possession of facts (so far as 
they were known to himself), and begged him to 
ose them for the child's advantage — to push his 
professional skill to the uttermost in the endeav- 
or to ascertain little Roland's true position, in 
order that he might be put in his right plac« 
without delay. If things turned out as Dan- 
stan believed they would, he desired that steps 
should be immediately taken to put the youth- 
ful heir under the guardianship of the Court 
of Chancery. Having completed these arrange- 
ments, he took the train for Netby, intending 
to spend the next week or two at Fenally under 
his mother's roof, and rest there in petge and 
quiet, for he was brain-weary, and sorely sick at 
heart. 

He had written down to his mother ten days 
before, telling her all the news, and dwelling es- 
pecially on his engagement with his ** darling 
Mab," beseeching all love and care for her. 
*' You must always have known it would have 
come to this, my own mother," he had written : 
<( we have belonged to one another all our lives, 
from our first meeting. Things have fallen 
oat well for us at last. I don't think you ever 
quite understood Mabel, but you will know her 
better now. I say nothing of how I love her 
— that she loves me will be the sweetest knowl- 
edge for you. Her affectionate appreciation of 
your good-for-nothing boy will, I know, take 
her the shortest cut to my own little mother's 
heart." Now he must unsay with his lips all 
that his pen had written I Well, no matter ; it 
must be done, and the sooner it was over the 
better ; then he would turn and look life boldly 
in the face once more, and see what it had in 
store for him. He would forget Mabel, if he 
could ; he would take a sponge and wipe her 
out of liis memory, and see how the world look- 
ed without her. 

It was after eight o'clock when he reached 
Netby. He refused the porter's help, took his 
carpet-bag in his hand, and walked across the 
sands to Fenally, where he had so often walk- 
ed with her. The moon was at the full; the 
gray sea laughed and sparkled beneath its 
beams, while the curling waves, rich with their 
phosphorescent light, ran rippling along the 
golden sands. He looked out towards the sea, 
and then along the shore, and tried to think of 
things that bore no reference to Jter; but he 
could not — his mind was full of her. The 
more he tried to drive her out, the more firmly 
she was intrenched therein ; her soft voice min- 
gled wflh the murmaring waters, and the ghost 
of her beauty walked with him side by side along 
the solitary sands. He began to wonder wheth- 
er it was wise to have come down there, where 
every thing served to remind him of her. Even 
if ho went ' on the way of forgetfulness, it 
would not be possible for her to be forgotten. 
So it often happens in this world : it is not al- 



ways the most wprthy who are best remember- 
ed. Quickening his steps, he soon reached 
Fenally. He began to cheer up as he ap- 
proached the house, resolved to be brave and 
strong, that his mother might not know how 
much he was suffering. He inquired if his 
mother was alone. '* No," he was answered ; 
^*not exactly alone; Miss French had been 
spending the day there, but was now going 
home. The servant had just been sent down 
from the Rectory to fetch her." Dunstan walk- 
ed into the drawing-room, and before Mrs. 
Bourke could fully recognize who was her visit- 
or she was clasped in her son's arms. 

"My dear boy!" "My darling mother!" 
was their mutual greeting. 

"We have been talking about you for the 
last hour, Etty and I," said Mrs. Bourke, when 
she had embraced him enough. Dunstan's at- 
tention was thus directed to Esther French, 
wlu> was preparing for her departure, and stood 
hat in hand, blushing with pleasure and sur- 
prise at seeing him. 

" Do sit down again, Etty ; you must not go 
yet— just as I have come in," he said. 

" I should like to stay, above all things," re- 
plied Esther, pleased at his invitation; "but I 
can not. I have been here all day, and I must 
get home in lime for papa's tea." 

"The dear old Rector!" said Dunstan. 
" I hope he is well, Etty. I suppose you must 
really go; it would hardly be right to tempt 
you to stay. It is tery kind of him to spare 
you to my mother so much." 

" I do not know what I should do without 
her," said Mrs. Boarke, embracing the young 
girl affectionately ; " she is almost as much my 
danghter as you are my son." 

Mrs. Bonrke's praise was sweet to Esther's 
ears ; perhaps all the sweeter because Dunstan 
heard it. The color flew to his face as his 
mother spoke of a, daughter ; he thought of the 
danghter he had hoped to give her. He made 
some light, careless remark as he helped Esther 
on with her jacket. 

"I can not leave you to the escort of old 
Reuben, Etty," he said; "I mean to walk up 
the cliff with you myself, and you shall tell me 
the latest Netby news as we go along." 

His mother laid her hand upon him for a mo- 
ment, as she said, 

"You will not be long? Do not go in ; I 
can not spare yon to gossip with the Rector to- 
night." 

" I will just see Etty safe inside the door 
and return straight, mater mine," ho answered ; 
then, tucking Esther's hand within his arm, 
they started, old Reuben following with a stout 
cart-horse tramp behind them. 

"Well, Etty, and how has the world been 
using yon?" said Dunstan, commencing the 
conversation. 

"Much as usual," replied Esther; "things 
go on in the same way from year to year — but 
with you, Dun^Xaii, >Xvvcv^ Vw^ ^^xfe ^nxvrsjj^'^ . 
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time to time. It was so like yoa to follow up 
your suspicion about Sir Roland's child till 
you discoTered the truth ; it 'was so noble — ^you 
were so true to yourself 1'^ 

'* It was only just, Etty," he answered ; ** if 
truth and justice hide themselves, or are hidden 
away from us, we must seek them out. I could 
not have done otherwise." 

^^You could not," replied Esther, looking up 
with undisguised admiration at the genial, man- 
ly face. * * You occupied all our interests here, 
I assure you. My father was afraid at first that 
you might be tempted, and fall. / knew bet- 
ter ; and — and we are all so proud of you ! I 
have written such long letters to Ken, telling 
him every thing, all about you and Mabel, too. 
Yon must let me congratulate yon." 

**No, please don't," replied Dnnstan, quickly 
— '* no congratulations on that matter : it is all 



over. 

"All over!" echoed Esther, scarce compre- 
hending him. 

"Yes ; all is at an end between Mabel and 
me," he answered. 

" Do yon mean to say that your engagement 
is broken off?" 

"Yes; that is exactly what I do mean," he 
said ; " so broken that it can never be mended 
again. Don't ask me about it, please. I don't 
know whose fault it is, and it doesn't matter. 
Most of our wounds, I fancy, are self-inflicted, 
in some way or other ; but — ^well, if you don't 
mind, Etty, we'll talk of something else." Ac- 
cordingly, they did talk of something else, go- 
ing away as far as they could from the subject 
that occupied both their minds. Esther repu- 
diated to herself the idea of Ihrastan being at 
all to blame in the matter; she knew Mabel 
well enough to have a certain inkling of the 
ti*uth. How could she — how could any woman 
behave ill to him ! A woman he loved, too ! 
A great pain and wonder smote her that his 
love should be thrown away. Her heart beat 
quick, and a strange yearning came over her — 

" A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As mist resembles rain.'* 

One undefined, nnuttered thought filled her 
mind. How much love in this world runs to 
waste ! flowing fast and free to one who has no 
need, no care for it ; while another stands, with 
parched lips and thirsty spirit, half fainting for 
a drop of that human sympathetic love which 
the other spills and wastes without a thought, 
or taints and poisons so that no other shall en- 
joy it. But God, in His rich abundance, gives 
that which the world denies, and raises, re- 
freshes, and supports those who would other- 
wise droop by the way. So strong is the need 
for human love and human sympathy, that love- 
less lives grow cold, hard, and barren of kind- 
Tr thoughts and onerous deeds, unless they 
t/ike the religion of God instead of the religion 
ofJore, Esther enjoyed that walk np the cUfF 



more than she had enjoyed any thing f< 
a day. It was so pleasant to be his so 
panion; to walk by his side under th 
skies; look up into his face — the nobl 
manliest in all the world to her sight-r-a: 
en to his cheery voice as he talked to 
tried to amuse and interest her, thoni 
knew he must be heavy at heart. It wi 
a great happiness to her to be his fri 
conHdamte, and comforter. She had satis 
self long ago that they could never be 
each other than tender friends. Perhaps 
were best so. Friendship, as a rule, 
sweet, enduring fruit that neither into: 
with joy nor oppresses with sorrow ; whi 
mingles much bitterness with its sweetn 
to every pleasure adds an edge of pai 
who gathers the rose must take the th 
well — the thorns were pressing into Du; 
heart, wounding him cruelly. Etty kne 
though he forced himself to speak che 
Slowly they wound their way onward, an 
at the Rectory door at last. 

" Good-night, Dunstan ; thank you for 
ing me home," said Etty. 

" Thank yon for letting me," he an 
" Kind regards to your father ; I shall 
to-morrow. Meanwhile," he added, in 
impressive voice, "tell him any thi 
please, Etty ; only beg him to ask me n 
tions — there are some matters I would rat 
talk about. Dead things are best buri 
put out of sight. Good-night, Etty, am 
bless you!" She passed into the lightei 
while he turned back and hurried down th 
homeward. His mother was anxiouslv ■ 
ing for his returning footsteps, longing ti 
the news from the dear one's own lips. £ 
been constant in writing to her — ^letters n 
all very well in their way, but the fullest 
communications are unsatisfactory, thei 
so many slight things one would like to si 
have answered. A letter may serve as a' 
icie of the unfolding of events and the i 
circumstances ; but if we want to know tl 
of a friend, we must stand with him face t 
The tone of the voice, the stress laid upon 
gle word, tells more than the word itse! 
contains a meaning that could never be i 
down. 

Mrs. Bonrke insisted upon her darlii 
sitting close beside her, and, taking his 
in hers, looked with loving pride upon his 
ed face. 

" My dear boy," she exclaimed, cares 
" this is a pleasant surprise ; I hardly he 
see you for the next month. But now I 
quickly what has brought you here. Yc 
like one who * brings great news.' " 

" So I do," he answered ; " but grea 
is not always good news, remember that.' 

"It can not be bad since you are hei 
of limb and true of heart, to tell it," s 
swered. Then, after a moment's paus< 
ing, with more emotion than she was 
; tomcd \o &\vo\i, ^^"5^4 ^<&«.x^ Tv^VmvcLde 
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you have kept your conscience clean, and your 
honor stainless, when I know you must have 
teen sorely tempted. I am proud of you, Dnn- 
stan — prouder of you, now that you hare come 
back to me landless and poor, than if yon had 
brought a world of wealth and honors with you. 
I guess your news now, so you need not fear to 
tell me how matters have been brought about." 
She went on talking cheerfully, evidently be- 
lieving he was troubled at missing the estates 
which for a few days ho had fancied were his 
own. 

" Good Heavens ! my dear mother," he said, 
at last, ** you surely don't suppose I am griev- 
ing about any thing concerning poor Roland's 
affairs ?" 

"What is it, then, that troubles you?" said 
Mrs. Bourke ; "for you are troubled, I see that 
plainly enough." A sudden thought struck 
her ; she scanned his face carefully a moment, 
then added, "There is nothing wrong with 
Mabel — she is well ?" 

**0h yes, she is very well!" he answered, in 
a voice that sounded discordant to his mother's 
ears. 

"Then there is something wrong with you," 
she rejoined. "What is it, Dunstan? Tell 
me at once ; I can bear any thing better than 
suspense." 

"I have lost her, mother!" he answered, 
with a burst of grief such as had never crossed 
his lips before. It was as though his heart had 
opened and sent all its anguish up into his face, 
and forced it out at his lips concentrated in 
those few words. 

"Lost her!" repeated Mrs. Bourke, almost 
in a whisper ; " lost her, because you have lost 
this property, and did not lose your honor with 
it ! Has she thrown you off for that ?" His 
silence admitted the truth of her supposition, 
and she added, " Such a loss is a great gain. 
She was never worthy of you — I always knew 
it, but you chose her, and I would never have 
said a word. She has given you up when any 
true woman would have held you closer to her 
heart. Hush, hush ! don't grieve, Dunstan, 
my boy ; you will break my heart." 

Great sobs were climbing up into his throat 
as though they would choke him ; ho had no 
power to keep them down ; he gave way utter- 
ly ; his pride broke down — his wrath, his indig- 
nation, all his nobler feelings were swallowed 
up by one great regret that found vent at last 
in a few broken words. 

"A whole life's love," he moaned; "a 
whole life's love gone at a breath I" 

His mother put her arms around him, and 
laid his manly head upon her breast. She 
knew his grief — his tears — had best have vent, 
though it was grievous to her to behold them. 
A woman's tears come readily, and for small 
sorrows, but the drops that fall from a man's 
eyes are not mere watery tears, they are life- 
blood wrung from the heart-strings ; nay, they 
are wrung out, by a process of strong agony, 
from life itself. Dunstan's broad chest heaved 

7 



as though a very storm of grief shook him to 
the core. Slowly it subsided, as all violent 
paroxysms will when worn out by their very in- 
tensity. Mrs. Bourke never spoke to interrupt 
his grief by a single word ; but her soft, sympa- 
thetic touch, as her hand lay upon his thick, 
clustering curls and smoothed his forehead, had 
a mesmeric power over him, and helped to still 
the tempest that raged within him better than 
any words could have done. We may often 
speak with the best intentions, but words will 
keep grief alive rather than kill it. No man 
whose soul is shaken with a great sorrow is in- 
clined to listen to reason, or willing to accept 
premature consolation. A wound in the flesh 
takes time to heal, and so does a wounded spir- 
it ; the process can not be hastened. Dunstan 
raised his head at last, dashed the blinding 
tears from his eyes, looked up in his mother's 
face, and made a piteous attempt to smile. 

" I did not think there was so much of the 
woman in me," he said. " It is the fir;»t time I 
have broken down ; it shall be the last. It has 
done me good ; I am better already. Sorrows 
don't last forever." 

" No ; thank God !" exclaimed Mrs. Bourke. 
"And regret for a bad woman must be the 
most evanescent of all griefs — but we will not 
talk of her to-night. I am agitated, and so are 
you ; to-morrow you shall tell me all about it." 

"For Heaven's sake, let us have it all over 
to-night," replied Dunstan, "and never speak 
of it again. Talking over the matter won't 
mend it, and even your loving sympathy will 
keep my wound open. I want to cover it up 
and forget it. I will tell you all yon want to 
know ww^ and then, by mutual consent, we will 
separate ourselves from this miserable past, as 
far as Mabel is concerned. Now ask me any 
thing, mother, darling, and I will answer you." 

"I hardly know how to set about asking," 
said Mrs. Bourke ; " I want you to tell me ev- 
ery thing." 

"Every thing is not much," he answered, 
his old queer mood coming over him. " It is 
only this : Mabel and I have discovered that it 
would be the height of imprudence to marry 
under existing circumstances. She was the 
first to point out the fact — so forcibly, that I 
could do no less than admit the truth of it, and " 
— he hesitated a moment, then added, "and so 
we parted." He drew a deep breath as he fin- 
ished the brief communication that meant so 
much. 

"I see — ^I understand," replied Mrs. Bourke ; 
" you will not blame her, Dunstan, nor give me 
the details of her infamous behavior. I always 
knew her for what she was — a heartless co- 
quette, who—" 

"Hush, mother, hush!" he exclaimed, lay- 
ing his finger lightly on her lips ; " don't speak 
ill of her ; I can not bear it." 

" Then don't let me see you grieve for her 
— she is not worth it, my boy." 

* * We do not takA xJas^ '«w>3s^ ^'v ^ ^^svassSk^Ssfivfe 
\ cotia\dw«LV\oTi;' Va wjlvsws.^,'-'' <\^^^ ^\«s^^' 
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love or when we regret her. If we love a toad, 
it becomes priceless in oar eyes, though value- 
less to all others ; but I mean to forget — to do 
my very best to wipe all these past things out of 
my brain." 

"And )'ou will succeed," she answered, **if 
yon set about it manfully. There are plenty 
" of other women in the world who — ** 

"Not for me, mother," he said, interrupting 
her ; " there was but one woman in all the 
world for me, and she has left me. I shall 
never care for another : every spark of feeling, 
so far as women are concerned, has died out of 
me — died utterly." Dunstan paused a moment, 
then added, " I dare say you will think me very 
weak and foolish, but it is best you should know 
all my mind ; it may save you a great deal of 
useless calculation. There are a groat many 
good, virtuous, colorless women in the world 
whom a man might love, and lose one after the 
other, and feel nothing. They are too insipid 
to inspire passion or awaken regret. I do not 
compare Mabel with these. I do not suppose 
that Mabel is particularly good, true, or honor- 
able — I fear she is the reverse of many canon- 
ized virtues — but when such a woman crosses a 
man's life, she shuts out all other women for 
evermore. Why, the very sound of her voice 
would make my heart dance even now, though 
I am teaching myself to hate her, as, God 
knows, I have cause enough !" 

"Don't talk so," said Mrs. Bourkc, who 
could not understand the twisting and turning 
of a man's mind ; " I can not bear to hear you 
Kpeak in that reckless, wicked way." 

"It may be reckless, but it is true," answer- 
ed Dunstan. "The truest things in this world 
are not always the best — there are some vile, 
bad things which are yet great truths." Mrs. 
Bourke put her arm round her son's neck, and 
said, almost in a whisper, 

" Yon will not let that woman lure you back 
again ?" 

"No fear of that, mother — she has netted a 
bigger fish than I. She is engaged to be mar- 
ried to a Mr. Denison, and — twelve thousand 
a year." 

"Thank God for that!" said Mrs. Bourke, 
piously. 

" Thank the devil ! for he made the bargain," 
exclaimed Dunstan, in momentary excitement 
which soon passed away. " Now we have had 
enough of this," he added; "ring for some 
supper — I am starving. If you treat me well, 
I will stay with you a week, perhaps longer ; 
then I shall go up to chambers and work. 
Work is the only thing to drive disease from 
the brain, or grief from the heart." He talked 
and chatted on other matters, and drifted, or 
seemed to drift, back into his old genial self. 
When they parted for the night, he took Mrs. 
Bourke in his great strong arms and kissed her 
fondly. 

" After all," he said, " let the world go as it 
will, a woman is a glorious institution, especial- 
Tr tfhen she comes in the shape of a mother !" 



CHAPTER XXin. 



THE BRIDE-ELECT. 



*' The hearts of old gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is hands, not heart&* 

The Bcresfords were gathered ' round the 
breakfast-table in Leinster Gardens : the ladies 
gossiping over little domestic matters in a lan- 
guid, listless way ; the head of the family, as 
usual, glancing over the " Times" as he sipped 
his coffee. Suddenly he exclaimed, 

" Hallo 1 * Romance in High Life ' — what 
an extraordinary thing ! How on earth has it 
crept into the papers ?" 

"How has what got into the papers?" ex- 
claimed the ladies, in full chorus. 

" Well, it can mean nobody else," said Mr. 
Beresford, as he proceeded to read alond a para- 
graph wherein Dunstan Bourke's affairs were 
fully set forth, and his conduct respecting his 
cousin's heir eulogistically remarked upon. No 
names were mentioned there — Sir Roland Bourke 
being spoken of as " a baronet lately deceased," 
Dunstan being referred to as the " heir-presump- 
tive." But there could be no mistake as to 
what or to whom the paragraph referred. They 
all expressed great wonder as to how the affair 
had become known and found its way there. 

" You've been gossiping at your club, papa," 
said Mabel. "When a party of men get to- 
gether, they are quite as bad as a party of old 
women. You admire Dunstan so much that I 
dare say you have given your admiration words, 
and published a verbal version of the affair." 

Mr. Beresford looked guilty ; he knew he had 
not been so prudent and silent as his young 
friend's circumstances demanded. The fact is, 
he so heartily approved of Dunstan's doings that 
he could not help talking about him, though he 
did not admit as much to Mabel, who contin- 
ued, 

"And, I dare say, that is how it has crept 
otit in black and white. I suppose there are al- 
ways literary scavengers about ready to sweep 
up stray words and scraps of scandal. I think 
that sort of people ought to be shut up like wild 
animals, and let out only at certain times and 
certain places to prey on garbage. I hate news- 
papers!" 

"Any one would think they had discovered 
some of your secret flirtations, Mab, and com- 
mented upon it with undue severity," said Mr. 
Beresford, good-naturedly resuming his paper. 

" I think you are very hard upon the poor 
newspapers, Mab," exclaimed Daisy : " remem- 
ber there is a hungry hydra-headed public wait- 
ing to be fed with a hundred courses every day, 
at least." 

" And a miserably ill-fed, and yet over-gorged 
monster, it is," replied Mabel ; " it fills itself to 
repletion with most unwholesome food, yaried 
with a dose of tonic bitters now and then." 

" You ought to be upon the staff, Mab," said 
Mr. Beresford ; " you would administer the ton- 
ic bitters with a vengeance. But I don*t like 
to hear you speak in that ignorantly contempt- 
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nous way of a body of men among whom are 
laboring many of my most valued personal 
friends." 

'* Laboring, papa?" exclaimed Mabel, in a 
tone of inquiry, and with one of those delicious 
smiles which would have been enchanting in a 
lover's eyes. 

**yes," replied Mr. Beresford ; **to gather 
reliable information, compress it, extract the es- 
sence, and present it to the public in a compre- 
hensive, pleasant form, is an intellectual labor 
of a kind that your pretty golden head," he add- 
ed, relaxing into a smile, ** can have no notion 
of." 

" You men have a very poor opinion of our 
heads, papa, whether golden or gray," said Ma- 
bel. 

** We lawyers base our opinion on experi- 
ence, my dear." 

** Now, George, no slander upon my sex I re- 
member Tm here," said Mrs. BeresforJ, holding 
up her finger warningly. He gave her one of 
those smiles which they both well understood, 
and resumed his paper. ** You know, Mabel," 
she added, addressing her daughter, '*you and 
Daisy both are quite as fond of the news as we 
old folks are." 

** Because we are always reading of good 
things," said Daisy, "and grand, noble, self-sac- 
rificing deeds. Remember that dreildful mining 
accident we were reading about yesterday — how 
heroic, how sublime was the conduct of those 
poor miners, rescued one moment from a fright- 
ful death, then going back to face it again and 
again, struggling to save one another, only fight- 
ing as to who should brave the danger, who 
should risk the most I We should never have 
heard that but through the newspapers. Oh, 
and there are plenty of other things that it 
warms one's heait to read of! And," she add- 
ed, blushing as she spoke, "I do not think it 
was wrong to print that about Dunstan ; it could 
not do him any harm, and might do some peo- 
ple some good." 

** What good can it possibly do to anybody?" 
exclaimed Mabel. 

" Why, it must do every body good to hear 
of a man putting selfish considerations aside 
and doing right for right's sake, when he must 
have been sorely tempted to do wrong." 

" You are so peculiarly sympathetic where a 
certain person is concerned," said Mabel, **and 
seem so delighted with that rather extravagant 
puff of your virtuous, that you are hardly a fair 
judge ; but, unfortunately for your argument, 
Daisy, people are not content with circulating 
the good things only — they circulate the evil 
too." 

" Of course," replied Daisy, " that is quite 
right; one would never care to have only a 
one-sided view of any thing. Bad things are 
not exposed for our imitation, but for our warn- 
ing." 

" But surely yon would bo satisfied with see- 
ing only the brightest side of human nature ?" 

*' Ah I but I should know there was a darker 



side, and I'd rather see. that too," replied Dai- 
sy: "I like to know the worst as well as the 
best of every thing." 

* * And of every body ! " rejoined Mabel. "Oh, 
fie, Daisy! that is not an amiable curiosity." 

* * You know what I mean, Mab," said Daisy ; 
" as hearing or reading of grand, noble things 
stirs our nobler feelings, any thing mean or base 
rouses our disgust. Wicked things are always 
ugly, and good things are always beautiful." 

" A most moral and Arcadian notion !" re- 
plied Mabel. " It sounds well, but, like many 
other well-sounding things, unfortunately, it is 
not true, or human nature would be very differ- 
ently illustrated from what it is at present." 

"Yon girls are talking too fast, and arguing, 
as women always do, in a circle," said Mr. 
Beresford, laying aside his paper and receiving 
the letters which were just brought in. 

" Oh, papa !" exclaimed Mabel, "when you 
use that high-sounding phrase — which may mean 
any thing or mean nothing in particular — I know 
we had better leave off. I believe, at one time 
or another, we have been 'arguing in a circle' 
ever since I learned to talk, and I don't know 
the extent of the circle yet. I suppose it nar- 
rows or widens according to pleasure." 

While she was speaking her father was look- 
ing over the letters. There was one for Mabel 
from Mr. Denison, who was absent from town 
making arrangements for the reception of his 
bride. Mabel's engagement gave more satisfac- 
tion to her parents than to herself. She had 
accepted Mr. Denison in a moment of angor 
and disgust, and the engagement, having been 
openly acknowledged, could not be broken— ^ven 
if she wished to break it off — without creating 
some little scandal. It would never do, she 
knew, to make an engagement one month and 
break it the next. She was too proud to do 
any thing that would subject her to be talked 
about, and set the world wondering about her 
affairs. She did not in reality wish to break 
her engagement exactly. She liked the money 
as well as the position she would occupy as Mr. 
Denison's wife — though, so far as he himself 
was concerned, she could have dispensed with 
his personal services ; but he, being a sort of 
appendage to his belongings, must be taken with 
the rest. She glanced on the superscription of 
her letter and laid it by her plate, while she 
went on leisurely with her breakfast. Mean- 
while her father was opening his letters and 
reading tht^m one after the other. 

"Humph!" he exclaimed, "here's a letter 
from Dunstan. I have been wondering what 
had become of the boy." 

" He has not been here since he fetched lit- 
tle Roland away," said Mrs. Beresford. " Yon 
remember, Mab, he came that day when yon had 
gone to Eltham with Mr. Denison ?" 

"I remember your telling me of his visit," 
replied Mabel. 

" And that was before Christmas— nearly a 
month ago," rejoined Mt%.'R^wi»^^x^\ *'''V^\m» 
\ Tvevex Vjts\jt «w«5 twnEi •'oa wiVsw^^j^^'^-^ 
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looked at Mabel, as mnch as to say, *^Do yoa 
know why he is staying away now?" 

'* You need not look at me for information," 
said Mabel, *' I do not control Danstan*s move- 
ments. Is he still at Netby, pa})a?" 

* * No," replied Mr. Beresford ; ** he is in town, 
and he wants me to dine with him at the Uni- 
versity Club. I'd rather he came here." 

'^Better not ask him," said Mabel, knowing 
perfectly well that no amount of asking would 
make him come. * * You know he and Mr. Deni- 
son are of opposite sides of the House, and when 
people disagree on political matters they are 
never harmoniously inclined on any others." 

Breakfast being over, Mr. Beresford proceeded 
to his chambers ; his wife busied herself with her 
everlasting accounts, and other household mat* 
ters. Daisy asked Mabel to let her come up 
stairs and look over some special articles of the 
wedding paraphernalia. Permission was gra- 
ciously accorded to her; indeed, Mabel found 
Daisy very useful during those busy times when 
she was making preparations for her marriage. 
There was so much to be done, so many impor- 
tant trifles to be talked over, matters to be dis- 
cussed, and arrangements to be made, which 
could not be intrusted to any one beyond the 
family circle. Daisy was always ready with her 
deft little fingers to carry out Mabel's orders, or 
to see them carried out by other people. Alto- 
getlier Daisy was more excited about the ap- 
ptroaching marriage than the bride-elect herself, 
being in a general state of flutter and confusion 
from morning till night. She irritated Mabel 
almost beyond endurance sometimes, for she 
would talk in a soft, sentimental way, as though 
she believed Mabel's heart, as well as her hand, 
was engaged in this matrimonial traffic. 

There was nothing particularly ofiensive in 
the idea that a girl should love the man she is 
about to marry; but Daisy's simple thoughts 
and wonderings were especially offensive to Ma- 
bel — they grated upon her feelings for mingling 
with them. She seemed to hear Dunstan's bit- 
ter reproaches, and his scornful upbraidings; 
they had galled her at the time he uttered them, 
and they galled her still. She could not forget 
them ; and as every now and then they rose up 
in her mind with double force, her cheeks burn- 
ed, and her very soul seemed to blush for shame 
— not because she had deserved his words, but 
because he had spoken them. Yet, in spite of 
all, there was a secret glow at her heart still : 
the weight of his scorn showed the might of his 
love; for love betrayed is cruel and hard. They 
say it is more bitter than hate ; but still, through 
all the thunder of wrath and rage — the mental 
thorns and briers which wound — the root of the 
love still is firmly bedded and strong. Mabel 
knew this, and, whatever might betide to either 
of them in the days to come, she felt she had 
sealed up his heart so firmly that no woman's 
love could evermore reach it. Though all out- 
ward things seemed to smile upon her, there was 
in her mind an empty feeling of dissatisfaction 
which she had never felt before, and Daisy's girl- 



ish, innocent chatter generally increased rather 
than diminished it. The most harmless com- 
monplace conversation, somehow, would turn to 
some tender point. On this present morning 
they shut themselves in Mabel's dressing-room, 
and looked over those laces and pretty fancy ar- 
ticles which Daisy most delighted in ; then they 
commenced discussing colors and dress-trim- 
mings. 

"I'd trim this white lustre with mauve," 
said Daisy, "just for a change, Mab." 

**No ; mauve is such an unbecoming color," 
replied Mabel, putting her head a little on one 
side, and regarding the combined colors criti- 
cally. '* Besides, it is not a good night color, 
and I want this chiefly for evening wear." 

" You need never study becomingness, Mab ; 
you could not help looking well in any thing," 
replied Daisy, with a little sigh, as though she 
could hardly help envying the glorious beauty. 

** But, like many other people, Daisy, I look 
better in some things," replied Mabel. " I'll 
have this trimmed with apple-blossoms and soft 
green leaves." Daisy sat, pen in hand, jotting 
down Mabel's orders for the dress-nmker, and the 
many other things she desired. Mr. Beresford 
had allowed his daughter carte blanche for her 
trousseau, and she took advantage of his liberal- 
ity. Her cool forethought of the most trifling 
article concerning her toilet roused Daisy's won- 
der. 

**Dear Mab," she could not help saying, 
" how coolly you go about arranging and think- 
ing of every thing, just as if it was a common- 
place, every-day afikir to get married I I won- 
der how you can !" 

** And I should wonder if I couldn't," replied 
Mabel, laughingly. 

" But it must be such a solemn, terrible thing 
to leave one's old life forever behind ! to be no 
longer a girl, and to begin a new unknown life 
with somebody whom one knows very little 
about — for I suppose you never can really un- 
derstand a man till you're married to him." 

** I suppose not," said Mabel ; ** but it is all 
a lottery. I dare say one man is as good as 
another." 

"You think it is all chance, then," replied 
Daisy ; " shufiSe and cut, as you do with a pack 
of cards. Suppose you turn up a knave, Mabel, 
instead of a king of hearts ; you can not shuffle 
him out of your hand again." 

** No ; but there's a great deal to be done by 
finessing," rejoined Mabel, " in the game of 
life, as well as in the game of whist, if one only 
understands it thoroughly." 

"But," exclaimed Daisy, "it does seem aw- 
ful to swear to love, honor, and obey one man 
to the end of one's days I" 

"Do you think it would be easier to love, 
honor, and obey half a dozen ?" said Mabel. 

" Ah ! you know what I mean," said Daisy, 
nestling in her pretty, caressing way closer to 
Mabel's side ; " and you don't mind what I say, 
do you, Mab ?" 

" Not much," replied Mabel. " But don*t 
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come so close ; I can not bear to have my 
skirts crashed. Now what is it you want to 
say r 

" Nothing particular ; only I vras so surprised 
when all this was settled — you know, when you 
and Mr. Denison fell in love with each other." 

"For goodness* sake, don*t talk such ridicu- 
lous stuff!" exclaimed Mabel, impatiently; 
" fallen in love with one another, indeed !" 

** But you are going to marry him !" 

" It does not follow that I must be * in love ' 
with him, as you call it," replied Mabel ; "in- 
deed, I should be very sorry to feel any silly, 
sentimental nonsense about Mr. Denison — for 
whom, however, I have a proper decorous re- 
gard, which is much the best and safest thing to 
begin matrimonial speculations upon." 

** If ever I marry, I shall love my husband 
with all my heart and soul," said Daisy. 

*' Which will be a tremendous bore to him, 
and not an especially pleasant occupation for 
you. I am afraid you would be horribly jeal- 
ous, Daisy," she added, smiling down into the 
dark, passionate, earnest eyes of the sweet girl. 

** Well, perhaps I might bo just a little jeal- 
ous of you, Mab," replied Daisy, smiling grave- 
ly. '*I wish I was beautiful. I think beauty 
18 the greatest and most glorious of all gifts. 
It gives so much pleasure, and is always wel- 
come wherever it goes, with so little trouble to 
its owner." 

" But a little beauty sometimes goes a great 
way," rejoined Mabel; "and remember how 
Dnnstan admired your magnificent eyes, Daisy !" 

A soft blush overspread Daisy *8 face as she 
said, shyly, 

"I wonder why he stays so long away; do 
you know, Mab ? why doesn't he come ?" 

** I can not tell," replied Mabel, coolly, " un- 
less he is afraid of being wounded by those 
* glorious orbs * of yours, and thinks that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor." 

Mabel spoke ironically, for, in reality, she 
had a supreme contempt for Daisy's attractions, 
so different, so utterly opposite to her own. 
She stopped suddenly when she saw the effect 
of her words. Daisy's face, nay, her whole be- 
ing, seemed transfigured on the instant, as 
though a flash of something brighter than hope 
had gone into her heart and lifted all its ten- 
der, secret love into her face. 

Mabel could have smote herself for giving 
such a joy in such a matter to Daisy's life ; 
but she never dreamt that Dunstan could turn 
to Daisy, or that Daisy should dare to love 
him ! Love the man whom she herself had re- 
jected I She grudged the lonely girl the mere 
joy of hoping and loving him, though, in her 
secret heart, she felt that both would be barren, 
or yield bitter fruit She would have liked to 
tear out the love and the hope by the roots, and 
destroy them before Daisy's own eyes. 

A cloud came over her face, and she laugh- 
ed in an odd way, and brought an acrimonious, 



contrary spirit into the conversation that sur- 
prised Daisy, who thought she was just going to 
be " nice " and talk about Dunstan. She could 
not imagine what ailed Mabel ; she found fault 
with Daisy's manner of folding and arranging 
things ; and presently, observing a slight, im- 
patient contraction of the brow, Daisy said, 

"What is the matter, Mab? Are you in 
pain? Is that nasty tooth troubling you 
again ?" 

" I wish you would not watch me !" she an- 
swered, impatiently. "I suppose I have got a 
twinge somewhere." 

" I have got some chlorodyne in my room," 
said Daisy; "I'll fetch it — perhaps it will do 
you good." 

"Please do nothing of the kind; I don't 
want it," exclaimed Mabel. "And, oh, please 
don't worry, Daisy ; you go buzzing about like 
a discontented bumble-bee. I wish you would 
go away and let me alone !" 

When Mabel went to her bed that night Dai- 
sy's bright face haunted her ; she could not put 
it out of her mind. " The pleasure of love is 
in loving" — so Bochefoucault or some author 
writes — and Daisy enjoyed that pleasure to the 
fullest. How dared she love him ? asked Mabel 
to herself. How d^red she hope ? Love can 
not exist without hope, however remote, how- 
ever slight, Mabel knew perfectly well, and that 
it can live if only fed upon a grain a day. It 
was that grain that Mabel grudged. How dared 
she feed it even thus ? It should be starved out. 
It was presumption to think of liim at all — a 
presumption that should be punished ; but how ? 
All night she lay tossing on her pillow, cogita- 
ting and thinking, lashing herself into a jealous 
rage that another should value, and be so happy 
in the valuing, what 'she had cast aside. Per- 
haps, too, unknown to herself, there was an 
under-current of secret dissatisfaction running 
through her life, although it was exactly what 
she had chosen to make it. She had always 
schemed, desired, and intended to make what is 
called a " good match," and so far had succeed- 
ed ; the greater portion of her female world en- 
vied her, and yet she was not satisfied. The 
feast of life lay spread before her — a bright and 
gorgeous one it seemed — but there was some- 
thing wanting : it lacked the sweet savor that a 
kindly, genial spirit alone can give, and giving, 
receives back again. To Mabel's life that same 
sweet savor was wanting, and Daisy's happy 
face, shining with content and unspoken joy, 
gave gall and bitterness to it. And Mabel lay 
there irritated and angry, thinking in an evil, 
malevolent spirit — thinking what she could do 
to destroy the hope, and make the love a thing 
to be hidden and ashamed of— not gloried and 
delighted in. Before she slept she fancied she 
had found the way. She would take a deliber- 
ate aim — never calculating that her arrow might 
fall wide of the mark, or, like a boomerang, re- 
turn upon herself. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

▲ RANDOM 8BOT. 

"Aroand her shone 
The light of Iotc, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face— 
The heart, whose softness harmonized the whole I 
And, oh I that eye was in itself a souL" 

DuN8TAN^PouRKE*s cozy little dinner-party, 
which was composed of some half-dozen men, 
went oif with great eclaty judging by the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Beresford, and the impression his 
description of the bachelor party produced upon 
some of the ladies of his family when he gave 
them an account of the affair, and at the same 
time enlightened them with a general sketch of 
Dunstan's prospects, and bis own idea of the 
success that would attend them. 

**I was rather afraid at one time," said Mr. 
Bevesford, '* that Dunstan would have lounged 
through his life in a state of cultivated idleness, 
always thinking, planning, and intending to do 
something, but doing nothing." 

*'And what has made you change jour mind, 
papa?" asked Mabel; '*! can't imagine Dun- 
stan doing any thing but enjoy himself— I be- 
lieve he does that thoroughly. I never saw any 
one so dilatory, and yet so full of busy fancies." 

'' He has changed his tactics now, and seems 
determined to work," said Mr. Keresford ; " in- 
deed, if he exerts his splendid talents he is sure 
to make his way. Perhaps his disappointment 
of the title, instead of being a matter to be re- 
gretted, was the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to him — it may help to make a man of 
him. He seems resolved to push his energies 
and do his share of the world's work, as every 
man should." 

''And in what particular department does be 
intend to exercise these 'splendid talents,' 
papa ?" inquired Mabel. " Is he going as Am- 
bassador to Otaheite, or to read Shakspeare il- 
lustrated to an enlightened public at half a 
crown a head ?'* 

** There's no joking in the matter, Mab," re- 
plied her father ; "he has sound, serious, com- 
mon-sense views, and seems grave and earnest 
in his determination : he has been called to the 
bar, as you well know." 

** Oh yes, I remember," she answered ; " and 
he has been swelling the ranks of briefless bar- 
risters ever since." 

"He is going to work in real earnest now," 
rejoined Mr. Beresford ; ** he has great intelli- 
gence, intellect — in fact, genius — and a thor- 
oughly well grounded knowledge of the law, 
and, if his energy and his will keep firm, he 
may rise to the top of his profession. Barclay, 
who is a capital fellow, has promised him his 
first brief. I have great faith in Dunstan ; he 
refuses all invitations, and devotes himself en- 
tirely to study. I hope he will not overdo it ; 
some people who have been sluggards all their 
lives make a rush for the winning-post, and fall 
before thejr reach it— I don't think that will be 
Danstan's lot," 



"Couldn't you persuade him to recoi 
his determination," said Mrs. Beresford, 
come to us on the 12th ?" 

" I tried, but he was obdurate," sai 
Beresford. 

"It is quite as well," rejoined Mab 
know Mr. Denison would rather he wi 
hore. Dunstan has been very rude t 
more than once. Besides, I think it is qi 
well to confine the party to our mn'tu 
tives ; w^e can't even entertain the wh 
them. If once we begin inviting frien 
shall never know where to stop." 

" But Dunstan is not like a common fri 
said Daisy, timidly ; "he has always & 
to belong to the family more than any oi 
real relations, Mab." 

"Don't be alarmed, Daisy," replied 
"you won't miss him; the groomsmen 
been chosen with a special regard for you 
ing propensities." 

"I am sorry that Dunstan and your^ 
band that is to be fight shy of one an 
Mab," said Mr. Beresford *, "it seems ch' 
to allow political feelings to interfere wit 
vate intercourse, especially as you and he 
always been such friends." 

"I dare say, by judicious manage 
shall be able to set matters right between t 
replied Mabel ; "at any rate, I shall try. 

" That is a good girl," said Mr. Bere 
looking pleased : "peace is better than 
and you will find that out before you ai 
age. By-the-by, Bessie," he added, addr< 
his wife, "though Dunstan won't come 
wedding, I think I shall be able to get Ii 
dine here on the 16th. I want to bring 
into connection with two or three 
think, will be useful to him ; as 
ly business affair, I shall exclude 
from our society." 

"You will be miserably dull without' 
replied his wife, smiling; "but we will 1 
age to support our temporary exile — won*' 
Daisy ?" 

It- will be seen from the foregoing com 
tion that Mabel's wedding-day was fas* 
proaching. It was to take place on the 
of February ; it was now the 8th, and the ' 
household was busily occupied in bringin 
arrangements to a conclusion. Mabel, as 
al, let things go as they would, taking ve 
tie trouble except to say what she woul( 
what she would not have done. She sp 
great portion of time in her own room, lo 
her door and admitting no one, not eve 
mother or Daisy. 

If an invisible eye could have looked ir 
her, it would have discovered her very 
occupied — not, as any one would have sup 
with the pretty knick-knackeries that surro 
her and filled every available space — sill 
velvets, ribbons and laces, seemingly thro 
gether in inextricable confusion : Mabel's 
. vraa occxrp\ftd with none of these. SI 
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with tracing-paper, copying words, phrases, even 
single letters selected from the voluminous cor- 
respondence which she occasionally consulted 
with deep interest. She seemed to be anxious 
to execute her task with great care, as though 
much depended upon its accuracy. A smile 
full of strange meaning crossed her lips now and 
then. At last her task seemed to be conclud- 
ed to her satisfaction. She read over the pa- 
per she had so carefully concocted. It ran as 
follows : 

" My dearest Daisy, — Perhaps you will be 
surprised, though I trust not vexed, to receive 
this on St. Valentine's rooming. You may re- 
ceive it as a true valentine or not. I think you 
must know I have always loved you a little, even 
from that day when we first met upon the sands, 
and I rescued Seraphina from a watery grave. 
The little has grown to much : I can not keep 
it to myself any longer. I want you to take it 
all, and give me back a little in return. Can 
you, Daisy, darling ? I am not a rich man, as 
yon well know ; but, as far as my life is con- 
cerned, *poor and content is rich, and rich 
enough,' if you will consent to share it. I do 
not wish to put your sensitive spirit to the pain 
of saying iVb, so yon may take this as a mere 
jest of the day, or as the earnest desire of my 
heart. I shall dine in Leiflster Gardens on the 
16th, but I shall not seek to speak to you on 
this subject. If you avoid me, I shall know 
what your avoidance means ; but if you iQve me 
just a little — as I sometimes think you do — you 
will find an opportunity and tell me so." 

The whole letter was concocted with cruel 
skill — it seemed so like the truth ; and being 
an imitation, indeed a fac-simile, of Dunstan's 
handwriting, and worded in his style, too, its 
genuineness could not be doubted. Mabcrs 
motive in writing was solely to humiliate Daisy, 
yrged on by the false epistle, believing it to be 
true, Daisy's sweet, impulsive nature would un- 
veil itself to Dunstan's eyes, show him her heart, 
her soul, and all the secret love that filled her 
life. She would be generous with it, and pour 
it out like wine before him. It would fill her 
large, passionate eyes, flow from her lips, and 
tremble in her voice. He would see it all, and 
know that she loved him, and look on her with 
amazement — with kindly surprise perhaps — and 
tell her it was a jest — he had no love to give 
her! And Daisy — what could Daisy do but 
shrink away, humbled and ashamed, with her 
warm love thrown back to freeze upon her 
own heart ? She would never recover from the 
shame, the humiliation of it. 

** Serve her right I" thought Mabel, with an 
angry gesture; *^how dared she love him at 
aU ?" 

Well satisfied with her work, she folded the 
letter, placed it in the envelope, and addressed 
itto '* Miss Nichol, lOLeinster Gardens ;" then, 
putting it away in the secret drawer of her jew- 
el-case, she let it rest for a time. The next 
question which suggested itself to her mind was 
how to arrange so that the letter should be de- 



livered to Daisy on the morning of the 14th, St. 
Valentine's Day. Mabel was to be married on 
the 12th, and would start on the same day for 
Paris, en route for Italy. She could not post it 
herself, and would not intrust it to anv member 
of the household, lest the truth should leak out 
before the time was ripe. She at last deter- 
mined to consult Mr. Denison ; and when he 
came in the evening, which he generally did, 
and spent the greater portion of it with her, she 
went straight to the point at once, which she 
would always do if it suited her convenience. 

*^I am in some little difficulty," she said, 
" about a letter that I want posted on the even- 
ing of the 13th, and posted in London." 

**Can not you trust your mother or Miss 
Nichol ?" he inquired. 

" No," she answered, with a rippling laugh ; 
" and for this reason, the letter is for Daisy's 
self. The fact is, I am going to send Daisy a 
! valentine, treating of a particular matter, and I 
want to puzzle her; I would not for all the 
world let her know that it comes from me." 

** I understand," he answered, " it is some 
elegant trifle that you wish her to possess, while 
she will receive it from an anonymous giver, 
and not from your generous self! Well, I 
think I can help you. I will place the letter 
in the hands of my housekeeper in Eaton Square, 
with strict injunctions to post it herself on the 
evening of the 13th. You may rely upon her 
thoroughly." 

This arrangement suited Mabel exactly, and 
it was carried out. 

On the 12th of February, on one of the cold- 
est, bleakest mornings of that cheerless Ynonth, 
there was a grand wedding at St. George's. A 
full choral service was performed, and, as Dun- 
stan would have said, ** the articles of sale were 
signed and sealed to the tune of the * Hallelu- 
jafl Chorus.' " The bridal party returned to 
Leinster Gardens, where the accustomed ''ele- 
gant dejeuner" was prepared. There were no 
speeches, by order of the bride. The brides- 
maids pulled crackers with the groomsmen, and 
did the usual amount of fluttering flirtation. 
The guests attempted to be witty, and failed 
miserably, as people generally do on those dreary 
festivities. How is it that the pleasant humor 
that flows and sparkles freely round the social 
board seems in a half-frozen state of stagnation ? 
or, if a partial thaw sets in, it dribbles forth in 
feeble sentences till the utterer seems ashamed 
of the sound of his own voice, and subsides quiet- 
ly, or takes shelter in stereotyped phrases and 
commonplace politeness ? It often happens on 
these momentous occasions, that the very wits 
of mankind seem tied up with red tape ami 
bound in social buckram that clouds their bright 
sallies, and takes the grace and spirit off their 
pleasant phrases ; but in some companies, and 
at certain seasons, the brightest wits will be 
sometimes dull. 

Mabel's wedding-breakfast, her friends de- 
clared, was a great success ; thou^^k th& V^.'^vtwV^ 
oC l\i<i Xin^'ft, X\ift '^«rj ^"KTttk. ^\ \vsat \\5ssr»s^ 
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perhaps, contribatcd not a little to that, for she 
assisted at the honors with her accustomed grace. 
Half the men were inclined to envj Mr. Denison 
his charming bride. A brass band brayed in- 
sanely during the breakfast, and hurried on, 
with a sublime indifference to taste or time, 
from one thing to another till ihcj had exhausted 
tliose special airs supposed to be acceptable to 
a bride's ears on her wedding morning. At an 
early hour the travelling chariot which was to 
convey the bride and bridegroom to the South- 
western Railway drove up to the door, and Ma- 
bel took her seat, taking, as usual, special care 
in the an'angement of her dress. When her 
husband sprang in after her, and was about to 
place himself beside her, she held up her hand 
in affected alarm, and said, with her sweetest 
smile and softest voice, 

" Oh, pray have mercy on my flounces ! 
And do please sit on the other side ; this is by 
no means a roomy carriage, and I can not bear 
to have my skirts crushed." 

And so the happy pair drove off, sitting face 
to face, to begin a new life in a new world to- 
gether, with one name and one interest between 
them. Though bound together by the closest 
tie, yet they were as far apart as though the 
seas rolled between them ; they were strangers 
to each other, and might remain ** strangers 
vet" for evermore. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Denison were making 
their way on the Continent as fast as steam and 
WHves would carry them, the house in Leinster 
Gardens was putting on its old face. The wed- 
ding-favors faded, the flowers drooped and with- 
ered, the excitement was over, and a general 
reaction ensued. Every body, tired and weary, 
began to wonder at the pace life had been going 
for the last month. Mabel's departure seemed 
to have left the house strangely still and quiet. 
She was much missed, though, truth to tell, riot 
much regretted. Mrs. Bcresford declared that 
she was worn out, and Daisy looked pale and 
drooping, so they made up their minds to refuse 
all ifivitations for the next month. Daisy 
would be very happy to have " mamma " all to 
herself, with no one to snub or scold her for 
absorbing too much of the maternal affection. 
Still the hours passed slowly, and, when St. 
Valentine's Day came round, it seemed a long 
time since Mabel had said good-bye and left 
them, though barely two days had passed. 

The letter was delivered to Daisy, according 
to Mabel's intention, on St. Valentine's morn- 
ing. How is it that, by some strange freak of 
fiite, letters that mean mischief generally reach 
their destination, while others that would bring 
great joy are often miscarried? The letter 
came by the first post, and reached Daisy's hand 
as she sat at the breakfast-table. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beresford were too busy reading and discussing 
their own correspondence to take much notice 
of her. She turned first pale, and then red. 
The joy of it was so unexpected, so sudden ! 
She read it over and over to impress it on her 
mind, and make sure that it was true. That 



which she had been longing for — mutely watch- 
ing, waiting, and praying for — had come to her 
at last I 

She kept her swimming eyes fixed upon the 
letter, though the black and white seemed all to 
run together and become a blurred and blot- 
ted mass. Though her eyes could no longer 
read the words, her heart knew them well — as 
well as a man knows his own face when he looks 
into a glass. Every thing seemed changed on 
the instant, as though by a touch of magic. 
She seemed to be lifted up bodily from off the 
ground, and to breathe in another sphere. She 
had sat there at that same breakfast-table, and 
eaten and drunk, and talked, for — how many 
years ? ah, for all her remembered life ; and 
yet when she lifted her eyes fehe looked round 
her like one in a dream. She felt as though 
she had always been dreaming till this crowning 
joy, this great reality, had fallen upon her. She 
was awake now — awake to the full, rich reality 
of life and love ! She was thankful when the 
breakfast was over, and took the first opportu- 
nity of rushing away to her own room, where 
she could sit quietly down — ^alone, away from 
all eyes, from all the commonplace surround- 
ings of life — and look her love in the face, and 
think of it, and wonder at it — how and why it 
was that she was chosen out from all the world 
to be so blessed I 

She stole shy glances at the looking-glass, 
and smiled at the sweet face it reflected back ; 
it was herself, yet not herself. There was a 
glow upon her cheeks and in her eyes that was 
strange to her ; her face owed nothing to the 
outer lights and shadows which fell upon it — it 
was lighted up from within. It had received 
the magic touch that love, the great beautifier, 
alone can give it. Then she sat down and 
buried her face in her hands, tremulous, and 
faint, and giddy with her great joy. Gradually 
she sank on her knees beside her bed ; a wild, 
hysterical sob climbed up into her throat. She 
thanked God, the great Giver of all joys, and 
prayed — aye, prayed heartily, in a childlike, sim- 
ple spirit — that she might be worthy of Dun- 
stan's love. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



A LEAP IN THE DABK. 



*' She raised her eye— her only answer there ; 
At once she sought and sunk in his embrace ; 
If he had driven her A*om that resting-place 
His had been more or less than mortal heart 1** 

Mr. Bebesford, as it has before been hint- 
ed, had invited several gentlemen, leading mem- 
bers of the legal profession, to meet Dunstan 
Bourkc on the 16th of February, believing that 
they would be both able and willing to be use- 
ful to him, now that he had so earnestly resolved 
to tread in the thorny ways of the liw — the 
thorns, by-the-way, being generally lefttSl"^ 
clients, while the legal fingers gather the golc^ 
en fruit. This is no place to discuss the con' 
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pany ; their names, peculiatities, or seyeral 
standings on the professional ladder have noth- 
ing to do with this story : '^ they come like shad- 
ows, so depart." It is sufficient to say that 
some had reached nigh to the topmost round, 
others were in a fair way of following after. 
The dinner was good, the host genial and hos- 
pitable as a host should be, full of consideration 
and urbanity towards his guests ; the conversa- 
tion was professional — severely legal — ^yet some- 
times flavored with piquantes anecdotes and 
pungent witticisms, which added flavor to the 
feast. Dunstan made a favorable, impression 
upon every one. They sat over their dinner 
much longer than it is customary to sit when 
there are ladies to be rejoined in the drawing- 
room. 

At last, one after another, they rose to go. 
Dunstan felt that every hand he grasped was 
the hand of a friend — a pure feeling of good- 
fellowship was established between them. Most 
of the company went away direct from the din- 
ner-table, but he could not go, he said, without 
first paying his respects to Mrs. Beresford. Ho 
proceeded to the drawing-room for that purpose. 
Mrs. Beresford was unusually warm and friend- 
ly in her greeting. She scolded him, in that 
pleasantly reproachful way in which we all like 
to be scolded, for keeping sd long away from 
Leinster Gardens. She talked and chatted 
to him in a light, desultory, womanly way, 
branching off from one subject to another, yet 
somehow running a connecting link through 
them all. She told him " all about " Mabel's 
wedding ; how self-possessed she was ; how she 
looked and how every body else looked — in 
fact, she was so diffuse on the subject, that ho 
was afraid she was going into details con- 
cerning the bridesmaids* dresses. By some 
adroit remark he escaped that, by regretting he 
had not been an eye-witness of the proceedings. 
Then she reproached him for his absence, and 
in the same breath praised him for the motive 
that hindered his coming. 

"But I have saved you a piece of the wed- 
ding-cake," she said; **and oh, Dunstan, who 
do you think got the ring ? Why, Daisy 1" 
This information did not strike him with the 
particular amazement which she evidently 
thought it would, judging by the manner of her 
announcement; but it put him in mind of 
Daisy, and, glancing round the room, he for the 
first time noticed her absence, and inquired how 
and where she was. Mrs. Beresford smiled, nod- 
ded in a bcwilderlngly significant manner, and 
informed him that she was waiting for him down 
stairs in the library. 

** Very kind of her, I'm sure," he said, rather 
at sea as to the reason why Daisy should be 
waiting for him in the library. 

Mr. Beresford slapped him on the back, con- 
gratulated him, and told him ho was a lucky 
dog, without exactly explaining the reason why. 
Dunstan received both the congratulation and 
the slap with a misty notion that Daisy was em- 
ployed on some kindly secret service in his be- 



half. He knew he was a great favorite with 
her "Aunt Kate," who possessed many influen- 
tial friends in high quarters ; his momentary 
imagination was, that they had been exerting 
their influence for him in some way, and Daisy 
had begged to be the bearer of the good news. 
However, he saw ho was expected to go, so he 
bade Mr. and Mrs. Beresford good-night. On 
descending the stairs, he observed the library 
door partially open, and Daisy's face-rcovered 
with soft, shy blushes, yet all aglow and lighted 
up with happy, dimpling smiles — was shining 
out upon him through the aperture one moment 
— the next, drawn back. Ho went forward, 
took her two little hands in his, and, looking on 
her with frank admiration, said, 

" Well, little Daisy, your pretty play at bo- 
peep does not take mc by surprise ; I expected 
I should find you here." 

"Ah, yes," she answered, lifting her large 
passionate eyes to his, and speaking in deli- 
ciously tremulous tones that were half whispers, 
"you knew what my answer would be! I — 
I never thought — I never dared to hope you 
cared for me I But now — ah, it is no harm 
your knowing now, that I have loved you all 
my life!" 

As though half ashamed of her own words, 
her face, covered with bashful blushes, drooped 
towards the ground, and her slight figure sway- 
ed, lily-like, towards him. His hand, that a 
moment ago had clasped hers in genial friend- 
liness, stolo round her and drew her towards 
him till her face was hidden on his breast ; he 
laid his other hand caressingly upon her head, 
partly that she might hide her blushes, partly 
that she might not look up and see the white 
wonder which overspread his face. He knew 
right well that something strange, and to him 
unknown, had drawn this confession from Daisy's 
heart. He knew — none better — the guileless- 
ness of her nature, the sensitiveness of her 
spirit. Her words were few; but if she had 
talked for a month, she could have made no 
greater revelation than those few words had 
done. Some mischief must have been at work. 
How, and by what means, had the hope of him 
been planted in her heart — these words drawn 
from her tender lips? He would not let her 
look upon his face ; he knew the mute amaze- 
ment on it would have turned her into stone. 
What could he do? what could ho say? At 
last he uttered one word that could neither be 
misconstrued nor give her pain, though it was 
full of tender inquiry and amazement — that one 
word was " Daisy ?" She only caught the ten- 
derness of it, and answered, 

"You knew how happy your letter would 
make me! I got it on Monday, and I have 
been living in dream-land ever since. Oh, if 
it had only come before Mabel went away ! I 
am sure she would have been glad." At the 
mention of Mabel's name he drew his hand 
away suddenly, as though he had been stung. 

He recurred to her first words. H^ Csis;. ^bs^ 
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" My letter, Daby, darling? and — what did 
you do with it ?'* 

" Do with it ?" she repeated. " What do 
yoa think I shall ever do with it, hat keep it in 
some safe, precious place ? I have got it here 
now ;" and as she spoke she drew it from her 
bosom. His eye caught the superscription ; it 
bore the impression of his hand so like that he 
could have sworn he had written it. Mechan- 
ically he unfolded the letter and ran his eye 
over the contents, Daisy smiling shyly in his 
face the while. His hand shook, and the paper 
crackled as he held it between his clenched fin- 
gers ; his eyes darkened, and his face grew scar- 
let ; but he forced a smile to keep upon his lips 
for Daisy's sake, that she might not see her love 
was unwelcome : it might have been a blessing 
to one other man, but not to him. He under- 
stood it all now : he knew that this was Mabel's 
work, and none other's. He fancied he could 
see her golden head bowed down as her pen 
poured forth this honeyed venom upon the pa- 
per. He almost fancied he could hear her low, 
soft laugh, as she aimed this arrow that was to 
wound them both : to crush Daisy with shame 
and humiliation, sting her with the poignant an- 
guish of a love offered, and — rejected ; and to 
wound him with the sorrowful pity of it I Dai- 
sy could not read these signs of emotion in the 
man's mind, nor did she notice his silence ; she 
was love-blinded. She only knew that he grasp- 
ed her hand caressingly, smiled upon her, and' 
held her near his heart. She could hear it beat 
in quick, strong pulsations, which she fancied 
answered to her own, and she was content — 
nay, happy. Meanwhile, a strong tide of anger 
was rising up within him at the cowardly un- 
womanliness of the act; it seemed unnatural 
that one woman's hand should have aimed this 
blow at another woman's heart, and to make 
him — a man — administer it. He felt as though 
a sharp instrument had been placed in his hand, 
and pointed at this guileless child-woman ; that 
he was to press it till it struck deep, that he 
should see the tender spirit's martyrdom in the 
shame - struck face ! No ; he would not, he 
could not do it ; he would rather turn the point, 
and sacrifice himself. All the chivalrous gen- 
erosity of his nature rose up ready to shield her 
from herself, and protect her from a wounding 
thought. Quick in his warm impulses — often 
rash, as such men are — he resolved that Mabel's 
cruel, dishonorable jest should prove an honor- 
able earnest. 

He would have been less than man if he 
could have held the loving girl in his arms and 
felt no warming tenderness towards her. He 
had never, even in his wildest moments, dream- 
ed that things could be thus between them — 
that Daisy, dear little Daisy, whom he had al- 
ways cared for in a friendly way, should love 
him, even as he loved another. His experience 
of his own bitter* sorrow made him look com- 
passionately upon her. He bent his head down 
to hers and kissed her — not with the same bum- 
ins, eager lips with which he had kisgcd Mabel 



so many times and oft, but with a purer feeling, 
that, though it lacked the passionate love, had 
more of tenderness in it. With God's blessing, 
he meant to be faithful and true to her. 

^^Dear little Daisy," he said, caressingly, as 
he folded her in his arms, '* I don't think I am 
worthy of you ; but if you trust me, I will try 
to make you happy." 

i( "p^ j»» gjjg repeated ; "as though you need 
do any thing but love me, and let me love you ! 
See how happy the birds are, and how they sing 
when the sun shines upon them. Well, you 
are my sun, and my heart sings like a bird when 
you are near me. I shall be happy, always 
happy, to be with you ; and when you are away, 
know that I may think of you, and expect you 
again — to know that you are mine, and I am 
yours ; that we shall be always more to each 
other than to all the world besides." Dunstan 
winced beneath the ingenuous tenderness thnt 
breathed through all her looks, thoughts, and 
words. 

"You will be a great comfort to me, Dai- 
sy, darling," he said, with grave earnestness ; 
" but our lives, you know, if they are to flow on 
together, will not flow through fairy-land en- 
tirely. We shall not have much time to gather 
love in idleness ; for I must work, work hard, 
little Daisy, to win a place in the world for my- 
self and yott.'* 

**And I can help you — I am sure I can^" 
she answered, brightly : " we will both work 
together. It will be delightful to have some- 
thing to do besides nonsensical amusements: 
to be helping you, Dunstan — helping to make 
you happy — will be the most delightful thing 
of all. I am so glad you are poor — not Sir 
Dunstan Bourke, not rich, as we once thought 
you were. Oh, if I can only be a comfort to 
you ! give a little, and not take all from you ! 
I will try — I am not very wise, I know — but I 
will try and learn every thing I ought. I shall 
not mind being poor ; I shall like it. I will 
give up reading novels and poetry, and — " Dun- 
stan laughed ; he did not know what she was 
going to propose to do, but he saw she had 
formed an exaggerated idea of the state of his 
funds. 

"J*ray do not imagine you will be called 
upon to make such awful sacrifices ; we shall 
not be in a state of absolute destitution. I 
shall be able to prepare a cozy nest for my 
pretty bird ; and she will not have to confine 
her literary taste to the study of butchers' and 
bakers' bills — but, Daisy, dear," he added, se- 
riously, " if you are to come to me, let it be 
soon, almost at once ; there need be no delay, 
we have no grand preparations to make — oura 
will be of the simplest. I do not think I c&n 
give you longer than a month — six weeks at the 
farthest." 

Somehow Dunstan dreaded delay ; a vague, 
indefinite fear came over him, that the hand 
which had aimed this one cruel blow might 
aim another, and with better effect, when he 
had no power to shield or to protect her. It 
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was already late — ^beyond the Qsaal hoar for 
the household to retire to rest ; he staid but a 
few minutes longer, and when they had said 
good-night again and again, they parted. Dai- 
sy went up to her bed that night wondering 
whether in all the wide world there was anoth- 
er human being so happy as Daisy's self! 




CHAPTER XXVL 

TWO HEABTS — NOT ONE. 

" ThcVMl hath its mystery, and who may reveal it ? 
Or wo ever read in the depth of their owo 
How inach we never may speak of, yet feel it, 
Bat eveo in feeling it, know it unknown ?** 

When Dunstan go^. ont into the street, such 
a dazed, bewildered feeling came over him that 
he scarcely knew whether he stood on his head 
or his heels *, he seemed to be walking on india- 
rubber. He was inclined to put himself to 
some test to find out whether he was awake — if 
the last hour had been a dream or not. If at 
any time he could have doubted his own indi- 
viduality, he was sorely tempted to doubt it now. 
It seemed almost incredible that, within a few 
short weeks, he should have had two such inter- 
views, with two such women, in the same place, 
and on the same subject — the same, and yet 
how differently treated I The one had jilted 
him ; been false and cruel when she should 
have been most tender and true — ^yet, in spite 
of all, he hardly knew whether he really hated 
or loved her still. He was battling fiercely be- 
tween the two passions. When a woman has 
once taken possession of a man's mind, and re- 
tained it for years'— filled it full of thoughts, as- 
sociations, and mental photographs of herself — 
it is a long time before she is driven out, and 
the mind — ** man's kingdom" — thoroughly 
purged from the subtle memory of her. When 
poison once enters the blood, it takes time, care, 
patience, and medical skill to stamp it out, to 
purify, and make the pulse beat healthily 
again ; but when a man's soul is once poisoned 
by a bad woman's beauty, it takes a longer time 
and a higher skill than man knows of to effect 
a cure. Certain it is that Mabel's face was 
never more vividly before Dunstan's eyes than 
now that Daisy's face was shadowed in faint 
outline beside it. He knew, in his secret heart, 
there was no comparison between the two — the 
sweet, fresh beauty of the one, which lay more 
in every varying expression — " the lights and 
shadows that the soul threw up " — than in face 
or features, and the superb yet cruel loveliness 
of the other. The one, he knew, would fill a 
man's life with the violet-like perfume of grace 
and kindliness ; the other would scratch and 
sting with thorns and briers; and yet, even 
now, if he had had the choice, he would have 
grasped the nettle and let the violet lie I But 
he had no choice — fate, guided by Mrs. Deni- 
son's will, had driven him whither he had least 
expected to be carried. 



The next morning, in no wise repenting his 
impulsive decision of the night before — indeed, 
on the contrary, believing it was right, and well 
done — he sat down and wrote a long letter to his 
mother ; one of his bantering, half-grave, half- 
earnest epistles ; pathos and humor so blended, 
that brought smiles to her lips one minute, tears 
to her eyes the next. Daisy was a great pet 
of Mrs. Bourke, and she would be sure to re^ 
ceive her with open arms. Dunstan knew 
that. She might wonder, taking into consid- 
eration all other circumstances, how matters 
had been so brought about ; but she would > 
make no inquiries, and he would give no ex- 
planations ; or, at least, if he gave any at all, 
he would say nothing that could compromise 
Daisy or Mrs. Denison. The secret she had 
created should lie forever between himself and 
her. 

Mrs. Bourke received her son's communica- 
tion with some surprise and much pleasure. 
She had feared lest his disappointment might 
operate adversely upon his life; make him 
reckless and callous, and drive him, as it had 
driven many before him, far on the road to 
ruin. Being deceived in one woman, a man 
will sometimes lose faith in all, and thence- 
forth "all his life seems writ awry." How- 
ever much Mrs. Bourke had at one time scout- 
ed the idea of a " daughter-in-law," she was 
well pleased now at the thonght of receiving 
one. If the task of choosing a wife for Dun- 
stan had devolved upon her, she would have 
wavered between Daisy Nichol and Esther 
French, to both of whom she was deeply at- 
tached, and she was well content that Dunstan 
had decided for himself. She wrote at once to 
Daisy, warmly and affectionately entreating 
her to come to Netby before the marriage, 
which Dunstan had informed her must be soon, 
very soon — and Dunstan generally had his way. 
However, he decided that it was impossible for 
Daisy to accept his mother's invitation, as there 
were so many things to be done and thonght 
of. They would come to Fenally, he said, and 
remain a few days on their return from the Islo 
of Wight, where they meant to spend a portion 
of that time commonly called the "honey-moon." 
They did not intend to remain away a month 
altogether, as he would be anxious to return to 
chambers to re-commence work, to which, it 
must candidly be confessed, his marriage was a 
sore and unexpected interruption. 

The Beresfords were well pleased and satis- 
fied with Daisy's prospects; but **Annt Kate," 
and some few other members of the Kichol fami- 
ly, whose names it has not been necessary to 
mention here — and, indeed, who had hitherto 
troubled themselves very little about Daisy's well- 
doing or ill-doing, and whose very knowledge 
of her was confined to a hand-shake or a how- 
do-you-do two or three times a year — ^pnt in a 
sudden appearance now, played the rdle of anx- 
ious relatives, and made themselves, as Dunstan 
said, obtioido^^V] «.^«.cXS!cs<ck«2(A ti^ ^\. ^-^^^^^ ^^^^iw 
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growth of their affections soon silenced their zeal- 
ous anxiety, and perhaps made them ashamed 
of the long neglect which hod preceded the sad- 
den interest. 

" Thank Grod, Tve got hut few relations ; and 
not one of them, I think, would presume to in- 
terfere with me," he said one day to Daisy, af- 
ter a slight skirmish with one of her father's 
cousins, who had turned up unexpectedly, and 
been eloquent on the subject of marriage-settle- 
ments. *' It is an odd thing," added Dunstan, 
*^ that one's family branches will make them- 
selves especially unpleasant on special occa- 
sions. Somehow, they manage to keep out of 
the way through all troubles and perplexities. 
One might sink under difficulties, and they would 
never stretch out a hand to lift one out ; but if 
there is a time when they are not wanted, they 
pop up^like Jack-in-the-box, and load you with 
impertinent counsel and unwarrantable interfer- 
ence. If you want help, appeal to your friends ; 
if you want advice, especially disagreeable ad- 
vice, go to your relations. You never knew how 
anxiously affectionate they were till now, did 
you, Daisy? But I fancy I polished off old 
Andrew Nichol. I think they will leave us to 
paddle our own canoe our own way." Daisy 
hoped they would. Mrs. Gordon only Jooked 
grave, and thought her niece Daisy might have 
done better ; but Dunstan Bourke was the son 
of her old friend, and she was ready to give them 
her blessing. In fact, she proposed most liber- 
ally to continue Daisy's allowance of one hun- 
dred pounds per annum, but Dunstan would not 
hear of it ; * * He would not permit his wife," he 
said, "to be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions." Mrs. Gordon was annoyed by the cava- 
lier manner of his refusal, but she rather re- 
spected him for it nevertheless. 

Dunstan resolved that he and his wife would 
begin the world together, acting on their own 
responsibility, neither hampered by friendly fa- 
vors, nor shackled by dependence in any form 
or shape. She must owe every thing to him, 
and nothing to the world beyond. Daisy re- 
ceived his instructions to provide herself with 
the simplest possible trousseau, taking care, as 
of course she would, to have every thing fitting 
for a lady's domestic use in real home-life. 
There were to be none of the silks and laces, 
feathers and flowers, and other offerings to the 
** god Society." As he did not mean to go out, 
if Daisy had no objection, they would confine 
their visiting to the narrow circle of their best- 
loved and most valued friends. Daisy was de- 
lighted to agree to his proposal ; she rejoiced in 
the pleasant prospect that life offered to her view. 
What was society? What was the world? What 
was any thing, compared with the joy of being 
the mistress of his home — the fairy of his fire- 
side, to whose hands were committed his happi- 
ness and his honor ? Daisy was supremely hap- 
py. The misty romance of her girlhood was 
opening out into a vivid reality. Sometimes 
her spirit was overpowered and weighed down 
by the solemnity ^f the trust she had so eagerly 



stretched out her hands to take. Dunstan was 
strangely tender and thoughtful in his manner 
to her, but he was not the same Dunstan as of 
old. He was not so gay and buoyant as before ; 
his thoughtless, merry spirit seemed sadly so- 
bered down. His humorous sallies — sometimes 
rising to wit — that used to play about as harm- 
lessly as the summer lightning, came at rarer 
intervals, and there was occasionally a caustic 
satire in them that was not there before. 

Though he was equally genial, good-temper- 
ed, and kindly as ever, yet the elasticity seemed 
gone out of his life. The change in him was to 
be felt rather than seen. His friends talked 
him over among themselves, and decided that it 
was best and natural that a man should sober 
down as he neared the great crisis of his life, 
when he is about to take upon himself such 
heavy responsibilities, and walk in new, untried 
ways. As for Daisy, in her eyes whatever he 
did was right — whether he was grave or gay, 
whether he spoke or whether he was silent, it 
was always right ; and whatever he chose to do 
was always the wisest and best thing that could 
be done. 

They took a small villa residence in the en- 
virons of Kensington — a perfect baby-house of 
a place, just the sort of thing for a girl-wife like 
Daisy to be the mistress of and keep in order. 
There were no obsequious upholsterers and 
decorators receiving orders on a magnificent 
scale. Dunstan and Daisy were their own fur- 
nishers and decorators ; they went about, some- 
times accompanied by Mrs. Beresfbrd, and ex- 
ercised their own taste, choosing exactly such 
furniture as was suitable to their tiny mansion, 
and within their moderate means. The conse- 
quence was that the house was fitted up with 
light airy elegance ; there was no overcrowd- 
ing, no inharmonious blending of colors or 
things ; every thing was neat, compact, and ar- 
ranged with refined and perfect taste. They 
indulged but slightly in those knick-knacks 
with vhich so many people fill their very 
small rooms, till one is afraid to move hand 
or foot for fear of damaging dainty porce- 
lain or cracked china, or overthrowing some 
"Brummagem" piece of cabinet-work. The 
few ornaments Dunstan chose were pretty and 
inexpensive. He was not one of the vulgar 
many who value a thing according to its cost, 
and think that because an aticle is rare and 
high-priced it must necessarily be beautiful. 
He valued his plaster cast of " Clytie," which he 
had picked up for a few shillings, and would 
not have exchanged it for a marble satyr that 
was worth a hundred pounds. He liked things 
that were pleasant to the eye, no matter how 
slight their cost, and he gratified his taste so far 
as was consistent with his means. 

In preparing this cozy nook, where their two 
lives were to blend together and begin as one, 
Daisy took an inconceivable delight, while Dun- 
stan felt a quiet pleasure in indulging her small 
fancies and watching her excited, happy face. 
He knew that it was he who made the happi- 
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ness, and felt, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, that it was as blessed to give as to receive. 

So time passed on ; and, in the quiet flow 
of days and hours, the morning came when they 
were to take one another for ** better for worse, 
for richer for poorer." If Dunstan had had his 
own taste only to consult, he would have taken 
Daisy out for a quiet morning stroll, turned 
into church, and married, as humbler people 
do, with scant ceremony. Of course that could 
not be, but he determined it should be as quiet 
as it consistently could. So far as he was con- 
cerned, the joy-bells would bo dumb to him ; 
aye, even though they wore out their iron 
tongues in ringing the bridal peal. He had 
been compelled to listen, till he was heart-sick 
and weaiy, to the details of the magnificence of 
Mabel's wedding — the flowers, the favors, the 
breakfast, the company, in fact, the every thing 
concerning it. Not that Daisy wished to imi- 
tate it in any particular, but she liked to talk 
about it. Once, when she was particularly elo- 
quent on the subject, he drew her to him, and 
kissed her tenderly, as he said, 

'*A11 this glitter and show you talk of was 
very well for her — she married twelve thousand 
a year ; but you, Daisy dear, will only marry 
me, and a poor six hundred!" She laughed 
joyously, stopped him, and began to count up 
other glories that could not bo included in any 
sura or any thing — except himself. 

The wedding-party was a very small one, the 
family being scantily represented on either side, 
but as it would have wounded Daisy seriously 
to be shorn of the glory of her bridesmaids, they 
appeared in full force, with their attendant 
groomsmen. 

There, at the same altar where Mabel Beres- 
ford had uttered her false, unholy vows, with an 
empty heart and vain-glorious spirit, Daisy 
Nichol was made a wife. The solemn, impress- 
ive words which meant nothing to Mabel's 
worldly spirit, sank deep in Daisy's soul, and 
stirred all the soft; emotional feelings within 
her ; she could have leaned her head upon the 
altar-rails and sobbed aloud; her heart was 
overflowing with prayer and thanksgiving — a 
thanksgiving for the gift God sanctified to her 
there, and prayer that she might be worthy of 
it. In such a mood she vowed to love, honor, 
and obey the man who stood beside her. 

Dunstan uttered the responses in a firm, 
manly tone, as though there was no cause '* why 
these two should not be joined together in holy 
matrimony." His mind, though, was filled with 
other forms and faces than those which now sur- 
rounded him. They came and went in fitful 
shadows, gliding through hismind with ghost-like 
solemnity : he neither bade them go nor stay ; he 
was simply passive. He could no more have 
prevented their coming or going, than he could 
have hindered the light that crept through the 
stained-glass windows from resting on his face, 
which might have been sculptured out of stone, 
80 white it was, except where the soft brown 
beard covered jl:, and the heavy mustache shaded 



the firm-set mouth. Taking all things into 
consideration, it was, perhaps, not surprising 
that Dunstan should be stirred with strange 
thoughts on this his wedding-day. A man can 
not always curb his thoughts ; and, after all, if 
he controls his words, and writes his life in ac- 
tions fair and honorable, his fellow-mei^ have 
no right to expect more of him. ' * 

When the breakfast was over, which was 
much more social and pleasant than a larger 
party could possibly have been, the bride and ' 
bridegroom started for the Isle of Wight. 
Daisy sprang into the carnage that was to take 
them to the railway station, and nestled into 
one comer, taking no heed of crumpled skirts 
or any mortal thing, as she made room for him 
beside her. " Happy is the bride that the sun , 
shines 6n " is the old saying : if this be true, 
she was happy that day, for the sun shone with- 
in as well as around her. Not a cloud, even so 
big as a man's hand, obscured, or threatened 
to obscure, the brightness of her life, as she 
looked on it with humid eyes, swimming and 
brimming over with sweet content. She stole 
her little hand in his as she nestled down to 
his side. 

They reached Hyde late in the afternoon, 
drove direct from the pier to the Royal Hotel, 
Yentnor, and took up their quarters there for a 
week or ten days. It was Daisy's first visit to 
that delightful island, which may well be called 
the *' Garden of England," as it was christened 
in the old, old days, before railroads were thought 
of, or Carisbrooke Castle was made the prison 
of an unfortunate king. The situation of the 
Royal Hotel is too generally known to need a 
special description here : well sheltered from the 
cold north winds by the lofty hills and wide- 
spreading downs behind, and with the inter- 
minable sea spreading gloriously before it, just 
far enough from the village to give the idea, and 
the reality too, of peace and quietude. It was 
exactly the place that suited Dunstan's mood. 
He wanted to get away from the world for a 
time, to arrange his thoughts and make out 
his plans, before he began the game of life in 
earnest. Though it was the end of March, the 
weather was bright and clear ; the sun was al- 
ready gaining power, and the sweet spring flow- 
ers were peeping out of the ground. Their win- 
dows opened out upon a garden which even in 
winter was pleasant to look on, for the smooth 
turf was rolled out like a carpet of emerald 
green, surrounded by a luxuriant growth of 
laurel and holly trees, with their shining leaves 
and bright red berries, and the laurestinus, with 
its blossoms of tender white. 

Daisy was enchanted with the place, and was 
never tired of wandering about the beach and 
under the grand gray clifis, looking out upon 
the '* blown, wet face of the sea." It was still 
too cool for them to enjoy a lounge upon the 
shingle ; so when they had wandered about till 
they grew tired, they used to go in, and Dun- 
i Stan, viho, ^xoit'^ Va \veA. \««^ ^ko.^ ^>&^ "^c^w 
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hoar, would sit down to some musty law-book 
(with which he had come provided), with bent 
brows and earnest thought, laboring to crack 
some legal nut — and he would not leave it either 
till he had found the kernel. At such times 
Daisy would sit writing letters, for she took as 
much as possible of the correspondence on her 
own shoulders. Sometimes she sat down be- 
side him, and wrote, to his dictation, an analy- 
sis of the work he had been reading. She de- 
lighted in doing any thing for him — to wait upon 
him, get his books and pens and paper ready 
for him, scent his handkerchief, wheel his chair \ 
exactly in the right place ; in fact, to pay him 
tjiose many nameless attentions that made him 
feel, he said, in a veritable Turk's paradise, with 
a houri forever bv his side. 

"You are thoroughly spoiling me, Daisy, 
darling," he exclaimed one day, " and com- 
pleting the work my dear mother began when 
I was in long-clothes I" 

Daisy was by no means exacting in her de- 
mands upon his attention. She did not com- 
plain of his working, because she knew he felt 
he ought to do it, and, of course, he knew best ; 
but she was glad, nevertheless, when he shut 
the book, and they went out again for a ramble 
before dinner was served. One time they walk- 
ed over to Bonchurch and peeped into the mys- 
terious little grave-yard, deserted now, " where 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep " — where 
the murmurs of the low-lying sea seem ever 
climbing up with a message from its own popu- 
lous land of the dead to those who are lying so 
lonely there, with the dank weeds covering 
them. Daisy was interested on discovering 
that the author of some of her favorite books 
was resting there, with the ** shadow of the 
cross" falling upon his grave. Thence they 
strolled over the landslip, which is perhaps one 
of the most picturesque walks in the whole island. 
They looked down on Shanklin Bay, with its 
belt of swelling hills. Although it is on a 
small, fairy-like scale, it is as well worth seeing 
as many a grander bay which the world goes 
hundreds of miles to look on. At another time 
they rambled along the road to St. Laurence's 
Well, tasted the water there, and went on to 
the cheerful little chapel of ancient date, with 
its small congregation of the dead lying round 
it. In summer-time the church-yard is a very 
flower-garden : the wild roses, honeysuckle, and 
sweet-brier flourish abundantly, and look in at 
the church windows, and stretch and twine 
themselves and their sweet blossoms above the 
graves. Dunstan found Daisy a delightful com- 
panion in all these pleasant strolls, always bright 
and fresh ; she was original, even wise, in her 
remarks and judgment of people and things. 
Altogether, he was far more happy and content 
than he had hoped to be, and had not felt lone- 
ly in that lonely place, though they had had no 
companions but one another. He had never 
felt the least bit bored. Many a man who has 
married under different auspices could not say 
as much. Their hist evening at the Royal Ho- 



tel had come. They were standing together in 
the twilight looking out upon the sea when the 
sun had set. Daisy was nestling close to him, 
and, looking tenderly in his face, said, 

*' How happy we have been here, Dunstan 
dear ! I never thought any body in the world 
could be so happy I It is so sweet to be loved ; 
and you do love me — are you sure you do?" 
and her hands crept up and clasped themselves 
about his neck. 

" I decline to answer impertinent questions," 
he answered, smiling kindly in her questioning 
eyes : ** does a man ever swear to cherish and 
endow with all his worldly goods a silly little 
goose like you, if he does not love her just a 
little?" 

** I dare say you'll think I'm rery foolish," 
she added, with sweet content; '*but at one 
time I thought — I really did — that you loved 
Mabel best I" 

"Did you really? What curious creatures 
women are !" 

" Yes ; was it not foolish ?" 

** Oh, absolutely ridiculous, and horribly ab- 
surd!" returned Dunstan, making a wry face, 
and feeling a twinge everywhere, as though a 
mental tooth was being extracted by the screw- 
process that did not act well. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TWO BBIDES. 

"And what were Joys of the pastoral kind 
To a bride— to wn-mado— with a heart and mini 

With simplicity ever at battle ? 

• • • • • 

Am I not thine— thine own loved bride?** 

While Daisy and Dunstan Bourke were en- 
joying their moon called " honey," Mr. and 
Mrs. Dcnison were dissipating their time in 
visiting the Continental cities of Europe ; but, 
with all their endeavors, they could not get rid 
of it fast enough. *^Men and women make 
love in masks," says the poet ; perhaps they do 
sometimes : when such is the case, it would be 
quite as well if they never took them off. 
^'Assume a virtue, if you have it not," says our 
immortal genius : an assumed virtue may so ad- 
just itself to the exigencies of human nature 
that it becomes a part of it. However, when 
the matrimonial mask slips aside, it shows some 
mental ugliness which is best kept out of sight, 
and it is not always easy to readjust it. Now 
the mask which slipped from Mr. Denison's 
face showed that he possessed a very strong will 
of his own, a slightly jealous affection for his 
beautiful wife, and a resolution to exercise his 
marital authority to the utmost extent, if he 
saw occasion to do so. Mabel, too, showed a 
glimpse of her real self more than once : though 
her voice never lost its softness, nor her sweet 
lips their enchanting smile, she showed a will 
as strong to resist, as his to exercise his rights. 

At first, when she could not quite have her 
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way, she attacked him with a masked battery 
of coaxing, coquettish ways and words which 
would have turned poor Dunstan's head and 
made him pliable as wax in her hands ; bat Mr. 
Denison was a hard-headed, matter-of-fact man, 
who would not be driven from his point. Ma- 
bel might as well have tried to tear up a rock 
with her delicate hands as to move his resolu- 
tion with her siren's tongue ; she grew angry 
and stormed — he stared, listened, walked to the 
window with a low whistle, examined the skies, 
and proposed a drive to calm her agitation. 
Such an insulting proposal, of course, immedi- 
ately increased her anger, but he was her hus- 
band, and felt master of the situation, though it 
was rather an unpleasant one. He was amazed 
to find that his soft-tongued wife could sting. 
How is it that Nature so rarely labels her chil- 
dren right ? It seems as though she took a de- 
light in puzzling and cheating mankind — launch- 
ing upon the world scores of those fair, sweet- 
voiced, soft-mannered women, armed, in their 
seeming helplessness for evil, with wills of iron 
and hearts of stone, or perhaps no hearts at all. 
Well, no matter : a face that seems fair will al- 
ways make its way, though its credentials be 
vile forgeries, and every seeming virtue a paint- 
ed vice. But there comes an end, a stopping- 
place on the road of life, where all false seem- 
ing must be cast oif, and truth, either in its 
beauty or its ugliness, revealed to the world's 
eyes ; and when, as is often the case, the fair 
face discloses the foul spirit, the world cries out, 
**Oh, the wonder! the pity of it 1" and then 
goes on again ; but — 

** Such must happen In all the lauds, 
And things must be as they are." 

Mabel Denison began soon to discover that 
the matrimonial fruit was not so sweet in the 
gathering as it bloomed to the eye. She had 
married twelve thousand a year for the sole pur- 
pose of self-aggrandizement — that she might be 
the mistress of a handsome establishment, and 
enjoy to the full the luxurious pleasures of the 
world. While in her father's house, she had 
only tasted slightly thereof. Inordinate vanity, 
love of admiration and display, were some of 
the ingredients of Mabel's character ; these she 
hoped to gratify when she plunged into society 
at large — when she married and became her 
''own mistress." That quaint idea that mar- 
riage means freedom still flourishes in the fe- 
male breast ! As though a woman ever could 
bo her *'own mistress," having once sworn to 
love, honor, and obey another ! Very early in 
her married life she began to discover that there 
was a possibility of her expectation being blight- 
ed : unfortunately for her, Mr. Denison hated 
society as much as she loved it. He had mar- 
ried bis wife for her beauty's sake — for his own 
gratification, and not for the world outside. 
Thus while they were in Rome — that brilliant 
and ancient capital, once the mistress of the 
world — society opened wide its doors and in* 
vited them with flattering courtesies to enter 



in ; but Mr. Denison did not see it. He knew 
well enough that his wife's beauty was already 
the talk of the city, and when they appeared on 
the public promenade she attracted all the idle 
loungers of the place ; but he did not choose to 
have her on view for private exhibitions in so- 
ciety drawing-rooms. They paid morning vis- 
its, went the round of the picture-galleries apd 
churches, drove about the Capitol, and wandered 
by moonlight over the glorious ruins of the Co- 
liseum. But these things bored Mabel: she 
cared for people, not things ; and at times a 
sort of feeling came over her that ** all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit." She began to be what 
some people call ** home-sick." She wanted tq 
get back to England, making up her mind that 
things should be difiercntly arranged then ; she ^ 
would set her foot firmly down on the threshold 
of her new home, and there rule according to 
her own will. Mr. Denison could not object to 
her entering freely into society at home, how- 
ever inconsistent he might be in the matter 
abroad. ^The news of Dunstan's marriage 
reached her one bright morning as they sat at 
the open windows of their hotel, looking out on 
the wide Campagna, and watching the gay crowds 
pass to and fro. They had been travelling about 
from place to place, and being uncertain of their 
whereabouts from day to day, gave no directions 
for letters to be addressed to them, Mr. Denison 
knowing well, from past experience, how nn- 
pleasant it is to be followed from place to place 
by a tedious con-espondence to which you have 
neither time nor will to reply. They reached 
Rome at the end of March, and Mabel at 
once wrote home, giving and asking the news. 
Strange news it-was when it came, and for the 
moment stunned her. Every particle of color 
died out of her cheeks as she sat staring at the 
letter : though its meaning was plain enough to 
her eyes, it seemed a long time before it reached 
her perfect comprehension. 

* * Well, my dear, who is your correspondent ?" 
asked Mr. Denison, in that cool familiar way in 
which middle-aged matrimonial couples address 
one another. 

''Mamma," she answered. 

" And what is the news ?" said he. 

" Nothing particular. Daisy Nichol is mar- 
ried." 

"And who is her fortunate owner?" ho in- 
quired, pleasantly. 

" Oh, pray don't talk in that odiously vul- 
gar way!" exclaimed Mabel, in some disgust; 
" speaking of women as though they were race- 
horses, or some such cattle ! Owners indeed ! 
Her husband is Dunstan Bonrke." 

"Ah! he has followed qbickly in my steps. 
One fool makes many," said Mr. Denison. 

The color rose slowly to Mabel's cheeks, as 
she rejoined, 

" You have discovered your folly early." 

" Oh* nonsense !" replied her husband, good- 
humoredly; "you must not snap at a man's 
words like that : yoa dow'l va^i^oi^ \ ^^\W tssfiSv 
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rate, if it was a folly, it was a very pleasant one ; 
and I don*t repent it yet." 

He smiled a satisfied smile, as though he 
thought the announcement ought to rejoice the 
heart of any sensible woman to the core. Ma- 
bel's lip curled scornfully at the bare idea of any 
man having her for a wife, and simply *' not re- 
penting!** 

" Keally," she answered, ironically, " it is in- 
conceivably surprising I Married eight weeks, 
and not repenting yet 1" 

" There ! now you take me in the wrong sense 
again !" he exclaimed, looking hopelessly be- 
wildered. ''It is hard if a man can't slip so- 
cial slippers on to his tongue, as well as his feet, 
at his own fireside : it is not natural for a man 
to pick his words after he is married in the same 
way as he did before." 

** I am getting wiser every day," replied Ma- 
bel ; '* but I don't know that I am particularly 
grateful for my enlightenment. I had no idea 
that the mere fact of marriage exempted a man 
from simple courtesies, and sanctioned his re- 
lapse into a state of semi-barbarism. I suppose 
that accounts for people so ofteU learning to hate 
one another." 

Mr. Denison felt he was getting on to a quick- 
sand, and made a vigorous effort to steer clear 
(^f it by plunging back into the subject of Dun- 
stan's marriage, and began asking Mabel some 
curious questions. She fenced with them yery 
cleverly, ending by saying, 

** Don't talk any more of Dnnstan Bourke, 
please ; I hate him ! liemember, when you 
had that ridiculous jealous fit, I told you it was 
Daisy Nichol he came for, not me." 

She smiled as she uttered the last words ; 
and lie rejoiced that equanimity was restored, 
and a brpacly of the peace for the present pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Denison did not like sparring or playing 
at cross-purposes with his wife ; he would rather 
have gone on smoothly, but if their wills met 
he would not give in. Like most men, he loved 
his own way, and, like most weak-minded men, 
he dreaded the idea of being woman-governed. 
A stronger-brained, nobler-natured man knows 
his own weaknesses as well as his own strength, 
and will generally admit that women have a 
subtler knowledge of character, and of the inner 
workings of human nature in its various contra- 
dictory phases, than can ever be attained to by 
the strong, straightforward, manly mind. While 
men judge only of things and actions, women 
will discover the motive that caused the acts, 
and judge of the probable result : in nine cases 
out often their judgments will be right. Hence 
it is better to marry a wise man than a fool ; 
not that Mr. Denison was either one or the 
other. 

Mabel was in an unusually amiable mood for 
the rest of that day, and consented to pet and 
tease her lord and master in a playful way, as, 
i;7deed^ she would have petted a wild beast if it 
Aad suited her conrenience, Mr. Denison rath- 
er enjojed the petting; it was a new and pleas- 



ant sensation, for Mabel was not given : 
ressing. She was impatient to get back U 
land to see how things were going on. 
no use to write ; she dared not ask w 
most desired to know. They had not i 
to return till June, but she could not — she 
not stay. She felt as though she should 
with that one man's face always before hei 
his voice always in her ears — not in th< 
flattering, deferential tones in which s 
been accustomed to be addressed, but t 
her in a matter-of-fact, familiar way, as 
she had been his wife for twenty years, 
already began to think that marriage was 
rible institution. Mr. Denison never 1 
but kept buzzing about her like a bee 
honey-flower ; doing only his duty in t 
tending constantly on his beautiful wife, 
lieving he was doing her a pleasure t 
worse than all, taking it for granted that 
delighted with his company. It was 
rather hard for two loveless, unsympathe 
pie to go on a six months' pilgrimage to 
and be expected to enjoy it. She seized a i 
ble opportunity and broached the subject o 
return. She told him sweetly that she kn 
chief motive in travelling had been for hei 
to give her the pleasure of seeing strange | 
and strange things ; but the pleasure had i 
to please, she was literally wearied, indeed 
out with the constant changing — ^it was tod 
for her. Besides, she had a pain in her 
she was afraid she was going to be ill ; ani 
would become of her in a strange place aq 
rounded by strange people ? It would b^ 
an anxiety for him too. What could h^ 
could any man do, but accede to her wl 
It must bo confessed, he was slightly en 
himself; he felt a hankering for genial 
companionship. He persuaded himself a] 
that he was anxious to resume his parlia 
ary duties, being member for his county, 
duties, however, were of the slightest 
more than once it had been his lot to se< 
motion ; he had even been known to mo 
leave to introduce a bill, and once caugl 
Speaker's eye and began to harangue the I 
but he was so obviously coughed down tl 
resumed his seat and slept through the re 
der of the debate, fancying he was seryii 
constituents ; and many an M.P.of grea 
pnte than Mr. Denison might serve his a 
better by silence than by speech. It won 
be a bad idea to give certain honorable m( 
a soporific, that they might sleep till the f 
ended, instead of going down to the House 
and sitting there, note-book and pencil in 
looking as wise as an owl, but being as 
as an ass. 

Thus, according to their mutual desire 
and Mrs. Denison turned their faces homi 
intending to travel slowly, lingering perh 
a few days at diflerent places. They pr 
to reach England about the end of April 

While they had been enjoying their 
\a\)rdlL!3L,'D\xxva\ATi \Mv^Ti^\s^ 'bourke had 
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possession of their snng little home, and settled 
down with peaceful satisfaction on the one side, 
and heartfelt happiness on the other : Terily their 
home was made up of perfect peace and perfect 
loTO. Daisy Bonrke was one of the sweetest, 
proudest, happiest young wives in aU the land. 

Their modest establishment consisted only 
of two maid-servants, and Daisy delighted in 
the management of her small household. She 
fluttered into her kitchen trying to look demure 
and wise, and give her orders in a manner be- 
coming to the dignity of a young housewife ; 
but she was slightly awed when she stood in the 
presence of the stout elderly female who officia- 
ted as cook, and who very soon discovered the 
ignorance of her young mistress, but instead of 
taking advantage of it, as most cooks would, 
kindly initiated her into the art of housekeeping. 
Grateful Daisy was willing to learn. Pioneer- 
ed by her good-natured domestic, she went into 
the larder, examined weights, scales, and meas- 
ures, learnt how much beef or mutton ought 
on an average to be consumed in a week, with 
the many ways of dressing it. She deeply in- 
terested herself in the matter of sauces and gra- 
vies, and literally revelled in the delights of her 
tiny store-room, where all her jams, jellies, and 
rarer delicacies were kept ready for use. The 
yonng thing was anxious that Dunstan should 
not feel poor — that his table should be well 
served, his home made sweet and pleasant to 
him ; and truly he found it so. Before he had 
been home a month he had held two important 
briefs, and acquitted himself so well that the le- 
gal world began to open their eyes and see that 
an actual gcuius had sprung up among them. 
Dunstan looked forward to his home as to a 
haven of rest — as homo should be to every toil- 
ing man of the world. When he turned his 
face homeward, the breeze seemed to freshen 
and invigorate his spirit. There was no doll- 
wife to meet him at the end of his journey, to 
worry him with petty details of household dis- 
asters, but a dainty little fairy always flew to 
greet him with a loving welcome. Always 
tastefully, never expensively dressed — she con- 
fined her general toilet to simple muslins, with 
fresh, bright ribbons snooded in her hair — ^Dai- 
^ was always pleasant to look on. 

With great content Dunstan entered his 
home, sat down to a well-dressed dinner, com- 
plimented his blooming wife on her good man- 
agement, declared she must have a fairy god- 
mother, praised the cook, and sometimes cleared 
the dishes ! Then, while he smoked his weed 
— which for his saJs:e she learned not only to 
endure, but to like — they talked over the day's 
news, their mutual doings, mutual successes and 
failures, and formed little plans of the airy cas- 
tles they meant to storm and take in the future 
as they marched onward. The tea was brought 
in, and their gossip ended. He worked very 
hflird in the evening, sometimes carrying his la- 
bors into the early hours of the morning. If 
Daisy could copy any thing for him, or write 
from his dictation, she did ; if not, she left him 
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alone, and crept away to her bed, and prayed 
for him before she slept. Dunstan had begun ' 
his domestic life with the intention pf keeping 
out of general society, but he soon found that 
was impossible. They were both &vorites with 
their several friends, and were deluged with 
invitations; so that they were in a manner 
obliged to go out more than they had fit first 
intended to do : not, it must be confessed, for so- 
ciety's sake only ; regarding things from a pro- 
fessional point of view, Dunstan found it would 
not do to shut himself out of the world entire- 
ly. He liked to see his " wee wifey " admired. 
Some men have said that the plainest women, 
and the most beautiful, are the same in a man's 
eyes after six weeks' marriage : it may be, so 
far as he is personally concerned ; but a man 
likes his wife to be admired, to look fair in the 
world's eyes. He may not lovt her better, but 
he is proud of her. If she is beautiful and 
charming, he is happy to present her to the 
world ; if she is plain and uninteresting, he is 
happy to leave her at home. Dunstan was 
proud of his wife. Somehow, since her mar- 
riage, a strange loveliness had crept into Dai- 
sy's face, and a wondrous glory into her eyes. 
The world had no idea that the quaint, quiet 
little Daisy Nichol could have ripened so quick- 
ly into so much beauty. She herself did not 
care for going out ; she would rather, at any 
time, have had an evening at home with Dun- 
stan, when he had nothing to do, and they could 
talk, read, or amuse themselves as they pleased. 

One evening news- came that Mabel was 
home, having arrived unexpectedly the night 
before. Daisy was bursting with the news, and 
was rather damped by Dunstan's coolness when 
she carried it to him. 

" Why, Daisy," he said, giimly, ** I had no 
idea you and Mabel were so fond of one an- 
other ?" 

" Well, you know. Dun dear," replied Dai- 
sy, with aggravating confidingness, "I do not 
think we are very fond of one another, though 
we have been so much together ; but I want her 
to see how happy we are I" Dunstan knew the 
sight would not rejoice Mabel's heart. 

'' I do not wish there to be much intimacy 
between you," he said, gravely. " Your ways 
in life are different. She has married a rich ^ 
man ; you, a poor one. There can be no inti- 
macy between Eaton Square and the Albion 
Villas." 

" What!" replied Daisy, with a merry laugh, 
<< do you mean to say that because Mab lives in 
a large house, and we in a small one, thxxt can 
make any difierence between ourselves ? As if 
people cared for one another's houses ! perhaps 
some vulgar people may, but with us it is alto- 
gether different" 

*' At any rate, Daisy dear, I dislike Mr. Den- 
ison," rejoined Dunstan, **and I do not wish 
there to be too brisk visiting between our two 
houses." Daisy saw that he was serious; she, 
too, looked grave as she answ^c^V^vc^ 
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you mean that Mab is not to come here, and I 
am not to go to see her ? Mamma will think it 
so strange!" 

« Nonsense, goosey ! of coarse I do not mean 
that there is to be no calling done between 
yon," he answered. '* Call on one another as 
much as yon please ; but I don't wish there to 
be any dinner-giying or dinner-receiving : I de- 
sire to be on merely civil terms with Ak*. Deni- 
son, and nothing more. You know, Daisy, 
hosband and wife are one flesh; and in any 
close intimacy with Mrs. Denison, her husband 
most be included." 

"I see," replied Daisy; *'and it is on his 
account you object to me and Mabel being too 
much together?" 

"Yes, exactly — on his account," said Dun- 
stan, in a slow, absent manner. But though 
his speech was slow, his pulse quickened, and 
his blood seemed to rush hotand burning through 
his veins. He had been at peace so long, why 
should the thought of Mabel throw his mind 
into this confusion now ? He was angry with 
himself, and with Daisy too. Why should she, 
of all people in the world, bring Mabel before his 
eyes ? • Their last interview, with all its bitter- 
ness, rose up before his mind, and the beautiful 
face, in its scornful anger. But a touch of mem- 
ory changed it like magic, and he saw only the 

" Glory of gold, aud glory of hair, 
And glory of glorious face most fair.** 

He was back for the moment on the sands at 
Netby; her soft voice caressing his ears, and 
her beautiful eyes, with all their old witchery, 
smiling up into his face. He had almost for- 
gotten that they two were parted forever, and 
he was — married ! Daisy, noticing the unac- 
customed look upon his face, stole her soft hands 
round his neck, saying, anxiously, 

" You are not vexed with me ?" 

"Vexed with you!" he repeated, with a 
touch of irritation in his tone ; " of course not. 
Why should I be vexed ? There, kiss me, and 
let me go ; I have got an appointment at ten, 
and it is now striking nine." The sweet lips 
gave him a dozen kisses instead of one, and 
then she watched him from the gate. He used 
generally to turn round, smile, and wave his 
hand as a parting salutation. This morning 
he forgot, and walked straight off. What small 
things are marked in red letters in love's calen- 
dar ! The omission of this trifling remembrance 
made Daisy sad all day. It was the first time 
he had so forgotten her, and she missed the at- 
tention, small though it was. 

Before that day, Mabel's first in town, was 
over, she drove to Daisy's door, and alighted in 
all her splendor at that unpretending little abode. 
Their mutual greeting was seemingly of the 
most affectionate and cordial kind. Mabel kiss- 
ed Daisy on both cheeks, then held her at arms' 
length and looked on her scrutinizingly, saying, 
at hst^ 



" Why, Daisy, you are looking almost beau- 
tiful 1" 

" Ah, I am so happy !" the simple girl mur- 
mured, shyly, and then became eloquent on the 
subject of Dunstan's perfections — his goodness, 
his tenderness, and how happy they were. 

Her lips seemed to open a glimpse of an 
earthly paradise to Mabel's eyes ; a pang of 
jealous rage and envy seized her heart; she 
felt as a fallen angel might have done when the 
gates of heaven were closed behind him, and he 
knew he must enter there never more. Mabel 
Denison looked on Daisy's happy, love-lighted 
face, and felt, **This is my work!" Her evil 
will had wrought this good. With all her 
scheming and planning, her beauty and her 
worldly-wiseness, it had come to this. Her in- 
tent had miscarried every way. She had filled 
Daisy's cup with honey, and her own with gall. 
But she hid her feelings and her anger, as she 
could well do, and masked her fair face in its 
sweetest smiles as she talked to Daisy. They 
spent a pleasant half-hour together ; and when 
Mabel rose to go she embraced Daisy again af- 
fectionately, and said, 

**Give my very best love to Dunstan; tell 
him I quite long to see if marriage has improved 
him as much as it has improved you." 

When Dunstan came home Daisy was full 
of Mabel's visit, told him all their conversation, 
and wound up with her last kind message to 
him. 

Dunstan soon found that it would be impos- 
sible to avoid Mabel utterly without attracting 
general observation and remark. They mutt 
meet some time, he felt that. 

One day a card came from Mrs. Gordon in- 
viting them to a dance on the 21st of May ; the 
invitation was supplemented by a letter. She 
was giving the party, she said, entirely in dear 
Mabel's honor, and they must be sure to come ; 
she would not be put off with any idle excuses. 

Daisy showed Dunstan the letter, and look^ 
ed wistfully in his face as he read it. He was 
thoughtful for a moment, then gave the letter 
back into her hand, saying, 

"Answer it, and say we will go." 

She flew off delightedly to obey him. His 
heart iBank ; he felt as though he had sent her. 
to sign her own death-warrant. So many con- 
flicting feelings were pulling at his heart-strings. 
He longed to see Mabel, and yet — and yet he 
hated her. His pulse quickened and his heart 
leaped at the thought of her. Why — why was 
that? He loved his sweet young wife above 
all the world, he was sure he did. He only 
wanted to see Mabel that he might look upon 
her as on a stranger, speak to her with cool 
courtesy, and show her how utterly he had 
erased her from his heart. He persuaded him- 
self of this till he believed it ; and yet that night, 
when he slept with Daisy's innocent head upon 
his breast, he wished he was dead ! He fch 
like a traitor, yet he had done no wrong. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BSBAKESS ahead! 

^The night grows wondrous dark: deep-swelling 
And sultry stillness take the rule by turn, [gusts 
While o*er our head the black and heavy clouds 
Roll slowly on. This surely bodes a storm." 

On his return to London Mr. Denison was 
obliged to relax his rules regarding society. A 
man can not bury his wife alive, even in a do- 
mestic, comfortable, or luxurious grave, withont 
society noting the fact, and holding an inquest 
on the right and reason of his conduct. The 
Terdict in most cases is against him. Mrs. 
Denison, therefore, enjoyed the delights of so- 
ciety more freely than she had expected. Some- 
times Mr. Denison accompanied her ; if he at- 
tended the House, and sat late, he would drop 
in and fetch her on his way home. A great 
portion of his time was spent at his club, he 
having early discovered that beauty of person, 
unaccompanied by beauty of mind, is a poor at- 
traction in a man's household : the charm that 
won is not strong enough to keep him. Mrs. 
Denison was obliged to be very careful in the 
management of her lord and master. They 
were, as a rule, strictly polite to each other; 
.bnt occasionally they would spar, wrangle, and 
vary their life with word-fencing — a style of liv- 
ing, by-the-by, we have seen some people seem 
to enjoy; bnt perhaps it was only seeming. 
Mr. Denison being obstinate and self-willed, 
Mabel knew that if she should outrage his prej- 
udices, or rebel against his desires in certain 
matters, he was quite capable of playing the ogre, 
and carrying her away from the world she loved, 
and shutting her up on his dreary estate in Lin- 
colnshire; therefore she ruled, or seemed to 
mle, her conduct, as far as possible, according to 
his desire. 

Mrs. Gordon was a greatly esteemed friend of 
his, and it was with great pleasure he permitted 
Mabel to accept her invitation. He was sorry 
he conld not accompany her, as he had an en- 
gagement elsewhere; brt he promised to get 
aWay from that as soon as possible, and join her 
later in the evening. This suited Mrs. Denison 
perfectly. She would thus have the earlier part 
of the time at her own disposal, and could car- 
ry on her game, and, she hoped, play it out, be- 
fore his arrival. She dressed with unusnal 
care, being very difficult to satisfy in the mat- 
ter of color and ornaments ; her maid had never 
found her so hard to please. At last she de- 
cided on a pale, shimmering green satin, with 
clonds of delicate lace, and the soft pink apple- 
blossoms in her golden hair. Her toilet finish- 
ed, she paced to and fro, regarding herself from 
all points of view in the cheval-glass, and smil- 
ing on the reflection of herself. She looked 
gloriously beautiful : her face lighted up, and 
her soft blue eyes sparkled and dilated with ex- 
citement — an unusual thing for her, who gener- 
ally walked through the crowd with quiet, lan- 
guid grace. 

Dais/'s toilet was enaily made ; though per- 



fectly simple, it was perhaps equally effective. 
She wore a dress of some gossamer material; 
draped gracefully round her small, fairy4ik« 
figure, and a rich red camellia peeping, out of 
her dark shining hair. Her face was dimpling 
with happy smiles, for Dunstan had praised h^| 
kissed her, and told her she looked '*charm- 
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''Don't they say the eye makes its own 
beauty. Dun ?" she answered ; * '* and I am sure 
it is your eyes that make mine. Do you know,*' 
slie added, and a grave look came into her face, 
" I often wonder how it was that life seemed so 
pleasant before you cared for me I We are great 
puzzles, even to ourselves ; and I suppose my 
heart knew it always, before your lips told. But 
it wasn't your lips either — ^it was your letter. 
Ah, that blessed letter I Dun, I shall keep it as 
long as ever I live ; and when I die, it shall be 
buried with me." 

These tender allusions which Daisy was apt 
to make always perplexed Dunstan sorely. On 
the present occasion it did more, it touched him 
deeper still ; the very mention of the letter tor^ 
mented him. It was an evidence of Mabel's 
cruel treachery and falseness, yet Daisy treas- 
ured it in memory of him. Dunstan was nat- 
urally frank and honest-hearted, but occasion 
makes the hjrpocrite ; and, indeed, he began to 
feel daily and hourly that his life was fast bo- 
coming a life of hypocrisy : this, too, he owed 
to Mabel. If he had been true to himself, he 
would have been false to the generous instincts 
of his nature, and broken sweet little Daisy's 
heart, or covered her with shame, and left a 
wound in her soul that would have smarted till 
she died. The sweet, innocent child ! he would 
have staked his life between her and harm. He 
loved her in a way ; but he knew well enough 
it was not the right sort of way — not as a man 
should love but one woman in all the wide world, 
'' forsaking all others to cleave only unto her." 
He smiled constrainedly, as he replied to her 
last words, 

''Ah, Daisy, long before we grow old yon 
will have forgotten about these foolish, happy 
times I The letter you value now will be no 
more to you then than the withered leaf is to the 
tree it has fallen from." 

"If I thought," replied Daisy, "that we 
should forget all pleasant things — the hopes 
that brightened, the thoughts that cheered, the 
love that beautified our days — I should pray 
never to grow old, but to die young, while mem- 
ory gathered all these sweet things about me.** 

Dunstan did not wish to get into a sentiment- 
al discussion with Daisy. He told her " she 
must gather her skirts around her at present, 
and leave memories alone." He harried her 
into the carriage which waited to carry them to 
Mrs. Gordon's. They were not among the ear* 
liest guests ; the rooms were filling fast when 
they arrived. A soft, shy blush rose to Daiigr^a 
cheeks, as she glanced proudly up at hec bna»- 
baud and cnlet^ SJaa v^sia. ^v*^ ^'^ 
TViete ^a% a tpw^ \itwA \v3«^ 'Cm^ 
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amounted to sternness, on Danstan^s face, j She 
bad seen the same look often lately, and when 
she asked if any thing troubled him, he answer- 
ed, *' Business," which simple word compre- 
hends mach that is scarcely explainable — it 
serves men in good stead, even as a headache 
' serves women. [The name of business is sup- 
posed to account for the knit brows and troubled 
consciences of men, even as a headache is often 
put forward to hide the heartache of a woman.- 

Dnnstan resolved that he would not stir an 
inch, nor turn an eye, in search of Mabel Deni- 
son. If they met, it should be with courteous 
greeting — as friends meet who have been parted 
for a day — but nothing more. There would be 
no allusion on his part to the miserable past — 
none ; and he would be glad when the meeting 
was over. 

Daisy would gladly have clung to him and 
never let him stir from her side, but that could 
not be : ** those whom God has joined togeth- 
er " society takes the libei'ty of putting asunder 
— temporarily, at least. Daisy found herself 
drifting apart from him; her attention was 
qUimed by other men and women. But she 
watched him with reluctant eyes till he was lost 
to her sight, hidden by clouds of shining gauze 
And lace ; surrounded by old bachelor compan- 
' ions who were anxious to congratulate and wish 
him joy. He went through the ordeal of grat- 
nlation creditably, and bandied light, pleasant 
words freely, trying to look and feel like the 
happy man he was supposed to be. The music 
>struck up, the centre of the room was cleared 
for the first quadrille, and dancing began. The 
mass of people passing to and fro separated 
Dunstan a moment from his friends ; and, as his 
eyes were wandering over the mass of fair faces 
before him, unconsciously searching for the one 
which filled his mind, a soft touch was laid upon 
his arm, and his name was pronounced by the 
voice he knew so well— oh, so well ! He turn- 
ed to look on her with the still frozen mask 
upon his face, resolved that she should never 
look beneath it. He released himself from her 
touch, bowed politely, and made way as if for 
her to pass on. But Mabel would not have it so. 
Her hand slipped through his arm — ithrough it 
now, not on it — and clasped it firmly too. 

He could not get free without some effort, 
which he fancied might attract attention — they 
were well known to be "such old friends." It 
would be as well, perhaps, to let her have her 
say; he would have an opportunity then of 
showing how heartily he despised her. She 
might flaunt her beauty before his eyes, dazzle 
him with her wealth, mock him with her hap- 
piness ; but he resolved to treat her coldly, with 
no wrath or anger bubbling up in his words that 
would show fire beneath, he would be merely 
cold. She should see that, however much he 
prized her once, he prized her no longer, nor 
even wasted one single regret upon her I Unr 
resistingly, then, he allowed her to draw him 
apart through the crowds of idlers, with whom 
abe excbanged pleasant greetings as she passed 



along,' till they reached a small recess filled with 
flowers away from the dancers^ and away from 
the general stream of company. 

"Don't be angry' with me for bringing yon 
here," she said, slightly pressing the arm she 
still held ; "I only came here to-night because 
I wished to see you." 

" If your wish was confined to the seeing," 
he answered, " there was no need to bring me 
here. It appears you wanted to speak too; 
though I am at a loss to know what you can 
have to say to me that had not better be left un- 
said." 

"Fray don't speak and look at me in that 
stern way !" said Mabel, in a tremulous voice. 
"If you only knew how wretched I am, yon 
would forgive me, at least ; though yon migh^ 
despise me, as I deserve you should. You loved 
me once — or I thought you did — ^and you must 
be sorry for me now I" 

The tone of this address was so utterly differ- 
ent from any thing Dunstan had expected and 
prepared himself to answer, that it overturned 
all his ideas, and scattered his meditated words 
like a string of broken beads. He answered 
her coldly, though there was a slight thaw in 
the tone of his voice ; it was more natural, as 
he said, 

" Sorry ! why should I be sorry ? You chose 
your lot — " 

" That is the worst of all," she rejoined, in- 
terrupting him eagerly; " if it had been forced 
upon me, I might perhaps have borne it better. 
I wanted you to know what a miserable mistake 
I have made. Ah, Dunstan, I behaved ill to 
you, but I have behaved worse to myself ! That 
day — that dreadful day ! — ^when you were cold 
and merciless, I was mad with anger, mad and 
bitter with disappointment — for your sake more 
than for my own ; but you were blind, yon could 
not see — no man can see into a woman's heart. 
But I loved you then — loved you better then 
than I had done in all my life before !" 

At that moment Dunstan forgot every thing 
that had happened between that day when they 
had last stood face to face together and this. 
He remembered only the bitterness of that hour, 
as he answered her now. 

" It seemed like it," he said, " when you had 
accepted another man an hour before you re- 
jected me !" 

"I told you a lie!" she whispered; "his 
proposal remained unanswered till you had de- 
parted. We were both hard to one another, we 
both deserved to suffer ; but I alone am pun- 
ished. / am the one to suffer — you are happy 
and content." 

"Happy and content!" echoed Dnnstan, as 
he held her hand clasped within his own ; "yes 
— I should be happy and content." 

" But you might have a little— just a little 
sympathy with me. I hate the man I married! 
you drove me to it ! I must live with him all 
my days, and you don't care I you don't even 
pity me ! I hope I shall die soon ; I wish I was 
dead now I" 
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Hor voice was full of tears, and her wet eyes 
looked as if their light was quenched— drowned 
with sorrow ; low, soft sohs rising in her hreast 
stirred the. soft lace that covered it. Dunstan 
was beside himself; the old familiar name 
sprang to his lips ; he was afraid for her and for 
-himself. 

<<nush! hush! Mab, darling! for God's 
sake don't— don't take on so ! Think of my 
wife, your husband 1 — yourself , if you are seen !" 

'<I don't care who sees me," she answered, 
recklessly, " since you, the only friend I care 
for in the world, despise me. I would give 
my life to undo what is done. I have sacri- 
fioed myself; and you — ^you refuse even to for- 
give me." 

The soft, low voice was broken with emotion. 

"I do — I do forgive you now!" he answer- 
ed, deeply distressed. Mabel in sorrow, Mabel 
in tears, unmanned him utterly. "We have 
both been wrong — both blind — both mad. I 
don't despise you ; I wish I did. It would be 
better — better for us both." 

He would not have spoken thus if they had 
stood in the Palace of Truth. There Madame 
de Genlis's heroes and heroines were compel- 
led to speak their thoughts. They might mask 
their faces, but they could not mask their souls ; 
though they sent false words surging up from 
their false hearts, yet on their lips they changed 
to truth. The Viviens have not died with the 
dead years that buried them. The ancient 
theory of the transmigration of souls is some- 
times aptly illustrated. The spirit of the de- 
parted Vivien of old times seems, now and 
again, to animate the women of to-day ; though 
the scene is no longer a wizard's cave, but a 
modern drawing-room ; and, though there are 
no venerable Merlins to resist, and — fall, there 
are strong-limbed, stout-hearted men, less wise 
than he, but as weak, as unable to resist a fair 
woman's wiles — as easily they fall, as bitterly 
repent. Men are not shorn of their hair — their 
outward and visible ornaments only — by the 
Delilahs of to-day : they are shorn of their 
honor, their truth, their respect for the world 
and for themselves ; their nobler self is killed, 
but their worser part, mentally maimed and 
mutilated, shows itself in the world's eyes, or 
ruthlessly pulls down the columns which sup- 
port the world's opinion, and is buried in obloquy 
uid shame. For a moment there was silence 
between the two ; the softened strains of the 
mosic floated unheeded on their ears. Mabel's 
sobs became fainter and fainter; Dunstan's 
breast heaved with its imprisoned feelings. He 
could not speak — he dared not. What could 
he say that would be soothing for her to hear, 
and right for him to utter ? He had a vague 
impression that, somehow, he had *' blundered" 
and wrecked her life as well as his own. In- 
stead of being the sinned against, Mfjjirl hadj "T^tlirl not know you loved her so much: 
turned the tables on him ; he fek fi^ was ihe^ wm it^iOwi^ so ? Have you quite forgotten 
sinner. They had both been ^mtf ^it ^iid^ Jf&tJfea tne'^ld d^Vs— -have you forgotten all so soon? 



miserably, but she was the suflferer. 
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mured: "I was angry, but you were crtiel. 
You gave too much weight to a girl's fooliah^ — 
wicked words, if you will. If you had only been 
patient for a day, things might have been differ- 
ent, and^-" 

" It is no use talking now," htt said, inter;- 
rupting her: "you have your husband, /, my 
wife — God help us both ! " His voice was hoarse, 
and something like a sob escaped him. 

"I don't so much mind the black mark I 
have set on my own life," rejoined Mabel, softly, 
" but I grieve for you, I don't know if you ar^ 
quite happy. Dun ?" 

"I ought to be," he said, absently: " I have 
the sweetest, tenderest, truest wife under ihe 
sun." 

" That, at least, you owe to me!" exclaimed 
Mabel. 

"Ah, I had forgotten the letter!" he answer- 
ed, quickly ; " but you never meant it shocdd 
have ended so." 

" No ; I never did," said Mabel, earnestly. 

" What devil's malice made you write it, 
then ?" he exclaimed, a wrathful feeling rising 
slowly in his breast; "was there not enough 
misery between us t#o? Why should you try 
to poison another life? What wrong had my 
poor little Daisy done to you ?" 

" She loved the man whom I had loved and 
lost," said Mabel, bitterly; " that was wrong 
enough in my eyes. And — and I meant to 
punish her. I never thought you would be such 
a fool as to carry out my jest in earnest ; I fan- 
cied you would have opened her eyes and shown 
her the folly of it — no woman should love It 
man unasked. You might have taught her 
modesty, at least." 

"Modesty!" echoed Dunstan, with a short, 
dry laugh ; " she is more fitted to teach us that 
than we are to teach her. You will not raise 
your own value in my eyes by depreciating her" 

"You mistake — you misunderstand me 
quite," exclaimed Mabel, alarmed — she felt 
she was drifting on to a quicksand; "I never 
meant that — " 

"You meant that I should break her heart 
to pleasure yon, who had almost broken mine," 
he answered ; " but she has grown into the 
wound, and one day, I hope, she will teach mo 
to forget you." 

Mabel was punished now — punished bitterly 
— for all her evil doing. " So s^ was to be 
forgotten, and the lesson was to be taught by 
the despised Daisy !" For a second the gust ot 
passion that swept over her was almost incon- 
trollable, but she did control it — that is, she did 
not let it escape in words. After a momentaiy 
pause she spoke again ; her voice was plaintive 
and full of sorrow, as she raised her large, lan- 
guid eyes, swimming now with unshed tears, to 
his, and said. 



^ did you neVec lov^ tsna ^\. ^VT' ^3ba ^^sssjr^. 



^*You were yory hard Dp6n me," ^q n4aT-\)\QX^\iaxi^;9Ta';s«tts^l «jaii\siOsa^\sak\&^^»^* 
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You know I did — why ask it ?" he answer- 
ed, passionately, looking down in the enchant- 
ing eyes, while the ,old fire kindled in his own. 

** I know it is my fault that all our love went 
wrong," she murmured; '*I feel like a 'miser- 
able gambler who has staked all, and lost. I 
am very young," she added, with the ghost of 
her old beautiful smile upon her face, ''to have 
been so unfortunate. My life must be not only 
a loveless, but a hateful life. You can not con- 
ceiye how horrible it is to live with one yon de- 
test, and to be compelled to hide your detesta- 
' tion ! to smile and flatter — to be kissed, and kiss 
again I Yet that is the life I must live I But 
I will try to bear it better, now that I have spoken 
. to you. And — ^you don't quite hate me. Dun ?" 
she smiled one of those mesmeric smiles that 
jnight have overpowered a stronger spirit than 
Dunstan Bourke's. '* Though we have marred 
one another's lives — you mine, I yours — ^yet we 
will sympathize with one another always, and be 
good friends — ^you must promise that, and I will 
try not to envy Daisy what I have lost." 

'' It is time we left ofi talking here," said 
Dunstan, making an effort to speak calmly ; 
" there is no need for talk between us two ; we 
know we must always be something to one an- 
other — something the world can never dream 
of; but we must not meet often — I can not bear 
it ! We shall both be better apart — let us bury 
the dead past, and be mere friends, or courteous 
acquaintances." 

" No ; never that !" exclaimed Mabel. 

** Best so," answered Dunstan. ** You have 
a husband ; he must love you, or he would not 
have chosen you : in time you may give him a 
little of what you once gave me — I shall grudge 
him every grain ; but let him have it, it is his 
right." 

**And you," whispered Mabel — "you, too, 
will give Daisy all that was once mine ?" 

" I shall give her all I can," replied Dunstan, 
and his voice told how much he felt; "it will 
never be so much as she deserves : she is nobler, 
purer, and truer than we. I do love her, Ma- 
bel : the better part of me clings to her, but the 
worser part clings to you — and, God forgive me, 
I fear the worser is the stronger part!" 
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Dissembling courtesy ! how flne this tyrant 
Can hide where she wounds !'* 

Mabel's interview with Dunstan at Mrs. 
Gordon's dance had given her in some ways 
satisfaction, but not in all. He had not been 
strong enough to withstand her utterly ; he had 
surrendered at discretion. She still held a 
place in his estimation, but it was not so high 
aa she had hoped to climb. He had put her 
down a little ^' lower than the angels." He had 
told ber himself that the better part of him clung 



to Daisy. This admission, which would 
rejoiced any better, truer woman who had 1 
and lost him, chafed Mabel sorely. Ya 
and selfishness were strong within her. 
was angry that he had resisted her attract! 
for Daisy's sake. What had Daisy done to 
serve him ? Nothing. She had won him 
chance throw from Mabel's' own hand., 
worked herself np into a feeling of indignati 
as though she had been aggrieved by Dunstii 
man'iage. She grudged him the content 
had won. She knew he was on the road to ( 
getfulness, and resolved to keep pace with h 
and force him to remember. Unfortunately 
her, Dunstan had a strong conscience with 
tender heart, and Daisy seemed to have fonnjl 
warm comer there — not quite the place of hfl 
or perhaps, but near it. Mabel was not hajj 
herself; indeed, it may be safely said, she ^ 
almost as miserable as she deserved to be. 

Mabel Denison was a striking example oft 
ntter failure of a sale in the marriage-markj 
It is, perhaps, the only mercantile transact^ 
which yields no profit to either party concei 
ed ; both are losers, both made bankrupts ear| 
they pay no dividends, but small installmei 
of sorrow and repcptance till they live out tbl 
lives. Mabel was no exception to the rule ; a 
the envy and hatred that grew np in her ho 
towards Daisy Bourke only aggravated her s( 
made troubles. She never blamed herself I 
the issue of her life ; it is true, it was wred 
upon a golden coast, and she had piloted 1 
way, but she never thought of that ; she kn 
that things had all gone wrong, and blamed a 
body and any thing except herself. There i 
only one thing that Mabel either feared or ; 
spected, and that was the worlds opinion. S 
she not felt a wholesome dread of that, she woi 
in some way have managed to bring matten 
an open rupture with her husband, and la 
him ; but society holds a rod in pickle for 
its erring children, and the dread of that ke 
many other people in order besides Mabel D 
ison. Meanwhile Mr. Denison walked throi 
the world blindly unconscious of his wife's jc 
satisfaction. He thought, when he thought 
her at all, that she was very fortunate, and ooj 
to be a very happy .woman. He let her h 
her own way when it did not clash with hifl^' 
he would be master in his own house, 
would smoke in his dining-room, and he wo 
sleep after dinner ; and, worst of all, insisted 
her keeping him company both while he smo! 
and while he slept, and was offended if she 
the room. Indeed, he behaved to her as aoi 
monplace man behaves to a commonplace W4 
an. This was the head and front of his offii 
ing. She hated him because he did not fla 
and feed her vanity as other people did ; i 
yet if he had oppressed her with his attenti 
she would have hated him still more. The < 
orous regard he held before her as a shield i 
tated and aggravated her. She would fain 1 
! torn it down and trampled on it, bat she di 
^uot. 
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The Denisons and the Boatkcs met often in 
•ociety. When that first dreaded interview was 
over, Dunstan no longer avoided Mabel ; in- 
deed, she would not allow him to avoid her. ' 
She and Daisy were much together. Daisj 
was delighted to see things gradually settling 
back in the old way. It would never have done 
for Dunstan and the Denisons to have quarrel- 
led, or have been indifi^rent friends ! At one 
time she had been full of fears, Dunstan had 
seemed so ill-disposed towards them. Now it 
was all right; he no longer forbade the *' brisk 
visiting/* but rather encouraged it. "Mabel 
was so lonely," he said. Daisy wondered at 
that. She was never lonely, and yet she had 
not half the worldly advantages that Mabel had ; 
bnt then, she had got one thing to love and 
glory in that no other woman could possess — 
she had got Dunstan and Dunstan's love, and 
what wore all the world's advantages compared 
with that? Many and many a time she had 
echoed her own words to Mabel, "Is there on 
all the earth another creature so happy as I ?" 
Her face was always radiant with her own pure, 
perfect joy, and all the outward tokens of her 
happy contentment, when she thought or spoke 
of Dunstan. Mabel regarded as a personal in- 
salt to herself the praises Daisy heaped upon 
her husband. So time passed on. 

June came, and with it a letter from Mrs. 
Bourkc, telling them " that all the roses were 
in bloom," and saying, "they must come down 
for a week or two. She longed to see her chil- 
dren ; besides, Mr. French was very ill ; she did 
not think he was likely to recover. He had 
made many inquiries about Dunstan and Daisy, 
and evidently wished to see them." 

It was therefore arranged that Dunstan should 
take Daisy down, and remain with her there a 
day or two ; he could not spare longer time, 
bat must return to his business. Daisy rebel- 
led slightly at the idea of being left behind. 

"How can I stay?" she said, piteously; 
** what will you do without me ?" 

**1 shall miss you terribly," he answered, 
" but it is for my mother's sake. She would 
feel hurt if we both left her so soon : we must 
not get selfish, Daisy ; it is necessary to make 
small sacrifices sometimes." 

"And you dare to call me a small sacrifice ?" 
rejoined Daisy, pretending to pout, like a spoil- 
ed child. 

** Four-feet-elcven in your shoes can not ex- 
actly be called a large one," he answered, stoop- 
ing down and kissing the sweet lips. 
. Danstan had many arrangements to make 
before he could leave town, even for a few days. 
When these were completed, he escorted Daisy 
down to Netby. The day before starting they 
dined in Leinster Gardens. It was a strictly 
family party, consisting only of Mabel, her hus- 
band, the Beresfords, and themselves. Dun- 
stan said they must consider this in the light 
of a farewell visit, as he was going to carry 
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he added hastily, wonld returp in the coarse of 
a few days. Mabel smiled radiantly across the 
table at Daisy, and said, with a soft sigh of re- 
gret^ 

* * I am so sorry you are going away, Daisy I 
It is unfortunate that yoa should be leavibg 
town just now." 

"Why ?" inquired the young matron, pleased . 
that her doin|^s should be interesting to Mabel, 
whom she admired so greatly and yet respected 
not at all. 

" Oh, because Mr. Denison is going down ta 
the North salmon-fishing for a week or two, and 
I shall be so lonely I" 

" Why don't you go with him, and learn to 
fish too?" exclaimed Daisy. "I think it must 
be great fun to help land a salmon, or eveti to 
look on while others land it. The fish are so 
cunning, and play such tricks, I've heard.*' 
Daisy was oblivious of the fact that gentlemen 
do not always value the company of their wiveii 
on a "salmon-fishing excursion." Mr. Deni- 
son said that on those occasions men were often 
obliged to rough it in a way that would not be 
pleasant for ladies. Daisy thought the very 
idea of roughing it was delightful, and the most 
enjoyable part of the business. Then a smile 
went round at the idea of the superb Mabel 
" roughing it" in any shape or way. 

"I think' yop had better come home, Mab, 
and stay with me," said her mother. " I shall 
be very glad of your company, for I miss my girls 
sadly ;" her eyes smiled on Daisy as she spoke. 

" You are very kind, mamma," replied Ma- 
bel ; " but if I were once to come home, perhaps 
you would find it difficult to get rid of me. I 
might settle down in the old ways ; and," she 
added, jestingly, "my husband would have to 
call in the strong arm of the law to get me back 
again. No, thanks ; I shall bo better at home. 
I dare say I shall be able to support Mr. Deni- 
son's absence — at least I'll try." 

On the whole, the evening passed pleasant- 
ly enough. Mabel volunteered to drive Daisy 
home to Kensington. The two husbands wise- 
ly preferred walking through the silent moon- 
lit streets^ to being stifled in the brougham, and 
riding in mortal terror lest their clumsy feet 
should get entangled in the clonds of cobweb 
lace that surrounded Mabel's beauty — an offense 
she always found it difficult to forgive. 

Early in the morning Danstan and Daisy 
started for Netby. Arrived there, they fonnd 
Mrs. Bourke on the platform waiting to receive 
them. She was so impatient to see her chil- 
dren, she could not remain patiently at Fenally 
until they reached there. They could not be 
overwhelmingly affectionate in their mutoal 
greetings on the pnblic platform ; bnt the trne 
pleasure they all felt in the meeting was plain- 
ly writ npon their faces. 

Daisy was enchanted to see the old town and 
its surroandings again, and under such auspices 
too ! with him who was in her eyes the hero^ 



Daisy off to Netby, where she would most prob- 1 the dem\-%od o^ \3c^^ -^^wsa, ^^ Xscvs^ \*R»k 
My remain for the next month ; he hlmseU, \ poe^^^d o\iX ol ^"^ «»xf«k"e&r'mSj^wi^ ^^ ^>5« 
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peeps oat of its nest ; her eager eyes glancing 
round in search of familiar objects, pointing 
them oat, and chattering merrily as they drove 
along. Danstan and his mother leaned back, 
hand grasped in hand, grave and serious ; now 
and again they cast dumb, questioning glances 
on one another's faces. As they passed through 
the Penally garden — ^Daisy stopping here and 
there to bury her face in the sweet-smelling 
flowers — ^Dunstan lagged behind a moment, and 
^whispered to Mrs. Bourke, 

"Mother, darling; not a word to my wife 
abont that ^ miserable episode between me and 
Mabel. Bemember, not a word." 

" She knew nothing, then ?" rejoined Mrs. 
Bourke, the questioning look upon her face re- 
solving itself into words. 

"Nothing," he answered. "She is so ten- 
der, so sensitive, mother; it would break her 
heart. Besides, why should she know it ? It 
is my past, and has nothing to do either with 
her present or her future. We bury our dead 
friends, mother ; why not bury our dead loves, 
and turn our faces away from their graves ? I 
have so buried mine." 

"And put off your mourning?" rejoined 
his mother, looking curiously into his face. 
"The marriage with the new love followed 
soon upon the funeral of the old. How was it, 
my boy ? I am glad things have happened so, 
for, you know, I always loved our little Daisy 
dearly — still, I was taken by surprise." 

" So was I," he answered, in his old quaint 
way; "but you know, mater mine, many a 
heart is caught in the rebound." At this mo- 
ment they came np with Daisy, and entered the 
house together. Mrs. Bourke soon found that 
her son was not inclined to take her into his 
confidence on the subject of his marriage. He 
talked freely enough of their domestic arrange- 
ments, their present and their future ; only upon 
that one matter of the past he kept silence. 
Mrs. Bourke saw that she would never learn 
from him what she most wished to know; 
Daisy would no doubt have given the fullest 
detail if she had been led to speak upon the 
matter, but Mrs. Bourke was too much a lady 
to seek that information from the wife which 
the husband was unwilling to afford; at the 
same time, she was too much a woman to re- 
fuse any fragmentary scraps of knowledge that 
came in her way. 

The very evening of their arrival they walk- 
ed np to the Rectory to see Mr. French. He 
was sinking fast, when Dunstan and Daisy 
Bourke crept softly to the bedside to take a last 
look on the kind old man who had been for so 
many years a pleasant feature in their lives. 
The end was coming — there would be no more 
pleasant talks with Daisy nnder the elder-tree, 
no more kindly counsellings with the young, 
nor friendly sympathy with the old. Grod had 
called him, and he was going home, not unwill- 
ingly, it seemed — he looked content, nay, hap- 
py. His face was turned to the open window, 
tifat be might feel the fresh air until the last. 



The scent of the Jane roses, which he had loved 
and tended so carefully, crept gratefuUj in 
upon the breeze, and perfumed the chamber 
where he lay. Sight, sense, speech, feeling, all 
waxed feeble and feebler. Life was fast gath- 
ering together its own, ready to depart as soon 
as death laid its cold hand upon it The old 
man's eyes and lips smiled faintly as the sunset 
faded from the skies, even as he was fading out 
of life. He did not suffer, he seemed tired — 
that was all. Life had seemed a shoi*t Joamey 
as he had lain there looking back npon it, and 
the nearer it came to the end, the shorter it 
seemed to have been. Truly '* man liveth but 
a day." There is the morning of youth, the 
noon of manhood, and the evening of age, 
when the shadows of night fall thick and fast, 
and he is glad to lie down and be at rest. The 
tide of his life was going out, even as the tide 
of the sea was going out, receding fast from the 
golden sands below. Esther, quiet and-prayer* 
ful, with a white, still face, watched bj him. 
No sight nor sounds of giief were allowed to 
disturb him during these last solemn hours. 
As Daisy stooped over him and kissed the un- 
conscious face, a scalding tear fell on it. They 
silently left the house and wound their vray 
down the cliff homeward, sad and sorrowful at 
heart. As the night closed in, a drizzling rain 
began to fall. The quaint little town was de- 
serted ; there was no hurrying of busy feet to 
and fro ; the inhabitants went into one another's 
houses and wondered how the Bcctor was going 
on. Would he ever come among them again, 
with his genial face and kindly Christianity? 
They could not go to their beds till they had 
been up to the Bectory and heard the last re- 
port; so women sent their husbands, or men 
their wives. On they went through the wet 
streets, beneath the dark, starless skies. "No 
hope," was the answer they received, one and 
all. 

All night the one solitary light looked out 
from the sick-chamber. More than one pair 
of anxious eyes were turned towards, it : the 
poor folk rose from their beds to see if it burned 
still, taking it for a signal that while that burn- 
ed their beloved rector still lived. So he did; 
he struggled through the long night, and in the 
cold, damp morning mist his spirit passed away. 
The early rays of the morning's sun fell npon 
the gray, time-honored head, and played npon 
the dead face that would never smile again. 
He would never know grief or joy, pain or pleas- 
ure, any more. He lay there at peace, liis thin 
hands crossed npon his breast. A terrible still- 
ness seemed to reign both within and without 
the houle when death became its guest. The 
sad news soon spread round the town, and filled 
it with a great gloom — he was so well-known, 
so well-beloved. Esther was quietly heart- 
stricken : father and child had been such friends, 
such constant companions, that, now he was 
gone, the string of her life seemed brokem She 
would have sunk under the blow, but a host of 
friends rose around her, each anxions to pay to 
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the cMld the debt they owed the 'father. Mrs. 
Beresfoid'n friendship stood the forlorn girl in 
good stead. Thejr telegraphed for Kenneth, 
who arrived in time to follow his father to the 
grave. Danstan had returned to town ; it was 
impossible for him to wait for the funeral. 
When '* earth was committed to earth, and dast 
to dust," the poor folk came from far and near 
to pay the last tribute of respect to their Bee- 
tor's memory. For nearly forty years he had 
been among them, speaking out kindly Chris- 
tian truths from the parish pulpit, sowing the 
seed of Grod's grace around. Now he was gone 
from his congregation of the living, to join his 
congregation of the dead. He had lived to the 
limits of man's life ; they could not have expect- 
ed to keep him much longer among them; 
they knew that, but their eyes saw none the 
clearer as they followed the black>palled coffin 
to the grave. So a good man's moan was 
made. 

When the last melancholy offices to the dead 
had been duly paid, Mrs. Bourke took Etty to 
Fenally, fearing lest the associations of the old 
home might have a depressing effect upon her 
health and spirits. She did not wish her to for- 
get, but to be reconciled to her loss — a loss that 
may one day befall every man and woman un- 
der the sun, sometimes early, sometimes late ; 
but whenever tiie blow falls, it is always too 
soon — ^we would fain put off the fatal stroke till 
"yet another day." 

Daisy did all she could to comfort the friend 
she Joved. Etty was willing to be consoled. 
She was not rebellious or loud in her grief. She 
know it was God's will that her father must go. 
She would follow tiim one day, perhaps soon — 

"He had bat gone for a minute 
From this room into the next.** 

Another fancy possessed her, and helped to 
dry her tears. She thought that, perhaps, his 
immortal eyes could look down and see her sor- 
row, and she knew the sight of her tears would 
grieve him even in heaven, so she took up her 
cross and tried to bear it bravely. 

Strange to say, the very day that Kenneth 
French had been called home to attend the fu- 
neral, his regiment was summoned from Ireland 
and ordered to join the ddpot at Aldcrshot; 
and, though he could not remain at Netby, he 
would be able to run down occasionally to see 
how. things went on, and make final arrange- 
ments for Esther, as the Rectory coald no longer 
be considered their home. However, at pres- 
ent Etty's home was to be at Fenally. 

Kenneth, of course, had been duly informed 
X of Daisy's marriage; and, remembering his 
last long talk with Dunstan as they had walked 
on the sea-shore, he was greatly perplexed to 
know how it had come about. He wondered 
if Daisy was happy — a single glance would tell 
bim that. She was at Fenally, he knew, and 
he could not resist the temptation to look upon 
her face again. Early on the morning follow- 
ing the funeral he marched down the diff, 



across the sands to Fenally. Daisy was out in the 
garden enjoying the fre^. sea-breeze, and look- 
ing after the flowers, gathering those that were 
full-blown to fill the vases in the house. Long 
before he reached the garden-gate she heard hit 
firm footsteps as he came along the lane. The . 
first thing he saw as he crossed the lawn was 
her sweet face among the gay-colored flowers. 
She had seen him, too, long before he had seen 
her. She had recognized his tall figure afar 
off ; there was no mistaking the ' ' dear old Ken " 
of the old days as he came towards* her now. 
She remembered the last time they had parted. 
How should she meet him? He looked so 
grave and sad I Slie could not really, look ei- 
ther one or the other — the light would come to 
her eyes and the dimpling smiles to her lips. 
She wanted him to know how happy she was ; 
and yet, after all that had passed, she hardly 
liked to show him. It seemed like shaking, a 
purse of gold in the face of a poor roan who 
needed, and yet could never hope to possess it. 
She felt somewhat shy and embarrassed as he 
came forward with outstretched hand to meet 
her. His first frank words set her at ease. 

"I am so glad to see you !" he said, cordial- 
ly, taking her hand in a true, friendly clasp. 
" I heard you were here, and I could not go 
away till I had seen you and given you my con- 
gratulations. You know how heartily I do 
that ; there is no one in the world who rejoices 
more heartily in your happiness than I do." 
His honest eyes looked into hers as though he 
meant what he said from the bottom of his 
heart. A grateful blush overspread Daisy's 
face, as she answered, 

"Thank you; it is so kind of you to be glad ! 
But you were always good and unselfish. Ken, « 
and — and I am very happy. I don't think any 
one in all the world could ever deserve to be so 
happy as I am !" 

" How is Dun ?" inquired Kenneth, interrupt- 
ing her. "I have heard of all his doings: he 
is a noble fellow, and deserves all he has got." 

" Ho deserves more than he has got," rejoin* 
ed Daisy, falling back naturally into the old 
ways; "I think he deserves cdl that he has 
lost." 

" I am going up to town this evening," said 
Kenneth. "I think I shall drop in upon him 
to-morrow and cheer him up; I am sure he 
mast want cheering up while you are away." 

"He will be delighted to see you. Ken," re- 
plied Daisy; "but he is horribly busy. Ton 
have no idea how hard he works : I always 
thought lawyers got their money for next to 
nothing." 

" So they do," said Kenneth ; " if they show 
their teeth, it is six-and-eightpenco ; if they 
open their mouths, it is double." 

"Then the talking is easier and better paid 
for than the other," replied Daisy; "Dunstan 
does the thinking and Uie writing part. I help 
him write sometimes — while he dictates, yon 
know— or copy ¥iha.t Va \v%a 'vcvnxjwi, ^ip^ 
\t\i\nV' Ai« ^Ji^«a.,\wi\gJi^\^^m«K\l^^a.^tefc^^ 
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ed her bright, happy face to his, <* of poor little 
me doing any thing in the legal line ! Danstan 
says I am really very nsefiil." 

**Like Dora, David Copperfield*8 wee wifey," 
said Kenneth, smiling down npon her. Daisy 
drew herself up with mock dignity, and answer- 
ed, 

'* Don't be insulting, Ken I do you suppose 
that I sit inking my fingers, mending pens, and 
adoring Dun ? I do nothing so silly ; I am 
really useful. But if yon begin to laugh at me, 
as I see you are doing, I shall not tell you any 
more ; but just one thing — if ever Dunstan gets 
to be Lord Chancellor, / ought to have a seat 
beside him!" But, in spite of her threat to be 
silent, sne chatted on, giving him a sort of pho- 
tographic view of their sweet home-life — uncon- 
sciously shaking that imaginary '* purse of gold " 
in the poor man*s face. Daisy's fireside rose up 
before Kenneth's mind's eye in more vivid col- 
ors tlian even her tongue could have painted it. 
He rejoiced in her happiness, as he had truly 
said, but he felt an aching emptiness at his heart, 
nevertheless. It seemed so like old times to be 
walking there with Daisy, he could hardly real- 
ize the changes which had taken place since they 
had last walked there together. They found 
Mrs. Bourke in the breakfast-room, who was 
most kind and earnest in her welcome to Ken- 
neth. She made him stay the rest of the day 
there, saying that she was sure the Itectory must 
be a gloomy home even for an hour now — doubly 
gloomy, considering what a happy home it had 
been to them for so many years. Esther was 
already at Fenally. Mrs. Bourke had brought 
her away from the Rectory as soon as the fu- 
neral was over. She would not allow her to re- 
ft main there even for a single night. 

During luncheon-time letters were brought 
in for Daisy. There was no mistaking that one 
at least came from a well-beloved hand ; there 
was a tender caressing movement even in the 
ends of her fingers as she opened it. 

**0h!" she exclaimed, drawing a long face, 
and speaking in a tone of loving disappoint- 
ment, "what a shabby letter I only two sides! 
and I sent him four, every one crossed, telling 
him all about every thing." The shade of vex- 
ation, if so strong a term may be used, passed 
away before she had reached the end of the brief 
letter. 

" I am half jealous that my boy has not writ- 
ten to me," said Mrs. Bourke ; " but I suppose 
we old mothers must make way for the young 
wives. What does he say, Daisy ?" 

** Not much," she answered ; ** only love to 
all. He is very, very busy, and has no time to 
write long letters ; and my Persian cat has got 
kittens, and he has kept a little white snow-ball 
of a thing for me. This other letter is from 
Mab," she added, proceeding leisurely to open 
it ; ** she writes very long letters, and very amus- 



self. Mabel gave some humorous touches 
her state of temporary widowhood, and on^i 
other matters relating to their mutual friei 
and acquaintances. She seemed to be livinj 
tolerably gay life, notwithstanding her presni 
ble "loneliness." Towards the end of her 
ter she wrote, " Mamma is very considerate, 
Dunstan is very kind ; we do meet occasional 
He was at Mrs. Barry's dance on Tuesday, 
we had a delicious waltz together (yon knd 
how I always did enjoy a waltz with DunstanJ 
he is one of the few men who know how to sta 
through a crowd without coming to grief, or gf 
ting damaged in some awful collision, yi 
talked a great deal of ^ov, Daisy dear— I wond 
if your ears burned ? I am sure you will be gli 
for him. to be useful to poor lonely Mab. Vi 
are going to the Rose Show on Saturday, if I 
can spare time ; but it will not always do to ai 
mit a man's excuses. I shall coax him fin 
then bully him till he gives way. I wish yc 
were in town to go with us ; but, as matters ar 
I must teach him to endure your absence, as ] 
is teaching me to bear that of my lord and ma 
ter, who, by-the-by, seems to be enjoying h 
sport, and is in no hurry to return." 

Daisy's face fell as she read this effnsioi 
She was not stirred by any petty jealous fes 
ings, but one thought did come across her:,.] 
had time for Mrs. Barry's dance ; for othei 
too, and would, no doubt, find leisure for tl 
Rose Show — yet he had no time to write to hei 
But as quickly as the thought rose in her mia 
she tried to banish it. " He does work. hard 
she thought, "and needs some amuisemenl 
only I wish I was there." She knew she shod 
feel the visit even to his mother irksome noi 
If she had looked in the faces of her two con 
panions their expression would have ppzzh 
her, though she would not have nnderstot 
them at all: a strangely sorrowful expressif 
had risen in Mrs. Bourke's eyes ; a look of wa 
der that a man who only a few months ago w 
madly in love with a woman, and had bei 
chafed and galled by her ill-treatment, shon 
be with her now, " dancing " and visiting " roi 
shows," while his sweet young wife was the 
by his mother's side. Mrs. Bourke could n 
understand it. She was thoughtful a momen 
then said, 

" Do you see much of Mrs. Denison, Daisy 

" Yes, now we do," she answered ; "at fii 
Dunstan was very cross, and did not seem^ 
like me to go to Eaton Square at all; bat 
think yfe are all right now, and he is getti 
quite as fond of Mabel as ever." 

Kenneth's face darkened. He only remei 
bered that Mabel was dangerous; that Da 
Stan had loved her once ; that Daisy loved hi 
— was his wife — and all the happiness of b 
life lay in his hands ! What would he do wi 
it? 

The conversation began to flag ; it had b6 



ing ones, when she likes." She had written a 

long letter now, and an amusing one, too, judg- ' pleasant enough before the letters were broag 

Inff from Daisy^s dimpliDg so^iles, as she scram- in. The cloud " no bigger than a man's banc 

Med through it, refld/ng it half aloud, half to lxer-\ seemed. suddetA^ X.o\mjl\^ fssft\i vgl Wifilr mini 
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horison, and completely ^olrersbadowed it. They 
talked oti a little longer, bnt their words, one 
and all, wandered ifride, of their thoughts — each 
had a slight, shadowy, nameless skeleton haunt- 
ing their thoughts, and they wished to hide it. 
Mrs. Bourke was closeted with Kenneth and 
Etty a great part of the afternoon, talking over 
and consulting together about their affairs. 
Kenneth was to leave Netby by the seven 
o'clock train. He rose to go, promising to run 
down as often as he could for a day. When 
he took Daisy's hand to bid her good-bye, his 
eyes rested on her face with a long, lingering 
look. 

** Good-bye, Daisy," he said ; " any message 
for Dun ? I shall look him up to-morrow." 

*' ButI don't suppose he will be at chambers," 
said Daisy. ** You hear what. Mabel says? You 
know Mabel always has her way. Most likely 
he will go to the Rose Show, and dine in Lein- 
ster Gardens in the evening." 

** Oh, I shall manage to see him somehow," 
replied Kenneth, adding quickly, ** Who knows ? 
perhaps I may go to the Bose Show !'- Daisy 
only said, 

" Oh, Ken !" and ]ooked down at his mourn- 
ing-dress. He understood her thought, and 
answered it, 

" Remember, Daisy, we do not always go to 
pleasure-places for the sake of pleasure. Good- 
bye, and God bless you 1" In another moment 
he was gone. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SHADOW DEEPENS. 

" When sorrows come, they come nut single spies, 
Bnt in battalions." 

Time passed away ; July had come, and Dai- 
' sy's visit to ^etby was at an end. No mother 
was ever more tender and affectionate to her 
own child than Mrs. Bourke had been to her 
son's young wife. Still, Daisy was not sorry 
to say good-bye to Fenally. She had received 
letters twice a week from Dunstan. Very kind 
they were, and glad she was to receive them. 
But one thing fretted her — he never seemed 
anxious for her to return home ; he did not 
moan over her absence, or fill his letters with 
those little tender regretful words which come 
to ns so pleasantly from those we love. In 
fact, Daisy was rather sorrowful ; she did not 
think he missed her quite enough. She was 
glad for him to be happy and content while she 
was there on a duty-visit to his mother; bnt 
still she wanted him to long for her to come 
home — to tell her so — and many other little 
loving things, that look foolish when written 
down, and seem trivial nothings to the eyes and 
ears of all, except to the one heart most con- 
cerned. The world of women, at least, will 
know exactly what Daisy wanted Dunstan to 
say and feel ; they will know, indeed, exactly 
where the aching pain in Daisy's heart began. 
She would not hare told Danstan wkat skie 



felt, lest it might have sounded like a r^roacfa ; 
neither, indeed, did she acknowledge ^ven to 
herself the vague uneasiness which had op- 
pressed her ever since the letter wherein Mabel ' 
spoke of the '*Rose Show." She would have 
been angry and indignant if any one had sug- 
gested that she was any thing but perfectly con- 
tent, perfectly happy — as some people, when ■ 
they are suffering or likely to suffer from a 
dreaded disease, attribute their symptoms to 
any thing and every thing but the actual cause. 

Dunstan was at the station to meet his wife 
when she arrived in London — an attention she 
quite appreciated. ** If he had not been impa- 
tient to see me," she argued, ** he need not 
to have come himself, he might have Sent my 
maid." As she sat by his side during the drive 
home, with her hand clasped in his, she forgot • 
her vague impressions, and was the old happy 
Daisy again. The jolting cab was an earthly 
paradise.. She was almost sorry when they 
reached home, for their hands must unda^ 
and they must prepare for dinner, and sit down 
and eat it exactly as other sane commonplace ' 
people do — she felt so madly happy to be with 
him again. She would have liked to have 
thrown her 'arms round his neck, and have a 
good cry for very joy's sake, as silly women do 
sometimes when they are very happy ; but 
though he was very gentle and tender, he did 
not encourage her to be demonstrative, so she 
choked down her excitement — and as she took 
her old place at the head of her own table, she ' 
felt flustered and shy, as though it was a new 
thing to be sitting there opposite to him. He 
talked and chatted to her during dinner, asking 
and hearing, and commenting on the news she 
gave him. Then he, in his turn, told her such 
facts and scraps as he thought would interest 
her. Mabel's name came up in the course of 
his gossip in a mere passing way, but nothing 
more. He said not a word of the Rose Show, 
nor of Mrs. Barry's dance, nor of many other 
things, details of which had filled whole pages 
of Mabel's gossiping letters. Daisy longed for 
him to speak of those matters which Mabel had 
made familiar to her, but he did not ; some- 
how, it was strange, bnt she could not ask him. 
For the first time, she crushed the questioning 
spirit on her lips, and hid in her own heart 
what she feared to show the light. When din- 
ner was over he threw himself into his usual 
lonnging-chair, and Daisy nestled down by his 
side, while they chatted and talked in the old 
way till the tea was brought in. 

'* I suppose you are not inclined to go out to- 
night, Daisy dear ?" he said, stirring his tea and 
watching the sugar melt in the spoon. 

** Out ! oh no ! not for the world !" she ex- 
claimed, in some alarm. " Why ?" 

** Well, I am sorry," he answered, **but I 
have accepted an invitation to a small and ear- 
ly party at the Protheroes' for to-night— of 
course I must go." 

** Oh, and it is my ^wtt ^^^x&wj, ^ \s«sss«i^r 
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pointment, and the happy glow fading from her 
face. 

'* I had no idea when I accepted the invita- 
tion that yon would be coming home in snch a 
hurry," he said, " or I should have declined it." 
The tone of his voice, as well as his words, 
jarred upon Daisy's spirit. "Come home in 
a hurry !" and she had been five weeks away I 
But she put her vexation aside, and drove back 
the tears that tried to climb into her eyes, as she 
said, entreatingly, 

'*A * small and early' is not like a dinner. 
Dun ; you would not be so very much missed : 
can't you stay at home with me ?" Her plead- 
ing face made him feel vexed with himself as 
well as with her; he knew she had just cause 
to be hurt. 

"You know I never break an engagement," 
he answered, *^ be it ever so slight and incon- 
sequential. As I said before, I am very sorry, 
dear, but I must really go." 

"And I suppose Mabel is to be there ?" ex- 
claimed Daisy, with a jealous burst she could 
not withstand. 

"Well, yes," he answered, ** I think it is very 
likely. Why should not she be there ?" 

"Because her own husband is away," blurt- 
ed out Daisy; " and she had much better stay 
at home than be going to dances and flower- 
shows with other people." Dunstan stared at 
her in mute surprise for a moment ; then put 
his arms around her, drew her to him, and kiss- 
ed her, saying, 

" Why, Daisy, you are not jealous ? jealous 
of your friend — almost your sister too !" 

The girl-wife had flashed out her womanly 
'indignation, shot a gleam of jealous anger from 
her eyes, and her wrath was spent# His gentle, 
chiding tone, his caress, brought her back to 
the sweet docility of a child. She felt ashamed, 
as though she had done something mean and 
wrong in speaking so of Mabel. She twined 
her arms round his neck, and half hid her tear- 
ful face in his soft brown beard. 

"Ah, no, no!" she sighed, in answer; "I 
am not jealous — I could not be really jealous, 
and live I I dare say I am hasty and foolish, 
but I am disappointed. I have so longed to 
see you that I can't bear you to be going away!" 

"I'll not stay long, Daisy," he answered; 
his heart smote him for leaving her at all. " I 
will only just show myself for an hour and be 
back again. Now kiss me, wee wifey, and let 
me go. Come, cheer up ; smile. If you look 
sad, you will make me sad too— I am sure you 
don't wish that ; there are quite sorrows enough 
in the world without treating ourselves to home- 
made grievances." In obedience to his will, 
Daisy smiled, as she would have smiled, if she 
could, to please him even as the coffin-lid closed 
over her ; but her smile was like a gleam of 
sunshine through a watery sky. He kissed her 
again, adding, " There, that is like my own little 
Daisy ! Now go and unpack your things, dar- 
ling: I shall be gone and back again almost be- 
fore jou have missed me." 



He went away to Mrs. Frotheroe's dance, and 
Daisy tried to busy herself as he had suggested. 
She unpacked her box, laid her clothes in the 
drawers, Yirranged her wardrobe, peeped into his 
to see that it had not got into too much confusion 
during her absence, but' she did it all in a me- 
chanical, dull sort of way ; her old blithe spirit 
seemed to faint within her. She tried to think 
of cheerful things, but she could not. When 
she had done all she could find to do, she went 
back into her little drawing-room and sat staiv 
ing at the clock, counting the moments as they 
passed. This long-looked-for first evening at 
home was the dreariest evening she had ever 
known. 

Dunstan was true to his word, and reached 
home soon after the hour he had named. Mabel 
was one of Daisy's earliest visitors. She was so 
kind, so affectionately confidential in her man^ 
ncr, that Daisy felt like a perfect monster for 
having spoken unkindly of her, and feeling ill- 
disposed towards her — especially when Mabel 
spoke in such grateful terms of Dnnstan's kind- 
ness to her during the last month, while her 
husband had been away, and positively thanked 
Daisy, as though Dunstan's attentions had been 
owing to her influence. Daisy was pleased and 
flattered by the idea that she had granted him 
a license to pay these grudged attentions to Ma- 
bel. She felt half -ashamed now, as she re- 
membered how hurt and distressed she had been. 
Mabel's pleasant way seemed to put things in 
quite a different light. Daisy laughed, and 
said, 

* * I only wish I had been at home to have bad 
a share in the mild dissipations which have been 
going on. Do you know, Mab," she added, the 
frank heart speaking out the truth, " I used to 
be quite unhappy when your letters came telling 
me all about yourself and — and him. I longed 
for a pair of wings, that I might *fly away home,' 
like the lady-birds. I don't think I shall ever 
like to leave him again." 

"Why, Daisy," said Mabel, "I do believe 
you are as foolishly, as romantically, and ridic- 
ulously in love as ever !" 

" Of course I am," she answered ; " and I 
hope I shall never get out of it.** She pouted 
a little, as she added, "But I don't think it is 
at all ridiculous to love one's husband." 

" It is a much more satisfactory thing to love 
somebody else's husband," rejoined Mabel, with 
a low, mocking laugh. " It is a great mistake 
to love a man at all ; but to be blindly in love 
with one's own husband is the greatest mistake 
of any." 

" I don't believe you mean a single word you 
say," replied Daisy, slightly startled by Mabel's 
manner of speaking. " But it does not matter 
what other men do, I know Dunstan likes me 
to love him." 

" How wise you are I" said Mabel ; "but, of 
course, that incarnation of manly virtues is al- 
together different from any body else ! " Then, 
changing her voice to a more soft and earnest 
one, she added, " Seriously, Daisy dear, I don't 
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class Danstan with other men ; you know, I 
am really very fbnd of him myself— rl always 
was, and yon ^ mast not be jealous 1" She 
laughed, and held up her finger wamingly. 

*' I'll try not," replied Daisy, feeling a slight- 
ly guilty feeling at her heart already; "but 
. please don't be too fond of him — ^I should not 
like that." 

Mabel laughed at the idea of her being too 
fond of any thing or any one ; and Daisy added, 
half seriously, half in jest, 

"And don't let him get too fond of you ei- 
ther" — at which Mabel laughed again, then 
added, with a little sigh, 

"There is very little chance of that — Mr. 
Denison is coming home." 

" I am so glad ! glad for you, I mean," said 
Doi^y, brightening. 

~ "It is no matter of congratulation; so far 
as I am concerned," replied Mabel, tartly, " I 
would much rather he staid where he is. " Daisy 
could hardly believe her ears ; it seemed almost 
impossible that a woman married not six months 
could be glad her husband was away!" She 
made no secret of her surprise ; and on her ex- 
pressing her own feelings on the matter, Mabel 
said, 

"You can not measure other women by your- 
self, Daisy ; you are fortunate in your husband 
— every man is not a Danstan Bourke." Then 
she went into a long account of her domestic 
grievances. According to her showing, she was 
the most unfortunate and most miserable woman 
on the earth. She seemed in herself a living 
contradiction to her words, as she sat there in 
all her blooming loveliness, recoantiog her 
troubles in an elaborately elegant' French toi- 
let. Daisy was inexpressibly shocked ; her no- 
tions of propriety were outraged by Mabel's un- 
scrupulous revelations of her domestic affairs, 
which a womanly sense of honor woald have 
hidden from the world, and shrunk from ex- 
posing to the eyes of even the nearest and dear- 
est friend. Daisy, however, was shrewd enough, 
she did not yield implicit faith to Mabel's rep- 
resentations, well knowing how tender she was 
over herself ; and as a slight s€ratch upon her 
skin would be magnified into a gaping wound, 
80 a jar upon her feelings would be exaggerated 
into a cruel wrong. But on the present occa- 
sion Mabel was serious in what she was saying ; 
she was depressed, and sorry that her husband 
was coming home ! During his absence, owing 
to her skillful management, matters between her 
and Dnnstan had been gradually assuming their 
old complexion, and she looked forward with 
dread to Mr. Denison's retam, which she be- 
lieved would put an end to this pleasant state 
of matters — unless she could make use of Dai- 
sy ; she would try. After an unusually long 
visit she rose to go ; but before departing, she 
said, 

*' By-the-by, Mrs. Frotheroe has given me her 
box for to-morrow night ; it only holds four — I 
offered to take the two Misses Barry, and Dun- 
Stan promised to escort ub : now he .won*t go — 



horribly unkind, is it not? and I know he has 
been longing to see Nilsson's 'Ophelia;' it is 
the finest thing out" 

" I have heard him say he would like to heii 
it. . Why won't he go ?" said Daisy. 

"Because he thinks you would not like it," 
replied Mabel. "I told him I was sure yon 
could not be so selfish, nor have such a dog- 
in-the-manger -feeling, as to grudge him a pleas- 
ure he longs for, because you can not have it 
yourself; besides, I don't think he ought to 
break his word to me. I depended on his es- 
cort." 

" Has he positively said he wouldn't go?" in- 
quired Daisy. 

"Positively; because he does not like to 
leave you alone," said Mabel. 

"Don't be disappointed, Mab," replied Dai- 
sy; "I won't let him think of me — I'll ask him 
to go with you." 

" Will you ? That is very kind, Daisy ; but 
mind you look as if you meant it." 

Time rolled on, and Mabel felt it very gall- 
ing to think she was obliged to appeal to Daisy 
in a matter where Dunstan was concerned. 
At one time her lightest wish had been a law to 
him ; she was supreme in his thoughts, in his 
desires. She chafed sorely at the memory of 
the old days, as contrasted with the new. She 
had partly re-established herself in Dunstan's 
favor. While Daisy was away things had gone 
on swimmingly, but since her return he had run 
counter to Mabel's wishes more than once. He 
had refused to join a water-party because " Dai- 
sy was not invited ;" another time he positively 
absented himself from an evening-party, where 
she had relied upon seeing him, "lest Daisy 
should be dall at home!" Oh, things were 
getting unbearable ! Something must be done, 
or Dunstan and Daisy would settle down into 
a youthful Darby and Joan existence, and be 
happy "ever afterwards I" Mabel felt that her 
power was deserting her, that the glamour of her 
beauty was fading from her fast. She was 
wrong in that. The old spell was strong wpasL 
Dunstan still ; as he had truly said, the wofser 
part of him clung to Mabel, but the nobler and 
better part was faithful to his wife. A constant 
war was raging in Dunstan's heart between his 
honorable conscience and his weaker will — be- 
tween wrong and right. He fought bravely 
against temptation, and if he had fought single- 
handed, ho might have won the victory ; but 
Mabel never would leave him to " fight the good 
fight " alone— just at some critical moment she 
appeared upon the scene and threw all her forces 
on the opposing side, literally slaying his good 
intentions by a word, a look. The struggle 
waxed fainter and fainter. Sometimes he was 
inclined to be cold and stern, and to harden his 
heart against her dangerous fascinations; but 
then his generous feelings of chivalry were stir- 
rod. Somehow she made him feel that he^ and 
he alone, was responsible for the miserable mis- 
carriage of bet V\fe\ ^^ «a.^M;?!w^^.^^ w^s^ 
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Mabers case bore some resemblance to that of 
the fair princess who fell into the hands of an 
ogre, and lived in daily dread of being devoured 
bj him ; she persuaded him, by subtle ways 
rather than by words, that, as he had marred 
her life, it was his duty to help to make it en- 
durable. She was not happy in her marriage, 
that was certain — but her misery (as she chose 
to call it^ was self-made ; she had all the means 
wherewith to make life pleasant and enjoyablej 
to herself as well as to other people, but she in- 
fused into it the bitterness of her own spirit, and 
turned the honey into gall. Some natures will 
brighten a whole life with a single strip of sun- 
shine ; others, if there be a single cloud in the 
skies, will ignore the existence of the sun. Ma- 
bel was one of these. 

Days passed on, and Dunstan drifted away 
with the tide, and was carried farther and far- 
< ther away from the haven of rest which his 
home had promised to be. He and Mabel 
seemed to meet at every point—never alone, 
except by accident; but even in large assem- 
blies they somehow got separated from the rest 
of the company, and seemed to enjoy that per- 
fect loneliness which may always be found in a 
crowd by those who seek for it. Then the 
world opened its eyes, and took notice of the 
fact that Mr. Bourke and Mi*s. Denison were 
certainly more occupied with one another than 
was perfectly proper on either side. Gradually 
the female part of the community began to gos- 
sip on the subject, to smile significantly, and 
while they admitted that she was "very beau- 
tiful," they neutralized the effect of the admira- 
tion by adding, with a gentle sigh, " but a little 
imprudent, poor thing!" but **all is well that 
ends well." Wherever Mabel appeared, carious 
eyes looked for the shadow which was sure to 
follow her. Mr. Denison was so much occupied 
with his parliamentary duties that he went out 
less with his wife, and his general vigilance 
greatly relaxed. As the weeks rolled on, Mabel's 
name became more and more frequently coupled 
with Dunstan Bourke's. However harmless or 
innocent their intercourse may be, it is a bad 
sign always for the name of a married woman to 
be coupled with that of a man, especially when 
both are married ; it shows plainly there is 
** something rotten in the state of Denmark." 

Mr. and Mrs. Bourke generally went out into 
society together, but Daisy began to grow pale 
and languid — the excitement was too much for 
her, she said ; she did not care for going out. 
One morning Mrs. Beresford called upon her, 
and, during the conversation, spoke of a dance 
which was to take place at a mutual friend's 
that very evening, and was, or seemed to be, 
surprised to learn that Daisy intended to re- 
main at home. 

** Why is it that you so often stay at home 
now ?" inquired Mrs. Beresford, looking scru- 
tinizingly on her face. **I really think you 
ought to go." 

*' I get so tired, mamma ; and I never enjoy 
mjrself much, "answered Daisy. 



** But what does Dunstan say ?** asked Mn. 
Beresford. 

" Oh, he is very kind ; 'he lets me do as I 
like," said Daisy, absently. 

*' It can not be very pleasant for him to be 
out so much alone." 

** I don't think he minds it much, mamma.'* 

''But, my dear child, ^ou should mind it,** 
rejoined Mrs. Beresford, " for his sake, as well 
as for your own. I think man and wife should 
go through the world as much as possible to- 
gether. That is what I say to Mabel, but she 
' doesn't care ' either. Seriously, Daisy, when 
Mabel's husband and Dunstan's wife are so 
often absent from parties when they are present, 
naturally they are thrown very much together. 
I don't think it is right — people will talk." 

''Dunstan likes to be with Mabel," replied 
Daisy, "so I am sure it can not be wrong. 
Please, mamma, dear, don't worry me, I have 
got a headache; I really could not go to- 
night." The loyal little soul would not be 
tempted into saying that which should even 
sound like disapproval of what Dunstan " liked 
to do." 

Mrs. Beresford was really getting anxious ; 
though to all outward appearance things were 
smooth and pleasant enough on both sides, yet 
she regarded matters with a mother's keen eyes, 
and felt that all was not right She spoke to 
Mabel in some such way as she had spoken to 
Daisy. Mabel smiled, and answered with su- 
preme indiifcrence, twisting a splendid bracelet 
round her arm as she was speaking, 

"Heally, mamma, Dunstan and I are very 
old friends, and I certainly shall not break off 
my pleasant intimacy with him for any freak 
of Daisy's fancy. I suppose she has been mean 
enough to complain to you?" • 

"No," replied Mrs. Beresford, in eager de- 
fense of her favorite, "Daisy has done nothing 
of the kind ; she is too good, too pure, too no- 
ble to complain, however much she might feel-^ 
she is one of those women who can suffer and 
be still." 

" Very heroic, I am sure !" said Mabel ; *'it 
is a pity that soH of people can not have all the 
suffering, since they bear it so well I" 

As fate or chance would have it, Dunstan 
came home very early that day, and took Daisy 
out for a drive, and was very genial and in high 
spirits. He amused her all dinner-time with a 
humorous sketch of a new client who had that 
day appeared upon the tapis. When dinner 
was over, he said, 

"Now, Daisy dear, go up and dress ; I want 
yon to look your best and prettiest to-night" 

" But I am not going. Dun," she answered; 
" I made up my mind to stay at home — I hate 
going out, now." 

" How is that ?" said Dunstan, regarding her 
with earnest eyes ; "it seems strange and un- 
natural for you to have taken such a sudden 
dislike io society." 

" I don't think I'm well," mnrmared Daisy. 

" No ? well, dear, you do look rather bilious ; 
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that confounded liver is at the bottom of all boiling-point. Believe one thing, Daisy dear,** 
evils. I do believe if man had been made with- j ho added, his candid eyes looking honestly into 
out a liver he might live to the age of Methuse- 
lah. I'll take yon to Dr. Bees to-morrow. I 
wish you particularly to go this evening." 

** How can you wish me to go ?" said Daisy ; 
*' you don't seem even to know whether I am 
in the room or not; you never speak to me, 
never come near me, never even look at me I" 

**My dear little goose," he answered, "by 
the rules of society a man is not allowed to 
spoon by his wife's side ; the spooning process 
is supposed to be done at home. And, by-the- 
by, Daisy, I wish you would not be so demon- 
strative before other people — it looks foolish. 
Love me as much as you please, but don't al- 
ways show it." He patted her, and smiled in 
an absent sort of way, as though his thoughts 
were wandering. Her heart was full and brim- 
ming over with its love for him. She yearned 
for a caress, thirsted for a tender word, as a 
flower thirsts for dew. He gave neither. He 
smoothed her hair, and patted her kindly enough, 
it was true ; but with the same gentle, kindly 
indifference he might have used to a stranger's 
child. Her checks flushed, she torsed her head 
on one side, and said, petulantly, 

*'I don't think you care about kissing me 



now, at all !" 



"Indeed I do, Daisy," he answered, as he 
stooped and touched her forehead with his lips ; 
" but you are so absurdly romantic — you know 
we have greedily eateni up our honey-moon, and 
you expect it to last our lives !" 

"And why shouldn't it?" replied Daisy, 
looking up in his face with a coaxing smile, 
which, if she had loved him less, would have 
been coquettish. "They say love grows by 
what it feeds on ; you don't mean to say that 
ours is all gone — not a crumb left ? that we are 
to go hungry for the rest of our days ?" 

" I don't think we either of us run the risk 
of starvation," he answered, in the same tone — 
he smiled affectionately, and the old ^arm light 
came back to the kind brown eyes — "though 
we may run a little short sometimes, like the 
rest of the world ; but, you know, half a loaf is 
better than no bread." 

" I'd rather starve to death," said Daisy, 
" than live on a scanty meal a day !" 

**Thcn you would bo a very bad political 
economist," replied Dunstan; "we should al- 
ways put by something for a rainy day. You 
know what Longfellow says — 

** 'In every life some rain must foil, 
Some days be dark and dreary.* " 

'^ No days would ever be dark and dreary to 
me so long as you love me ; and you do ? You 
really do, or you would never have chosen me." 

**0f course I do !" he answered, frankly; 
"but you are too sensitive, Daisy, dear; you 
Attach too much importance to trifles, to mere 
words and insignificant actions. A fellow can't 
be always spooning on his wife ; and, you know. 



hers: "your happiness is, and will always be, 
the first care of my life." His words, as he!^ 
spoke them, seemed to be of senous import; 
they were reasonable, kindly enough, and would 
have satisfied a common mind or a common 
love. But Daisy had neither ; her spirit wte 
so delicately organized, her affections so finely 
strung, that a cold breath, an indifferent look, 
set them vibrating till her very heart-strings 
seemed quivering with pain. Such natures as 
hers are rarely happy in this world ; they are 
constantly hurt and wounded, even by those 
who love them best. Men have the world's 
rough work to do, both mentally and physical- ~ 
ly ; and the nature of the ways they are com- 
pelled to tread renders them unfit to compre- 
hend the subtle tenderness of a woman's mind. 
They are so occupied by the material and intel- 
lectual world, they have no time to study the 
delicate affections ; hence men are so easily sat- 
isfied with what they see upon the surface. If 
there is a smile upon a woman's face, they nev- 
er think there can be a cloud upon her spirit. 
Those women are certainly the happiest who 
ignore the finer affections, and are content to 
take from the world what the world is willing to 
give them ; and whose ideas are confined to 
their visiting-list, their dress, their nursery, and 
an honorable commonplace husband by the fire- 
side. Who expects more will surely be disap- 
pointed ! It is not wise to stake a whole life's 
felicity and content on the frail affections of any 
human being — ten chances to one the stake is 
lost. Daisy Bourko was a living exemplifica- 
tion of Byron's words — 

" Love is of man's life a thing apart-* 
*Ti8 woman's sole existeuce." 

It certainly was hers ; and although she quite > 
understood and appreciated the tenderness of 
Dunstan's words, her heart was not satisfied. 
If it had shaped its feelings into words, it would 
have uttered some such sentiment as this: 
"Thou lovest not at all who reasonest so well." 

Dunstan seemed so anxious for her to ac- 
company him this evening, that she hastened 
up stairs to dress. She made herself look as 
charming as possible — as, indeed, it is a wom- 
an's duty always to do. She arrived at the 
house in very good spirits. Dunstan had prom- 
ised to dance the first waltz with her, and DaiT> 
sy's head and heart began to whirl upon the in- 
stant. Mabel was already there ; and they saw 
her dancing the third figure of the quadrille as 
they passed up the room. Daisy fancied — it 
might have been fancy — that a shade of annoy- 
ance crossed her face when she saw how Dun- 
stan was accompanied. When the quadrille 
was over, Mabel sauntered towards them on her 
partner's arm, looking her best and brightest. 
She exchanged greetings with them both ; then 
said, 

" Captain Mansell desires to be presented, to 
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quested the honor of Mrs. 6ourke*8 hand for the 
next waltz. Daisy smiled and glanced prondly 
at Danstan's face, as she answered, 

'<For the next waltz? Thank yon, I am 
engaged to my husband." 

** Por the Lancers, then ?" suggested the 
Captain. 

•* With pleasure," replied Daisy. While the 
two gentlemen exchanged a few words togeth- 
er, Mabel said to Daisy, 

« Mamma said you were ill, and could not 
come out to-night ; but I suppose you clflanged 
your mind ?" 

<< Yes," she answered ; *^ Dnnstan seemed so 
anxious for me to come, and I can not bear to 
say no to him." They stood chatting for a few 
minutes ; then the music struck up, and Dun- 
8tan and Daisy were soon spinning round in the 
midst of the waltzers. Mabel was furious. The 
*' Grande Duchesse" was the waltz of all oth- 
ers she liked to have with Dunstan herself. It 
was kept up with such spirit, too ; she thought 
they were never going to leave off. It was fin- 
ished at last ; and when Daisy drifted away into 
other hands Dunstan came to Mabel. She 
looked angry and out of temper, and began to 
teasd him in a satirical way, which she knew he 
could least bear. 

"The absurdity of dancing with your own 
wife, Dun! and so many other ladies in the 
room — it is positively ill-bred ! I don't know 
what people will think." 

"Nor I don't much care!" he answered. 
*' Daisy likes a waltz with me, poor little soul! 
it is not many things I can do for her ; and I'd 
dance with her again if she wished it." Here 
was a state of affairs ! It was an open rebel- 
lion! Mabel smoothed her ruffled brow and 
sighed gently, as the soft eyes glanced at him 
through the long lashes. 

*' Ah, Dun, you are in leading-strings — it is 
plain to see that ! but you must forgive me for 
being a little jealous of Daisy — ^you and I have 
always waltzed that waltz together until to- 
night. It will be a long time before I am quite 
reconciled to the loss of you." 

"Nonsense, Mab! you know too well that 

Daisy has more cause to be jealous of you than 

you of her." They rose up and walked down 

the room, and sat down in a little alcove at the 

end, and staid talking a long time, while Mrs. 

Grundy wandered up and down, and peered and 

peeped, and smiled significantly. There was 

somebody else, too, besides Mrs. Grundy, who 

watched with keener eyes. Mr. Denison had 

arrived, contrary to his wife's expectation, and 

had stood with a group of gentlemen in the 

doorway, looking on. He had seen every look, 

every action, from the first moment that Dun- 

Stan and Mabel met. After a time they rose 

from their seats and came down the room. A 

waltz struck up ; in a moment Dunstan's arm 

was round her, and they just about starting off, 

when Mr. Denison came towards them, smiling 

— ^not with that smile which greets a pleasant 

meeting, but with a sort of -^og's grin, which 

.<sy. 



generally masks a scowling spirit. He mid 
Dunstan exchanged courtesies as a pair of 
duellists might do before they committed mur- 
der. Mabel turned a shade paler^ and flutter 
ed her fan nervously, as she said, 

" I thought the House was expected to hare 
a late sitting to-night ?" 

"It is sitting still," he answered; "but I 
came away early, that I might have the pleas- 
ure of joining yon here. I thought I would give 
you an agreeable surprise." 

" The pleasure is so utterly unexpected, that 
I can hardly appreciate it," she answered. She 
turned to Dunstan, adding, " We shall lose on 
waltz if we don't make haste." As they were 
about to start again, Mr. Denison laid his haul 
upon her arm, and, addressing Dunstan, said, 

* * You will excuse me, I am sure, Mr. Bomke, 
but I do not approve of my wife's waltzing." 

"What!" said Dnnstan, good-hnmoredly, 
" not with so old a friend as I am ?" 

" Not even with so old a friend as you an^" 
rejoined Mr. Denison, bowing politely. 

"I wish Stuart Mill would consult me, I^ 
could give him a few hints on the snlgection ol 
women," said Mabel, darting a look of light- 
ning from her eyes. 

" We may have a petticoat Parliament one 
day, and then you ladies will have an opportimH 
ty of speaking for yourselves," said Dnnstan, 
trying to smooth matters. He saw theM wts 
ill-blood brewing between husband and wile— 
as we feel an oppression in the atmosphere long 
before the storm bursts. 

" I am sorry to interfere with jonr ptetsant 
little flirtation, Mabel," rejoined Mr. DenisoB, 
drawing her hand within his arm, " but I think 
yon had better accompany me home." 

"Why?" exclaimed Mabel, more staitkd 
by the quietness of his tone than she wonld 
have been by the stormy threats of anotiier 
man. 

"Because we leave town early to-moRDW 
morning for Lincolnshire — yon know, late boon 
and early rising don't agree with your constitu- 
tion." 

"You leave town so soon !" inquired Dun- 
stan, fearing something was wrong, yet scarce 
knowing what to think or what to fear; '*! 
fancied you always waited till the HonsB 
closed ?" 

"I do generally," replied Mr. Denison, 
" but circumstances have arisen which compel 
me to leave town earlier than usual." 

" In that case, good-bye," said Dunstan, 
clasping Mabel's hand tightly as he spoke, 
" and God bless you I Your wife and I have 
kno^vn one another all our lives, Mr. Denison," 
he added, " and the meeting and parting which 
would be too warm for mere acquaintances 
would be too cool for us old friends." 

" Give my love to Daisy, if I don't see her 
— tell her I will write to her soon," said Ma- 
bel, as she and her husband left the room to- 
gether. She dared not rebel — she knew that 
any little scone which might occur between 
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iie^ therfe W^ul4^)e a living scftTldal on the 
^^o^...; <ShB said adieu to their hostess in 
1^ tisuAlv-eharmihg manner, then entered the 
mBftgeiij'J iandy throwing herself back in the 
ja!!|^' choking with passion, exclaimed, 
/*4.Ho>Y .dare you treat me in this manner? 
[byydare yo^ insult me in this dastardly way ?'* 
f ".Bec^use^ I don't choose my name to be 
higg^d in the mire by any woman under the 
biv; and I will not have my wife's name coup- 
S(4with lilr: Dun Stan Bourke's until it is un- 
from mine I" 
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^8a, pbe'knew all ; yet when these words she read, 
an;|^.li?lt as though' upon her bow'd-down head 
Aad fallen a miBfery not known before." 
x^ **. ■ . 
ji^JjC'nERE's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

(ijySjhew them how we will." This is one of 
3«tiany truths " uttered by England's greatest 
Mb^nturies ago. It is a truth which we see 
juiijvted in some shape or way every day in 
fjgl^'^^^^- When we take our life in our own 
,j <ind attempt to cast it into a mould which 
[n\v of Crod and man forbids, there is sure 
a flaw somewhere : and in the hour of tri- 
when . success seems certain, the mould 
tS, our hopes are spilt upon the ground, 
i^eir miserable fragments alone can be 
j^'tl up again. . ' . 

'•oftEiv hftppeji's • that, when we are talking 
ly another'^' sins and follies, we are led 
, H*. Se^^how that man or woman is punish- 
llyle, this 'goe^.free I'f Because we do not 
'?^paih inflicted, we can't believe that it is 
^we fprget that while one suifers in the 
mother suffers in the spirit; while the 
^aqrc/s of the one are revealed to the world's 
fml^hh wounds of the other are concealed 
^n^^t. Those who had seen Mabel Denison 
y^[hjC olTher carriage, and enter her luxurious 
with her stately tread, rich in her youth 
eliness, might have been tempted to envy 
ey could not see the humbled spirit, 
and wounded, which beat beneath the 
ip6n her breast : if they had seen her go 
'*llic stairs an hour later, with her swollen 
_ £nd diamonds flashing on her arms and in 
_i7hair, they would have seen a living illustra- 
M^'f '^gilded misjerj" which they would not 
ftsB}r hiive forgottep-j ..Mabel Denison was al- 
WJ. in some part pantshed for her evil doings, 
tcrtj/ull punishment/s«:jk^ 

and Mrs. llcni^p^ went' down to their 
jSI *in Lincolnshire. ''•'../. 
^Tfije . long vacation cbmmenced a few days 
lt(y: than usual this ycnf,^nd Dunstan and 
tolsy.Bourke went doVvf^'fb ^pend a few weeks 
t.,Fenally. Dunjstira .was'^ogsrsssed with a 
gigin^ncasiness respecting' (la^r.. lie heard 
othiflg of her, except the ^^§lrQ- news slie 
i^(i herself in her. ]ett9raf^'A^ Daisy,, evei^ 
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[ word of which he eagerly devoured. It was 
something to learn that she was well, that the 
country was dull and uninteresting, that there 
was little or no visiting among their neighbors : 
this was all the information concerning herself 
that her letters contained. Dunstan's quick 
eye detected a constrained style in the whole 
composition, and he knew that her tongue was 
aching to speak what she dared not write. 
She was too wary to commit any thing to paper 
which might not be published to the whole 
world. He grew anxious ; and his anxiety as- 
Bumed many forms, yet none distinct enough to 
present a perfect shape, to which he could give 
a name. He was what is commonly called 
*^ out of sorts ;" he was oppressed mentally with 
that indescribably uncomfortable feeling which 
we call a presentiment that something was go- 
ing to happen ; he did not know what to fear, 
where to look for it, or how to prevent it. He 
rose up in the morning with a vague expecta- 
tion that he should hear some strange news, or 
that some strange thing would happen before 
the night ; but the sun rose and the sun set — 
the quiet days came to an end — and no new 
tidings came to Fenally. How often it falls 
out that while we are gaping abroad, watching 
and bemoaning the effects of a storm, a worse 
calamity breaks out at our own fireside, and 
lays our homes and our lives in ruins ! 

Dunstan was very tender and grave, very 
kind to Daisy ; she was more content and hap- 
py — she would have been happier if Mabel's 
face could have been blotted out of her mem- 

! ory. She and her husband took long walks 
together over the cliffs, sometimes wandering 
far a^ay into the country, or lounging on the 
sands \^y the sea-shore. Daisy saw that his 
mind wiis preoccupied, and attributed such pre- 
occupation to a very important case in whicl|( - 
he was deeply interested ; she chatted to hini» 
and tried to amuse him in every possible way. 
She was always ready to devote herself to him, 

! to ride, to walk, to play games, or do any other 
thing he desired. He generally liked her to 
read to him in the evening, while he reclined 
on the sofa; if he wanted music, she would 
play to him till her fingers ached, while he 
lounged in his chair '* thinking." If she had 
loved him less, and been less eager to please 
him, it would perhaps have been better for 
them both. There are some men who require 
a little matrimonial excitement to act as an ir- 
ritant or stimulant to their passions, which 
might otherwise get sluggish and slow. When 
a woman is too easily satisfied, a man is apt to 
forget the necessity of pleasing. Mabel's vary- 
ing humors wore far more suitable to Dunstan's 
temperament than Daisy's unvarying affection ; 

I indeed he missed the sauce piquante which was 
always, served up at his life's banquet when 
Mabel was mistresjs of the feast. Between him 
an4,-.Daisy ih'ei^ cbuld be no animated discns- 
-^ flint-andr8,t^e).'spark-striking process. 
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judgment and adopted hU opinions on the in- 
atant. Now a little contradiction was as ncc- 
essar; for the development of Dnnstan's gpiric 
as athletic exercises are for the development of 
men's muscles. One moming the; started as 
usaal for their constilational nalk, and Dunstan 
was very boaily propoundinR his opinions and 
theories on men and things by the way. Bai- 
By, of course, listened nilb ptofound reepccl to 
nil he said — perhaps it should be called /leating 
rather Ihau lislening ; for thongh she ansnered 
"yes,""Qo,"or "indeed I" at proper seasons, 
her aiod was otherwise occupied ; she nas 
looking in his face, thinking how handsome he 
was, and wliat a beautiful linge the snulight 
gave to his complexion. She assented amiably 
to some ontragoouB opinion he was ottering, 
when he stopped suddenly, stamped his foot 
upon the gravel, eiclairaing, 

"For God's sake, child, have an opinion of 
your own for once ! I have done nothing but 
contradict myself foe the lost half-hoar, in the 
hopes of being contradicted at last. I do wish 
you would not always agree with me in that 
absurdly ridiculous way I" 

" But I always shall," replied Daisy, open- 
ing her great eyes wide in astonishment. "I 
try to agree with yon always." 

"Then I wish yon always wouldn't," said 
Dunstan, irritably; "it is rather a treat to be 
cun trad ic ted sometimes." 

The idea of a man finding fault with his 
wife for agreeing with his sentimenls^inc 
licing absolutely annoyed because she was indis- 
posed to quarrel with bim— was quite a 
feature in human nature to Daisy's astonished 
eyes. They walked silently homeward the rest 
of the way; both were buried in their own 
thoughts, Daisy facing by no means inclined to 
talk, and feeling slightty wounded, considering 
that she had been unjustly snubbed. In the 
evening of that day Kenneth French arrived 
from London, and dined and slept at Fcnally. 
In the dask of the evening the two young men 
ttrolled out into the garden, and sanntered up 
nnd down (he gravel path, puffing away at their 
I'igars like a pair of animated chimney-pots. 
Tliis was the first time they had met, to have 
snj confidential talk together, since that moon- 
light walk upon the sands, when, to a certain 
extent, each became aware of the state of the 
heart of the other ; the conversation they had 
ilicn indnlgcd in nas full in the minds of both 
ns they walked together now. Each felt as 
I hoagh there had been some awkward misun- 
ilerstanding between them, when there realty 
iiad been nothing of the kind. They stopped 
fir a moment in their monotonous walk, and, 
leaning their arms upon the low parapet wall, 
looked seaward and watched the moon rising 
and tinging the curling wares with silver. 
Dunstan broke the ice, and planged into the 
matter which occupied both their minds. 

" I say, Ken, old fellow," he exclaimed, " I 
suppose yon were rather surprised to hear how 
tilings had famed out — so dilfcrenlly to what , 



either yon or I expected (and bad good reason : 
to expect at that time) they would." 

" Well, yes ; I. must own I 'vaa rather snr-„- 
prised," replied Kenneth, slowly, os though ho. , 
weighed his words as they fell, nnd staring onl^. 
towards the sea as though he bad some speci^'i 
object in keeping bis eyes fixed upon the far-r- 
thest point of vision. 

"And angry, too?" said DuuBtan, inqitiltjil- 
ingly. "Don't say that; I should he sorry if* 
I thought you owed me a gnidge, Ken." . 

"I owe you a grudge?" replied Kemiellj.;,' 
throwing his arm over Danstan's shoulder li/' 
irae hoy fashion; "no, no, old man, I ani.Bbt";! 
such a dog in the manger as to envy my Iriett^tj] 
the thing I can't possess myself 1" ,\ ^^■ 

"You are a generous felloiv, Ken I" ,sald.i' 
Dunslao, and tha two friends clasped inpA^,, 
warmly. i\'"-\ 

"Not at all," ha answered ; "I do not j^JlA'' 
I would hove won her if I could, oven ngij^uuV 
would hare won somebody else. God kuplfl^f 
be added, looking hard in Dnnacan's face) -fijh^r, 
I fancy the odds have gone dead against q^fdth, A; 

can not all win exactly what wc want ; aiflVi V ' 
long as she is bappy / don't care a atran^V IJt ' 
know you won her in a fair and honest iffilJi 
tbongh I have wondered, and I do stitl woftd|^y^ 
how it came about; but I don'l n ' " " 

old man." ,-., 

"If you did, I coald not te<l yon," rfinneU', 
Dunstan, his thoughts flying hack to tb^ % 
of his strangely sudden engagement. ''Cj 
little Daisy I" ha added, with a hBlf-sigli,^ 
is too good for me. She should nevi 
sorrow if I could shield her from ii. 
to make her bappy, at least, bnt ive 
sometimes blandering foots. Ken ; lai 
if I have taken the right way." Tlien h^ 

ed anxious to change the conrerEutioc, an , 

ed, quickly, "Were you as much surprint-Ay 
hear of Mabel's marriage as of mine?" .." ■Tr.t 

"No," replied Kenneth; "I knew Mr _ 
son was a rich man ; so the mocivo of thj* 
riagc explains itself." 
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e rather hard upon poor Mab^V^^il 
'"IPWk 

"Thank God, nol I fancyl was mil^«^'v 
hind yon, Dunl" answered Kenneth, i '' '- ' ' 
satisfaction, smiling as he spoke. 

"I don't think Mab has done much goa4*'W^ 
herself in this confounded marriage," said Siu^b.' 
Stan, moodily, as he knocked the ashes fraid lAl ' 
cigar. ■■■'.■■/ 

"Ah!" exclaimed Ken, sloivly Edndimfv-' 
whiff of smoke from bis bearded lips, and. in-* 
vesting the single interjection 'lith a peculi^f, ' 
emphasis that Kenneth Frencli alone coiild' 
give it. _ ' 

"You remember, Ken," continued Dunstan, 
"I never liked that fellow Denisc 
prejudiced against bim, Mrs. Beresford n 
say; butho has justified my iU-opinion—' 
turned out a perfect fiend," 
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"It is a pity he don't go back to blazes," re- 
plied Ken ; ** his beautiful wife would be a popu- 
lar queen in that warm, livelj place. Bj-the- 
bj, though," he added, quickly, as though fear- 
ing his hard words might annoy Dnnstan, ''I 
'don't think I ever saw Mrs. Denison looking 
'more beautiful than she did that day when I 
met yon both together at the Rose Show. She 
^liid not seem to be suffering from her gilded pill 
^en, at anyjate." 

.'; **No; she is so passionately fond of flowers 

'•.•^and, yon know, her husband was fishing in the 

, Mbrih" replied Dnnstan, the color slowly mount- 

.* m'g even to the roots of his hair. He remember- 

'. vif the day well, and how annoyed he and Mabel 

'lad been when they first saw Kenneth French 

|l§nding before them ; and the annoyance did 

}tt«t cease when he attached himself persistently 

:; pb thetn for the rest of their visit * * Queer idea, 

**jA4^ meeting there, wasn't it ?" he added. 

V l^>*!ftather," answered Ken ; " but I fancied I 

^I£»^ find you lingering near the flowers — like 

'•JjibveSimong the roses.'" 

*4;*^l|pHnd us?" said Dnnstan, in some snr- 

' Ijri^ ; " I thought our meeting was purely ac- 

^deaial !" 

•*f^h no ! I had been looking after you for 

f^bovr or more," replied Kenneth. 
_. ypow on earth did you know we were 
r^f!' asked Dnnstan. 
^^*^9isy told me — " began the matter-of-fact 

••J* •'^rod how the deu — !" exclaimed Dunstan : 
'-rjft^FfBttqg himself, he added, '^how could she 
, -yli^Hliny thing about it ?" 
;i^nj^a.t is easily explained," answered Ken- 
V ^fhj^** I was here, you know, at Penally the 
/^ApTyVore ; and while we were at luncheon a 
■, Mte^ame from Mrs. Denison to Daisy — ^I may 
'/•ftA -^jeft* Daisy ' still. Dun, mayn't I?" 

n her what yon like," he answered, im- 

tly, ** only go on." 

4f Well, there's nothing to go on about," re- 

^ pAdJftCenneth, rather at a loss to account for 

,*£^n8^n'8 impatience; "only Mabel said yon 

^^B^V^ng to escort her to the flower-show next 

»' ^-Shat's all." 

^•^f^AoQ. my wife thought she would send yon 

*t$ lao]c after us, and see that we behaved like 

^Oo4* children? very kind of her, Tm sure!" 

Ali«Dunstan, with a forced laugh which grated 

'•MTjItehneth's ear. 

• % >CYou don't think that," he answered, fling. 
fft^ the end of his cigar over the wall, while his 
'.cIcflCt blue eye shot forth a gleam of lightning as 
iyf Apoke ; ' * whatever yon may think of me, you 
W6uld not accuse your wife of setting a spy upon 
jjdpl" Dunstan did not observe the dangerous 
light in Kenneth's eye, as he answered, care- 
^p8Bly, 

" Oh, of conrse not ; no more than I should 
accuse myself of setting a spy on her. But 
women are queer creatures, Ken," he added, 
relapsing into his old tone ; " and Daisy might 
^jealous of Biabel — there's no telling." 
? **/ trnst in God she never will !" exclaimed 
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Kenneth from the bottom of his heart; and 
Dunstan devoutly responded, 

"Amen!" 

" Mabel Denison would be a dangerous rival 
to any woman," added Kenneth, " and I be- 
lieve she would put the curse of Cain upon the 
soul of a man." 

" How absurdly we are talking !" said Dun- 
stan ; " as though either you or I were in any 
danger from poor Mabel's fascinations! Ton 
always hated her." 

" Well, that's a strong word," said Kenneth, 
reflectively, "but I fancy I always did. I 
thought her selfish, cold, and heartless. I'm a 
tolerably good shot, and my opinions, as well as 
my bullets, generally hit the bull's-eye." 

Dunstan winced under Kenneth's strongly- 
expressed opinion of Mabel, but he did not ven- 
ture to deny it ; he only said, 

"I think yon are hard upon her. I have 
always had, and shall always retain, a great 
regard for Mabel Denison. I don't think one 
ever really forgets a woman he has once loved, 
be she good, bad, or indifferent — ^married or sin- 
gle. I think yon will agree with me there ?" 

"Yes, thoroughly," replied Kenneth; "but 
then, you know, there are so many and such 
different ways of remembering." 

The drawing-room window was thrown open, 
and Esther came out to tell them tea was wait- 
ing. Very sad and pale the young girl looked 
in her sombre dress. To the eye of a stranger 
the slight mourning figure would have seemed 
to cast a gloom over the house ; but it was not 
so — hers was a sweet and welcome presence 
there. She never obtruded her own grief on 
other people — on the contrary, she was every 
body's friend and comforter. She was one of 
those pure, unselfish creatures — whom we still 
meet with even in the nineteenth century of this 
work-a-day world — who trample down their 
own sorrows, forget their own crosses, and help 
other people to bear theirs ; doing all things 
that one kindly, sympathetic human soul can 
do for another. Mrs. Bourke could not bear 
the idea of parting with her, though she had 
consented to let her accompany Daisy when she 
and Dunstan returned to town, and remain with 
them for a month or two — they were such great 
friends she thought, and the change would do 
Esther good. 

Dunstan was not quite himself all the eyen- 
ing; he was put out. Daisy knew of his visit 
to the Rose Show, and yet had never mention- 
ed it to him. Why was that ? She had talk- 
ed to Kenneth about it, that was certain ; then 
why had she been silent on the subject to him ? 
He never thought to remind himself of his own 
reticence to her/ He felt annoyed and angry 
with Kenneth, whose conversation had that 
evening been especially calculated to rub his 
spirit all the wrong way. He was by no means 
satisfied with Daisy either ; but he said nothing ; 
he gave no utterance to b\&dMft«'QMtsQX« '^&&^:n». 
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words from the lips, bat when once uttered, 
tliey take shape and form, and present a tangi- 
ble subject that can be grappled with, exorcised, 
or laid to rest ; but when we shut our enemy in 
our own heart, it works silently, though it works 
in the dark — no kindly explanatory word can ex- 
orcise or lay it at peace, for it is inyisible and 
unknown ; but the day comes when it will rise 
up, reveal itself, and destroy its jailer. 

The next morning Kenneth left by an early 
train to return to Aldershot, and Dunstan start- 
ed an hour later for a bachelor friend's shooting- 
box, about thirty miles off, where he was to re- 
main for a few days. 

"You will not be dull here," Dunstan said ; 
**you know you will hare my mother and Es- 
ther French — besides the rabbits down in the 
sand-burrows — to keep you company." 

"Ah !" said Daisy, smiling, "when I was a 
child I used to think the rabbits knew every 
thing — the curious, bright -eyed, frightened 
things ! But, talking of my being dull, I am 
always dull anywhere when you are away ; and 
I'd quite as soon be alone as with other people 
— indeed, rather ; for when I am by myself I 
can think of you so much better." 

" You will soon grow out of that, little Dai- 
sy," he answered; "time generally gives a 
cold shower-bath to all these pretty sentimen- 
talities. But I dare say you will be a little dull ; 
it is a pity your old confidential flame Kenneth 
couldn't stay to keep you company while I am 
away." 

" The dear old Ken !" said Daisy, smiling 
affectionately, "he would be better than no- 
body ; but even he would not make up for your 
absence." 

"Then remember the feast you've got in 
prospect," rejoined Dunstan; "you have not 
forgotten Mabel's promise to send you a box of 
books, poetry and prose works of those quaint 
old authors whose works you don't meet with 
every day ?" 

" Oh, I shall amuse myself well enough, I 
dare say !" rejoined Daisy; "perhaps I may 
amuse myself so well, that I shall be even sorry 
to see you come back !" 

"I am willing to run the risk," laughed 
Dunstan. "Sec, the trap's at the door; so 
good-bye, little one; take care of yourself." 
He stooped down and kissed her as he spoke, 
but she could not bear to part with him so 
easily ; she wound her arms round his neck, and 
said, in a half- whisper, 

"Kiss me once more, dear; kiss me as 
though you loved me with all your heart — with 
all your soul ! I am so loath for you to go I 
I feel as though you would never kiss me 
again." 

He laughed, called her a "silly goose,*' 
pinched her cheek, and said good-bye in ear- 
nest. She went out into the garden, leaned over 
the low wall, and watched him and waved her 
hand, and he waved his back again, until he 
was out of sight. She kept her eyes the way he 
Iiad gone long after he had passed from her 



view, as though he had left his last smile print- 
ed on the air. 

In the evening the promised box of books 
arrived from Mrs. Denison ; and with it came 
a letter, longer, more amusing, and more afieo- 
tionate than usual. While Mrs. Bourke sat at 
a small side-table at one end of the room em- 
broidering a smoking-cap for her darling son, 
Esther and Daisy busied themselves unpacking 
and looking over the list of books just received. 
Among them was one — "The School-master,** 
by Boger Ascham — which Daisy bad been long- 
ing to read, having heard what a delidously 
quaint, amusing work it was. 

"There! I have made my choice for the' 
night, Etty.** she said ; "I wonder if you will 
find any thing serious enough to please you.** 

" I have found one already,** replied Esther, 
taking up a volume of the " Sermons of Cele- 
brated Divines, selected and arranged by the 
Keverend Samuel Lysons.'* " I know Mr. Ly- 
sons; he preached h^re, and created quite %, 
sensation in Netby once. I am sure anyttiing 
he thought worth collecting must be well wbrtlf 
my reading." *' • 

" Oh, and here is another production of theT 
same author, * Claudia and Pndeus; a Tale 
of the early Christians in Gloucester* — vciy, 
learned it looks, too ; perhaps you would, likd 
that as well.'* Mrs. Bourke proposed that'th^' 
should read aloud to amuse her, but BaliQ^^ 
said, ' , 

"No, we'll talk instead, mater dear%rtii% 
had adopted Dunstan's way of addressing 'Us. 
mother — " that will be best ; it is qnite am fir 
suit to our intelligence to suppose we md|^IK 
driven to reading for our amusement — ^yfMde9i 
I hate reading aloud!" ^' < 

"But, my dear child, I have heard yo» rea!^ 
to Dunstan by the hour 1" said Mrs. Bourke. 

" Ah, yes ; but I don't mind doing w)ia| \ 
hate if it pleases him," said Daisy ; andlMv: 
Bourke knew that her boy was loved as he de- 
served to be loved at last. They alwaya ifpt 
early hours at Eenally, and this night tl^ tfi- 
tired to their rooms earlier than usual. DMsy 
liked to be alone. She could think of him ^ 
loved best then, and let her thoughts reveaitlkeiK 
selves in her eyes, on her lips ; or if a pet word 
or tender phrase escaped her, there was nO'oile 
to observe it, and ask her "What she was^y- 
ing ?" She pattered about her room for a l^ng 
time ; then shook down her hair, snooded ikny 
for the night, put on her warm dressing-gown, 
curled herself up in a deliciously comfortable 
chair, and prepared to enjoy her book. She had 
been reading for about half an hour, and, turning 
a leaf to go on to the following page, she found t 
letter placed wide open between the pages. "& 
stared her in the face — she could .not avoid see- 
ing it. It was in her husband's handwriting, 
dated a year ago, and addressed to Mabel Beres- 
ford ! It was written with all the passionate fer- 
vor and coloring of love in its strong, wild might; 
all the rich fullness of his soul was poured oat 
there ; irrevocably stamped there in black and 
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white, blinding poor Daisy's eyes ! There was 
— there coald be no mistake — the mute cry of 
one human soul lifting its life, and its whole 
life's love, yearningly to another. Never before 
had such glowing words, flowing hot and strong 
from a man's heart, met Daisy's eyes, or stirred 
her senses. She knew now that she had dream- 
ed such love might be. She knew now what 
she had missed — what she had always been 
looking for in Danstan's kind eyes, and had 
never found ! Never, even in the moments of 
his tendercst affection, had she gathered a grain 
of this passionate love ! How could she ? it 
had all been given to Mabel a year ago ! 
Again she read the fatal letter through. She 
recognized it now ; she knew it was the cry of 
Danstan's living soul to Mabel's dead' heart I 
All this love, this passion, this longing was for 
Mabel ! It was all hers a year ago I Was it 
hers still? Even as Daisy looked upon those 
passionate words which her husband had address- 
ed to another woman, a sentiment of pity rose 
within her — pity for him. What despair, what 
misery he must have felt, to have loved and lost 
like this ! For the moment Daisy forgot her- 
iself— her vision was filled with one image only. 
She saw nothing but him — the man who had 
£lled her life from childhood upward — cast 
.down moaning in anguish for the loss of an- 
other's love ! That picture faded, and she saw 
l^rself married — Dunstan's wife ? Again and 
:^igain she asked herself the mental question, 
"." Why did he marry me ? why did he let me 
think he loved me? Mabel was his life, his 
joy, his love — what, then, am I ? If he gave 
linbel so much, what has he given to me ?" 
Her.'heart told her plainly enough that all the 
sentiment she had received was but the dead 
asjies of his affections — no more resembling the 
living thing than the crashed rose-leaves whose 
sweet perfume has been distilled, all stolen 
.a\yay, resemble the full-blown, perfect rose. No 
tQprs came to her eyes; her heart was filled 
with no great pain. She was simply stanned ; 
she cpuld not feel every thing at once. She shiv- 
ered with cold — her very marrow seemed frozen. 
She crept into her bed at last, and lay there 
quiet, with bright, wide-open eyes staring at the 
darkness. There seemed to be written there 
in large red letters the story of Dunstan's love. 
She could read it as plainly as Daniel at Bel- 
Bhazzar's feast read the writing of God's angel 
on the wall. Once her thoughts took shape, 
and she murmured, half-aloud, while her small 
hands twined despairingly together, 

"What shall I do? what can I do? His 
soul is hers — his body only is mine. How can 
ive drag on ? I, a living woman, tied to a dead 
man — dead to me, living to her I" 

The. brigti^^ eyes stared at the darkness till 
the day disg^sed it; and when the sunlight 
streamed iii upon her she turned away and hid 
her /ace. 

**0h, if I could die! if I could only die!" 
for Daisy knew that not all the suns in heaven 
could ever brighten up her life again. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

SICK AT HEABT. 

" Sorrow conceal'd, like an oven stopp'd, 
Doth burn the heart to cmders." 

"My dear child, what is the matter? you 
look as white as a ghost, and your hands are 
like marble !" This was Mrs. Bourke's first 
greeting to Daisy when she made her appear- 
ance in the morning; and well Daisy's looks 
justified such a greeting. Her eyes seemed 
unnaturally large and bright and sunken, with 
dark rims surrounding them, and her face look- 
ed as thoagh every particle of color had died 
out of it. Truly there is nothing like sharp 
mental strife for marring God's work ; it outdoes 
even time in its effects, and will do as much 
damage in a single night as would be wrought 
by time in a dozen years. 

"You do look ill, Daisy!" rejoined Esther, 
scrutinizing her friend's countenance. 

" I am not ill," replied Daisy, stooping to 
exchange a kiss with Mrs. Bourke, " but I have 
not slept well ; and if I did sleep, I had bad 
dreams." 

"Ah, that accounts for your haggard appear- 
ance," replied Mrs. Bourke ; "a bad dream, 
while it lasts, is every bit as painful as reality, 
and, I think, affects the nervous system quite as 
much. Dreams are strange things : all the in- 
genuity and wisdom of man has failed to dis- 
cover their why and wherefore." 

" If we could only fathom dreams," rejoined 
Etty, " we should soon fathom the mystery of 
life and death, and many other mysteries which 
are unfathomable now." 

"Give me some coffee, please," said Daisy, 
taking her place at table, "and we will discuss 
the theory of dreams afterwards." She smiled 
as she was speaking, but her smile might have 
been cut out of a stone ; it was not spirit- 
wrought, as her smiles generally were. Mrs. 
Bourke accepted "bad dreams" as an excuse 
for Daisy's changed face ; but Etty knew better 
long before the day had passed. She had never 
seen her friend Daisy in such an odd mood ; 
she was neither grave nor gay, sad nor sorrow- 
ful ; only fitful and strange. She laughed when 
there was no occasion for laughing, and seem- 
ed ready to cry when there was no cause for 
tears. That day passed, and others followed it, 
but Daisy's old self made no reappearance. 
The two friends talked and chatted, worked 
'and walked, did all the usual business of their 
lives ; but there was a change somewhere — a 
change that was recognized by Esther's sym- 
pathetic spirit, rather than revealed to her sight. 
Daisy evidently exerted herself to avoid at- 
tracting attention ; but there was a hungry, de- 
spairing look in her eyes that never left them, '' 
and the same stony smile came ever and anon 
to her lips. Etty felt instinctively that there 
was something wrong with Daisy, and puzzled 
herself in vain to discover what. Sometimes 
Daisy assumed her old merry ways ; bat ftve?3L 
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which moved her friend far more to tears than 
pleasure. She who used to be so gratefal for, 
and to respond so readily to any sign of sym- 
pathy or affection, seemed suddenly to shrink 
away from and repulse any show of tenderness 
towards her. 

One morning Daisy was talking in a wild, 
reckless strain, when Esther put her arms round 
her, and said, looking earnestly on her face, 
** There is something wrong with you, Daisy 
dear — what is it ? I can not bear to see you 
unhappy without knowing why." 

" IJnhappy ! who told you I was unhappy ?" 
said Daisy, bristling up defiantly. 

"I know it, dear," replied Esther; "I see 
it written on your face as plainly as if it were 
printed upon paper." 

"What — what!" whispered Daisy, with a 
curious look in her eyes ; " yon see what writ- 
ten on my face ?" 

"That something troubles you," replied 
Esther, "that you are unhappy — and I want 
to know what it is. You have no sister, Daisy 
dear — do treat me as one : tell me what has 
changed you so." Esther's soft eyes looked so 
tenderly sympathetic that Daisy shrank from 
their earnest gaze, saying, in a piteous, child- 
like way, 

"Don't ask me, please ; and, oh, Etty dear, 
don't look sorry ! don't look as though you cared 
for me — I can't bear it! I can't bear it !" The 
last words sank almost to a wail, and Daisy 
rushed away to her own room, locked herself 
iR, and remained there for the rest of the morn- 
ing. 

In the evening of that day the two friends 
were seated together in the twilight ; Daisy 
had thrown herself on the hearth-rug, her arms 
and head resting wearily on Etty's knees. She 
bad been complaining of pains in her head and 
throbbing at the temples, as though the veins 
were bursting. She could not sleep at night, 
but would lie awake thinking — thinking in a 
wild, weird fashion — till her brain seemed 
swollen and heavy; but she did not tell Etty 
that. A drop of ppison seemed to have en- 
tered into her blood, into her very thoughts, and 
was fermenting and working upon her in more 
ways than one. 

"How is it that you have complained of 
headache for the last few days?" said Etty; 
"you never used to be subject to attacks of this 
kind." 

"No," replied Daisy, with that light laugh 
which jarred so on Etty's ear ; " but you know 
every thing must have a beginning, and an end 
too, thank God ! — and the end won't come soon 
enough for some of us." 

" It will come in God's good time tons all," 
rejoined Etty, gravely. 

" But some people get tired of living sooner 
than others," said Daisy : " life is such sad up- 
hill work to some of us. I think it is a pity we 
can not lie down and die when we are tired, 
just as we lie down to sleep. Do you think 
that death is such a very terrible thing, Etty ?" 
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Daisy's large questioning eyes were fixed,^ 
she spoke, on her friend's face with a strai 
ly searching look. 

" No," replied Esther ; " to a good Christ 
Daisy, I don't think death has any terrorsi 
all. Of course, it is hard for any of us to 1< 
the world we have lived in, where we 
loved and been loved, even though we have 
fered. While we are here, our sympathies 
our affections are like the earth, earthy ; b 
suppose a time comes when these things wi 
out. I don't think my dear father was b 
to go ; and I begin to look forward, even n 
to the time when I shall see him again 
walk with him in heaven." 

"Where is heaven, Etty? Have you 
least idea where heaven resdly is ?" asked 
sy, earnestly. '* I often try to make it out, 
I can't." 

"There are so many things we 'can*t 
out' in this world," answered Etty; "ba 
suppose God will make all plain in the next, 
I don't trouble myself about these things." 

" No ; but these things trouble me,*' repl: 
Daisy. " We know heaven must be aomew. 
and I shut my eyes and send my thongbts 
to find it ; but they come back, and I am nc 
the wiser." 

" Well," replied Etty, reflectively, "I beli€ 
that wherever God is, there is heaven. But^ 
tell you the truth, Daisy, I have never thou( 
of these things in a material way ; it seems' 
me a sort of irreligion to give to God a loi 
habitation, and to try to trace out heaven as ij 
search for distant countries, as though it wert 
geographical spot that our weak sense conld m 
cover or conceive." J 

Daisy was silenced for the time, and pnisql 
that question no farther. The conversatii 
drifted away to other matters ; but while tf 
were talking of one thing, her thoaghts won 
ramble on to another. Danstan was expect 
home on the next day, and Daisy longed fi 
and yet dreaded, his return. How could 8 
look him in the face with this dreadful seci 
lurking in her heart ? She would never let hi 
know she had found it — never ! Esther ma 
some allusion to his return, and, scrutinizi 
Daisy's face, said, 

"You are certainly far from well now, I> 
sy, but you will be all right when Danst 
comes back — there is nothing wrong betwe 
you two, dear?" 

" No," she answered, quickly ; " what coi 
be wrong ? He is so good and noUe, and- 
love him dearly. If there ever should be s 
thing wronjg, it will be my fault — all my fiinll 
remembe/ that." She was always so afn 
lest a shadow of blame in any matter shoi 
ever rest on him. 

Though Daisy conducted herself with to 
rable rationality before other people, when i 
was alone her thoughts seemed to take leave 
her senses, and dash themselves wildly and ' 
spairingly abroad. She seized evei^ oppoi 
miy oi e^ea^Vfx^ ^tQ\£L Q^her peoples* eyes, i 
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wandering about alone. The one thing per- 
plexed her — how should she — how could she 
live her kfe out knowing what she knew now ? 
She tried to look forward calmly and quietly on 
the face of the future, but it had suddenly be- 
come a blank ; she could see nothing but empty 
years, empty days, empty hours. Their lives 
might flow on side by side, eye answering eye, 
lip answering lip — but the soul answering never 
at all ! Her thoughts gave some dreary touch- 
es to the picture her spirit painted of the days 
to come, and her heart grew heavy, and full of 
the salt tears that never reached her eyes — 
they kept always dry and unnaturally bright. 

Daisy rose up early the next morning and 
walked briskly up and down the garden path, 
that the air might bring the color to her cheeks, 
that Dunstan might not notice that she looked 
wan and ill as other people said. It was a mel- 
ancholy - looking morning : the leaves of the 
dead summer lay shrivelled upon the ground, 
and the skeleton-trees, lifting their brown bare 
arms in the air, looked as if they ought to be 
buried out of sight, as other dead things are. 
The cold autumn wind that came rushing over 
the sea seemed to be sweeping through her 
heart, chilling and killing the youth and hope 
that were tliere. She sat down upon the old 
seat where she and Dunstan had sat many times 
and oft in the days gone by, and tried to con- 
jure up in her mind's eye a glimpse of the old 
days — ^how he had spoken, what he had said, 
how he had looked as the sun shone upon his 
liandsome face — but she could not ; it was all 
gray and gloomy — the very sunlight was dead. 

Dunstan came home in time for dinner. Dai- 
sy received him just as usual — at least she tried 
to receive him so ; if there was any difference 
in her manner he did not notice it. He was in 
one of his old gay, careless moods, very merry 
and full of anecdote. Esther took advantage 
of a leisure moment during the evening to tell 
him that Daisy was not well ; that she had been 
seriously uneasy about her. Dunstan marched, 
in his thorough-going, straightforward way, up 
to where Daisy was sitting at the far end of the 
room, took her hands in his, and, looking in- 
quiringly on her face, said, 

** What is the matter, little one ? Etty says 
you are ill." 

"It is her fancy," replied Daisy; "I am 
quite well." 

" You look so," he answered ; " I don't think 
I ever saw my little Daisy look more blooming. 
You are frighted with false fire this time, Etty," 
he added, addressing her. The compliment con- 
tained in his words, which at one time would 
have sent the light dancing into Daisy's eyes, 
failed now : " He is too easily satisfied," she 
thought ; " there was no love in his voice — ^his 
very kiss was cold." He was only kind and 
tender; this would have satisfied her at one 
time, but not now. 

It was not very long before Dunstan saw that 
his wife was really changed ; she could not al- 
ways dissemble. It is easy enongh for men ox 



women either to carry on a perpetual masquer- 
ade before the world's eyes ; but however much 
they may try to preserve the character at home, 
there are times when the mask will slip aside 
and show the haggard spirit beneath — ^it can not 
be always worn. The man in the iron mask, 
they say, wore his disguise for a lifetime — ^but 
it was not self-adjusted, it was clasped upon his 
face by stranger hands ; but the mask of flesh 
and blood shifts and changes with every pas- 
sionate throb, every varying impulse, and some- 
times falls off entirely. 

Daisy and Dunstan Bourke returned to town, 
accompanied by Etty French, who was to re- 
main their gnest for a month or two. Daisy 
was glad to be home again ; she had been so 
happy there, and she had a vague feeling that, 
as the pestilential breath poisons the air and 
clings to the roof and rafters, and lingers upon 
the walls of a house long after the fever has de- 
parted, so might the memory of old happy days 
cling also to her once happy little home, and 
give back faintly the perfume of old joys — as 
the dead leaves long retain and give out the 
sweet scent of the rose. But the dark life seem- 
ed to meet her as she crossed the threshold; 
and she walked through the rooms in a dull, 
mechanical way, touching first one thing, then 
another — but all seemed different. Something 
was gone from the house — ^gone from her heart 
— and she knew she should never find the lost 
love again. Dunstan watched her narrowly, 
trying to discover the why and the wherefore of 
the change that had come over her. He had 
talked to Esther upon the subject, but she was 
not wiser than himself; she could give him no 
information, except that she had observed the 
change in Daisy the day after the box of books 
arrived from Mrs. Denison. He ransacked them 
over one by one, but found nothing there to en- 
lighten him. lie appealed to Daisy's self, but 
she only laughed, and said there was nothing 
wrong with her. "What could be wrong," she 
added, with that wild glitter in her eyea, " while 
you love me, as of course you do ? and I dare 
say you would even swear you never loved any 
body half so well !" She broke away from him 
with a laugh that chilled his blood, and brought 
to his mind strange whispers which he had heard 
years ago, and long forgotten. But he scouted 
the idea — he would not allow an idea so terri- 
ble to possess his mind ; and he tried to discover 
some other explainable cause for Daisy's fitful 
ways. Was it possible that Kenneth French 
could have any thing to do with it? This 
thought, having once taken possession of his 
mind, would not give way to any other ; he tried 
to reason it away, to forget it. He reproached 
himself for allowing a whisper to rise np in his 
mind against his old friend Ken, who was the 
soul of honor. But though he buried the 
thought, it was not dead — it lay coiled up in bis 
heart, alive and palpitating still. 

The relations between Dunstan and Daisy 

seemed to be considerably changjed. DttA^^^ 

. w\vo Yift^ «\"« V3^\«.^'ti vi Vql\ ^Wklts^^*^ 
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fection, so demonstrative in her love, was sad- 
dened or softened down — she was the very ghost 
of her old self. Her caressing ways had disap- 
peared, and the sweet mouth no longer lifted it- 
self wooingly to he kissed and give back willing 
kisses in return. Dunstan knew now that, dur- 
ing the few short months she had been his wife, 
life had become very pleasant to him, and the 
miss of her soft, loving tenderness ^as like the 
loss of sunshine to him. In proportion as she 
had slackened in her demonstrations to him, ho 
had increased in his to her ; but whenever he 
kissed her now she rarely responded — she only 
submitted, and sometimes shrank away with a 
wild look of pain, as though his lips burned her. 
He only saw — he knew nothing of what prompt- 
, ed — the shrinking away ; but Daisy had allow- 
ed her mind to dwell so long on one subject, 
that whenever Dunstan approached her she saw 
the shadow of Mabel's face between them as 
plainly as she saw her o^vn in the glass ; and 
whenever he looked upon her, she wondered 
what sort of expression his eyes wore when they 
fell on Mabel's face I If she had only acted 
like her old frank self— shown him the letter, 
and told him all she felt, all she feared — so 
much misery might have been spared them 
both ! 

Mabel had returned to town. She and Dun- 
stan met almost as frequently as before ; she 
managed that it should be so — he knew noth- 
ing whatever of Mr. Denison's feeling towards 
him ; even in their last inten'iew together at 
Mrs. Gordon's dance, he merely thought he was | 
an ill-mannered bear, and that was all. It did 
not suit Mabel's purpose to tell him of the little 
passage-at-arms which had happened between 
her husband and herself. 

Dunstan took Mabel into his confidence re- ! 
specting Daisy, and expressed his anxiety in 
unmistakably affectionate terms, but Mabel only 
laughed and said, 

*'I always told you that Daisy had a queer 
temper, but you never would believe it : you're 
beginning to see it now." 

** Temper!" exclaimed Dunstan ; ^^ but she 
looks fearfully ill, Mab ; the very expression of 
her face has changed." 

**I dare say," replied Mabel ; "a very little 
will have a great effect that way. I don't mind 
speaking to you frankly about Daisy, Dun ; you 
know she is almost my sister." i 

** And my wife — remember that !" said Dun- 
stan, jealous lest a word should be said depre- 
ciatory of the child he so earnestly desired to 
make happy, if he only knew the way. 

" There is no fear of my forgetting that," re- 
plied Mabel, the color rising in her cheeks. 
** It is for her sake I am speaking. You must 
learn to understand her ; I know her well, and 
can perhaps help you. She is of a very exact- ! 
ing, jealous nature, and is prone to brood over 
imaginary injuries — / found it so — and the 
wore you coax and pet her, the worse she is. 
SAe wants rousing. Flay at being angry, and 
Btorm, as I know you can," 



** I could not bear to do, or even seem to do,- 
any thing unkind to her," said Dunstan: "p 
don't know whether I have done right to cany 
out. your ill-advised jest, Mab, but Grod knows X 
meant well. There is nothing in the world I 
would not do to make my poor little Daisy hap-' 
py — no sacrifice I would not make for her." 

"What!" said Mabel — and the old glamour,' 
but not with the old effect, stole from her eyes! 
through the long dark lashes — " would you sac* 
rificeiwc/" 

"There can be no talk of sacrifice^" he an- 
swered, with grave sadness. "I would never- 
sec you again, Mab, if that would content her. 
Yon and I have marred our own lives, or per« 
haps marred each other's, and thrown orer'' 
board our own hopes of happiness ; she is the' 
one pure innocent of the crew; her happinessi 
shall not be wrecked with the rest." I 

As they two were talking in this fashion they 
passed in, through the Horse Gaa,rds, to St. 1 
James's Park, and, much to the secret rage and I 
confusion of them both, came full upon Kenneth; 
French, who had been transacting business at; 
the Commander-in-chief's office. He stopped, 
to shake hands and speak to them, and said, 

"I was just going over to Kensington to see: 
the ladies : I siippose I shall find them atj 
home?" He received an answer in the affirm- 
ative, and passed on. Mabel was almost white 
with passion. 

"Did you see the look he gave me?" she 
exclaimed; "how dare he treat me with that 
contempt ! You saw his eye ; and you might 
have done something — have said something." 

"It is your fancy," replied Dunstan. "I 
saw nothing to call for any interference on my 
part : you know a lady's name shows none the 
whiter when it causes, or is supposed to cause, 
ill-will between two gentlemen. To tell you 
the truth, Mab, I don't think it is right or tvise 
for us to meet so often as we do. After such a 
grand smash as our lives have been, I think it 
would be better for us each to go * our own 
way, at our own pace,' without looking back, or 
stopping to pick up the fragments. It is im- 
possible for a common friendship to exist be^' 
tween us two — we must be all to one another, 
or nothing. It can not be the ' all ' — indeed 
if we were both free to-morrow, things could 
never again be as they have been ; and — " he 
hesitated a moment, then added, " we had bet- 
ter stop these idle meetings, Mab; I feel no 
good can come of them." 

" Nor evil either," replied Mabel : " I should 
think such old friends as we are might claim a 
little indulgence, even in this slanderous woild ; 
but perhaps it will be best as yon say. I sup* 
pose, however, that your newly awakened scru- 
ples will not hinder your coming to my birth- 
day party on the 10th ? Daisy has accepted 
for you both." 

" Of course we shall come," said Dunstan, 
"provided Daisy is well enough: if she does 
not \inpTO\e, I alxall get Winslow to see her.'* 
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peated Mabel, at first in great amazement ; then 
a change came over her face, and she added, 
almost below her breath, **Ah! I remember 
now— rl know what you think." 

**I think nothing," he answered, quickly ; 
'* only while there is such a thing as a nervous 
system, I believe the machinery of the mind 
may get out of order as well as that of the body, 
and I want my wife set right, that's all." 

When Kenneth French left Dunsfan Bourke 
and Mrs. Denison in the park, he walked on 
towards Kensington with knitted brows, looking 
thoughtful aiid grave. On reaching the house, 
he found his sister and Daisy together, the lat- 
ter lying on the sofa with closed eyes, the other 
reading to her. It was not above a month since 
he had last seen Daisy at Netby, and he was 
shocked to see the change that short space of 
time had made in her. Her eyes, always mag- 
nificent, looked larger and even brighter than 
usual — not with the old fun-loving sparkle of 
by-gone days, but full of fever brightness ; and 
the sweet face looked pinched and pale. The 
old beautiful smile came back to her lips as Ken- 
neth entered the room ; she was glad to see him, 
more glad than she could tell, and yet the sight 
of his good, honest face gave her a throe of acute 
pain. It brought back to her mind too vividly 
the old days that were dead and buried, and 
could never come back again! A great sob 
climbed up in her throat : if she could, if she 
had only dared, she would have liked to have 
laid her head upon his broad, brave breast and 
cried outright, as she had often done when she 
was a child ; but, though her heart was full, she 
checked the rising sob, and began to talk of in- 
different things. Ken hardly knew what to say, 
or how to talk to her ; he saw there was some- 
thing wrong, and he guessed what that some- 
thing was. When she tried to put on her old, 
pretty ways, they sat so ill upon her that his 
heart ached ; he could not respond cheerfully ; 
a white mist gathered before his eyes ; he knew 
there were many mistakes made daily in this 
world ; but he felt the mistake of this child's 
life was the cruellest of all. Ah ! if things had 
only been as they were not, as they never could 
be now, that wan face should never have looked 
at him with such wistful eyes ; ho would have 
guarded her, body and soul, from even a wound- 
ing breath ; but fate had decreed difierently. 
She was Dunstan Bourke's wife ; she loved him ; 
and she was starving, breaking her heart, for 
that love which he was lavishing on another. 
Kenneth French felt hardly towards his friend, 
and did him a gross injustice ; but he judged 
according to his light. No man can look into 
the heart of another : the act is revealed — the 
motive-power which wrought it is hidden ; there- 
fore we all judge blindly, and in the dark. The 
charity that " belicveth all things, endureth all 
things," seems to be a rare ingredient in human 
nature. Looking on Daisy, Kenneth French 
hated Mabel Denison. She was the only one 
woman in all the world on whom, if she had been 
in his power, he would have had no mercy noYr. 



He did not stay with them long ; he could 
not — the sight of the wan face unmanned him ; 
his eyes rested lingeringly upon her ; he took 
her two little hands in his, and said, 

" You are looking wretchedly ill, Daisy ; you 
ought to have advice. I shall see Dunstan to- 
morrow, and tell him so." 

** Please don't. Ken," said Daisy, earnestly ; 
" it would only worry him, and I would not 
have you say any thing to vex him for the 
world." He pressed her hands to his bearded 
lip, and left her. He walked up and down for 
an hour or more under the grand old chestnut- 
trees in Kensington Gardens, close by, with 
gloomy brows, and hands and teeth both clench- 
ed. He marched up and down as though he 
was on parade ; and so he was — he was parad- 
ing his soul before his conscience. He was 
thinking of Mabel Denison, and of what small 
crimes are punished by human laws, and what 
great ones go unvisited. He forgot that God, 
in His own good time, punishes and rewards us 
all. He considered Mabel responsible for all 
that Daisy sufiered. Something must be done 
— but what ? What could he do for her ? He 
worked himself up into a passion ; "I would 
kill that woman with my own hands," he mur- 
mured, ** rather than she should live to destroy 
my poor little Daisy!" Kenneth's conscience 
rebuked him not a whit as the words oozed out 
from his soul. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HAN TO HAN. 

"Doubt not but thou art helpless, and the tool 
Of thy mad love, and that ill comes from ill, 
And as a thing begins, so ends it stilL" 

As Dunstan sat at breakfast the next day two 
letters were handed to him ; one was a delicately 
perfumed note from Mabel : this he put in his 
pocket unopened ; he was annoyed, and he look- 
ed so. He felt that Mabel was going the way 
to compromise herself and him too. She liter- 
ally pelted him with these little perfumed bilkts 
which might have been published to the whole 
world; they contained nothing which could 
have brought a slander upon either of them. 
But the very sight of Mabel's handwriting ad- 
dressed to him was like a drop of poison in the 
cup of Daisy's daily life ; especially when he 
put them silently away, saying no word of their 
contents. 

" They are too precious," she thought, ** ercn 
to be looked at when I am present." These two 
lived together day and night, were bound to each 
other by the strongest social and religious ties, 
and yet were as far apart as though thousands 
of miles of sea had rolled between them . When 
Dunstan had consigned Mabel's letter to his note- 
case, he opened the other. It was a mourning 
envelope, with an important-looking black seal : 
it brought the intelligence of the unexpected 
death of young Sir Roland Bourke^ who bail 
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malignant throat-diseases which of late years 
have become so prevalent. Dunstan was now 
Sir Dunstan Bourke ; he succeeded to no empty 
title, but to the great wealth and distinctions be- 
longing thereto. This news, which he had once 
eagerly desired, and which would at one time 
have set his spirit in a blaze, gave him not even 
a throe of pleasure now. He was sorry for the 
lad, and would rather, much rather, that he had 
lived. He cared nothing for the honor and dis- 
tinction now ; they had come " too late " — as 
too often in this world such things come to many 
men '^ too late." It seems as though He who 
made us gave the rich fullness of life, with all 
its eager longing, to the young, who rush for- 
ward into the future to gather the rich fruit 
which hangs temptingly before them ; but their 
strength and their passions fail long before they 
reach it, and when it lies within their reach they 
hardly care to stretch forth a hand to take it. 
The bud of hope and the fruit of fulfillment can 
not both be enjoyed together ; and too often the 
hair has grown gray, and the desire dead, long 
before fulfillment comes. When he showed 
Daisy the letter, and laughed and congratu- 
lated her, greeting her by her new title of Lady 
Bourke, even she did not seem to care ; she only 
said, 

** Poor boy ! I dare say ho was sorry to die. 
What a pity death does not come to those who 
are longing to go !" 

** I don't believe any one really wishes to die," 
rejoined Dunstan ; *^ even when fate is doing its 
worst, most men, and women too, would rather 
*■ bear the ills they have, than fiy to others that 
they know not of.* " Daisy made no answer. 
She could not look interested in the changed 
state of affairs — she did not seem able to rejoice 
either for his sake or her own. There was 
something in the expression of her face — that 
something which had alarmed him many times 
before ; now it only irritated him, and he add- 
ed, with considerable wrath in his tone, " There 
are very few women in the world who have less 
cause for unhappiness than you have, Daisy : I 
don't think you have any reason to complain." 

'* Do I complain ?" said Daisy ; and a look 
came into her face which would have broken 
poor Kenneth's heart. 

" I wish to God you did I" he exclaimed ; " I 
should know what to be about then. " If he had 
only softened, and worn his old genial look, in- 
stead of anger, on his face, the accumulated 
misery that the days and hours had piled upon 
her heart would have rolled away. As the stone 
rolled from the holy sepulchre when the angel 
of God revealed to the women the great joy to 
the world to come, so her real sorrow would have 
risen up and revealed itself to his eyes ; he would 
have known the truth, and might have comforted 
her. But ho looked stem, and she knew that 
Mabel's note was placed carefully in his breast. 
Thus they went their opposite ways, and wan- 
dered wider apart. 

Dunstan had scarcely settled himself in his 
chambers^ when the last person in the world 



whom he would have wished to see, ]§[cnneth 
French, was announced. Dunstan welcomed 
him with a grim smile, and, pointing to a chair, 
said, 

" We don't .receive many of your cloth here, 
French : you soldiers don't often carry war into 
the legal camp, where you've a chance of get- 
ting worsted." 

* * We should not think of the worsting," re- 
plied Kenneth, smiling; <*I fancy we should 
carry the war wherever duty sent us : though I 
must say I think the pen a more dangerous 
weapon than the sword." 

** Ah I" ejaculated Dunstan, leaning back in 
his chair busying himself mending pens. Ken* 
neth certainly did feel a little delicacy in speak- 
ing to Dunstan of his domestic affairs ; but it 
was for Daisy's sake, and he fancied that a 
few honest, straightforward words might make 
things clearer and better, both for the friend he 
respected and the woman he loved. But peo- 
ple will sometimes err with the best intentions. 
Kenneth for a moment was embarrassed — there 
was nothing genial in Dunstan's manner to 
make it easy for him to speak ; but Kenneth 
collected his forces and went to the attack, as 
though he were marching to take the guns of 
the enemy. 

"The fact is, I want to speak to you," he 
began. 

"Those who come here generfiUy do," said 
Dunstan, looking as though his occupation of 
pen-mending absorbed his attention. 

''But not on such a matter as this," replied 
Kenneth : " indeed, it is on your own business 
I want to speak to you." 

* * Indeed ! I generally fancy I mind my own 
business pretty well. What have I left to your 
management ?" \. - - 

" Don't bo vexed, old man ; 1 don't want to 
annoy you," said Ken, laying his h^jind affection- 
ately on Dunstan's shoulder : " member our 
talk upon the sands, when we promised to be 
patient with one another always. Wq are old 
friends; you won't mind what I ani^oing to 

say?" \r 

"Perhaps you had better not say if." said 

Dunstan ; "for I don't admit tbnt^ola. friend- 
ship is any excuse for new impertinence." 

"And I should be sorry to say an imperti- 
nent thin'g to any man," replied Kenneth, with 
heightened color ; "but I have no faith in that 
friendship which mistrusts itself, and fears to 
test the friendship of another. If we were only 
acquaintances, I would not speak as I do ; but I 
can not see things going wrong, as they are, 
without trying to set them right." 

" It is always dangerous for people to meddle 
with things they don't understand," said Dun- 
stan, gloomily. " You would not engage in a 
battle till you had reconnoitred the enemies' 
ground and ascertained their strength, position, 
and number of their guns ; and yet you think 
you can lay your hand on the machinery of a 
man's life and put it right, when you are utterly 
[ ignorant of its principles of action. Ton are 
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hardly as wise as I thought you. Take my ad- 
yice, and leave your say unsaid." 

**Not such a coward as that," replied Ken- 
neth ; * ' hut I see you are bent on quarrelling. 
Well, I'll have my shot, then you can fire away 
—I don't care, if I can do her any good." 

**Her! then you come as a lady's cham- 
pion ?" exclaimed Dunstan, with assumed sur- 
prise. 

'*No ; those who have done no wrong need 
njeithcr champion nor advocate," replied Ken- 
neth, his color rising. His good temper was 
going away ; he was slightly ruffled now, but he 
resolved to keep calm. The man who loses his 
temper, loses his cause. ** I came as your wife's 
friend — as yours, too, old man. I saw. her yesi 
terday, and was shocked to see how miserably 
ill she was looking." The thought Qf this 
young thing — whom they both loved in a dif- 
ferent way, and in a widely different degree — 
softened them both. j.^ 

'^ I know she is ill," replied Dunstaq^ some- 
what sullenly still ; ** and unless you know what 
is the matter, and how to cure her, I don't see 
that your remarks on her appearance are likely 
to do much good." 

** It is in your power, and yours only, to cure 
her," rejoined Kenneth, quickly. "They say, 
* Lookers on see more tlian players ;' and I &n- 
cy I se». a great deal that you are blind to." 

^* Well !" exclaimed Dunstan, drawing a long 
breath, as ihough ho saw what was coming, and 
wanted to have it over. He knew that their 
lives — his and Daisy's — were in a very unsatis- 
factory state, and he dreaded Kenneth French's 
scrutiny more than tha( of any man living. 
He was jealous of his old friend's love for Dai- 
sy; ho knew it was a purer, nobler, worthier 
love than liis own. And yet he had meant 
well ; he d&sircd and intended, above all things, 
to make her happy ; but his intent miscarried — 
he failed m. -orably. He knew, too, that Ken- 
neth looked .f'ith suspicious eyes on his intima- 
cy with Mabel Denison, in which Dunstan him- 
self sp no positive w^rong — nothing that the 
world hul n reason to cavil at, however much 
his secret conscience disapproved it. ''But let 
things >c as they may," he thought, "they 
shall not be set right by Kenneth French — " 
that he determined. He girded up his soul and 
hardened his heart against him. His stern face 
and cold manner, as he pronounced that mon- 
osyllable, "Weill" provoked Kenneth beyond 
endurance. 

"Is it possible you don't see she is dying?" 
ho said, impatiently; "dying slowly, breaking 
her heart? and that woman — that she-devil, 
Mabel Denison — is at the bottom of it ?" 

"No!" exclaimed Dunstan, with suppressed 
lightning in his eye and thunder in his voice, 
"I did not know either one fact or the other; 
but I suppose my wife has complained to you f 
She might have been more prudent in her choice 
of a confidant." 

"Good heavens! no I" replied Kenneth; 
"you can not— you dare not— believe thatl 



Slie complain! why, you know she would die 
and make no sign— even though you had killed 
her !" 

" I — I believe that," said Dunstan — and for 
the moment an expression of great pain swept 
the wrath from his face: "I was wrong to 
blame her for your folly — ^your madness. |If 
she did not send you, why have you come ? and 
what good do you hope to do ? Things are bad 
enough," he added, gloomily, " but I do not see 
how your interference can mend them." 

"You misunderstand and misconstrue me in 
all ways," replied Kenneth, anxious to keep 
matters smooth ; "I have no wish to interfere : 
I only want to call your attention to Daisy's 
state. You see her eveiy day, and can not 
have observed the change as / do. It has been 
so gradual that you have become familiar with 
it ; but I — I will never see her again with that 
broken-hearted look upon her face I" Dunstan 
was silent, his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
Kenneth, in hb excitement, laid a hand upon 
his arm in the old friendly way, and his voice 
took the old friendly tone, u he said, 

"Look here, old man, there need not be any 
false pretense between us two ; I'll speak out. 
I fancy that Daisy has learned something of the 
old passages between you and Mrs. Denison." 

" Then you have tamed informer !" exclaim- 
ed Dunstan, shaking Kenneth's hand from his 
arm, and turning upon him with a face ablaze 
with passion — all the thoughts and suspicions, 
which he never would have uttered in his calmer 
moments, flashed from him in a few brief words ; 
"^oti, a man of honor, and a soldier, to creep 
into a man's house, and slander him to his 
wife!" 

" Hush, for God's sake!" exclaimed Kenneth, 
amazed at the unexpected ou4)ur8t ; "you will 
bo sorry for this, one day. I shall not stoop to 
defend myself." 

He advanced his hand as he was speaking, as 
though to arrest the words on Dunstan's lips, 
who perhaps mistook the movement, for, quick 
as thought, he dashed Kenneth's hand away, 
and struck him a back-handed blow upon tbo 
face. Kenneth's steel-blue eye flashed fire. 
He made no attempt to return the blow, but his 
strong hand grasped Dunstan's wrist till he could 
have screamed out with pain ; it was as though 
a mailed hand was crushing his very bones. 
Kenneth said, in a low, hoarse voice, 

"I am no coward, but I could no more lift 
a hand against you than I would strike a child 
in arms !" 

He loosened his hold as he spoke, and Dun- 
stan's arm fell from his grasp. 

"I can not foi^et old times," he added, 
" though they are dead to you. I came here 
as a friend to you both — for her sake, I own, 
not yours — and I thought you would hear me 
patiently. That woman (it sickens me to 
name her) has laid her hand upon your life 
again. You are yielding blindly to her influ- 
ence. That is nothing to me; but, between 
you, you wt^ \L\!i\i\k.<^ >2m^ ^wsajs^ XVs^^sr— ^a^ 
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that is something ! I will not see her die — die 
by inches — without making an appeal for her I 
Yoa can save her. I know you keep a horrible 
silence upon the past ; she knows it, and is al- 
ways peeping furtively, feeding herself to death 
upon it. Tell her the truth, avoid Mrs. Deni- 
soii and her set in future, and our little Daisy 
will soon be herself again. Think, too, of 
yourself: to what can this mad passion for 
Mabel Denison— for another man's wife — ^lead 
you r 

Dunstan*s heart echoed to every word Ken- 
neth said. A terrible anguish was painted on 
his face, his limbs trembled, he was wounded, 
and he had no shield. Still he was ice — he 
would not show what he felt — and he answered 
Kenneth with a white, frozen look. 

**It is rather a good idea for you to reproach 
me for what you call my * mad passion ' for Mrs. 
Denison — another man's wife — while yon are 
bragging of your love for mine, before my face 
too !" 

"Brag of it, I do not," said Kenneth ; " but 
I would not be ashamed to own it before her 
dead father's face, before yours — before God's 
self! Yes, I do love her ; and shall love her 
always, so long as I have a thought left. I 
love her so well, that if I could only know she 
was happy, I would turn my face away, and 
never look on her again. If it would only 



bring back the old meny sunshine to her face, Mr. Denison gave a grunt of satisfaction, aw 



again for a single hour, I would sit still here and 
let you brand me on the open brow. Well," he 
added, after a painful pause, and stifling a sigh, 
'^I came here to do good ; but I am a blunder- 
ing soldier, after all; I have lost my friend, 
and injured the cause I would have died to 
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save. 

The honest and generous impulse of Dun- 
stan's nature had been striving mightily against 
his worser self; a flood of the boyish recollec- 
tions came over him ; he gripped Kenneth's 
hand, and burst forth, with the old strong feel- 
ing, 

" No ; you have not lost your friend, good, 

true old Ken. Your love is nobler, better than 
mine : I wish to God she had chosen you. But 
I will do my best — she shall be her old bright 
self again. After this night I will never, never 
look on Mabel Denison again — I swear itl" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE LAST STRAW. 



"Thus lived, thus died she. Never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame ; she was not made, 
Throngh years and months, the inner weight to bear 
Which colder sonls endure till they are laid 
By age in earth." 

That morning — which was the morning of 
Mabel's birthday, and was to be celebrated by a 
large ;n^athering and dance in the evening — Mr, 



sat lounging with her usual languid grace, seem 
ingly indisposed to talk. 1 

** I hope things are arranged to your satisfad 
tion for to-night ?" he said. 

** Yes, thank you, quite," she answered, witl| 
out raising her eyes. 

** Your friends the Bonrkes will be here, ] 
suppose ?" he said, inquiringly. i 

"Yes," she answered; "Daisy has writtei 
to say so." > 

" Ah ! Mrs. Bonrke is a sweet little creatui^ 
— far too good for him" rejoined Mr. Denisooj 
giving his coffee a vigorous stir. 

" With- a little improvement, she might b< 
even worthy of you !" said Mabel, with her lo 
soft laugh. Mr. Denison hardly knew wheth 
she was in jest or earnest ; so he continued 
his own way, instead of answering in hers. 

"You have not forgotten our last converse 
tion about Mr. Dunstan Bourke, I hope, bej 
cause — " 

" Oh, pray spare me — please don't repe 
itl" exclaimed Mabel, interrupting him; "3 
know it all by heart." 

"And no more fooling, Mabel — remembo^ 
that !" he added. 

" I do not quite construe the meaning of thai 
word * fooling,"' said Mrs. Denison, "but I 
think I know what you mean. No ; I promisi 
yon shall have nothing to complain of to-night.* 
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both relapsed into silence for a time. The let 
ters and newspapers were brought in, and thi 
" Times " rustled and crackled in Mr. Denison*! 
hand ; he broke the silence by an exclamatioi 
of surprise. 

" Hallo ! no chance of seeing your favorito 
friends to-night ; read that ;" and he pointei 
to the column of the "Times" where births 
deaths, and marriages are chronicled. Mabe 
glanced upon the spot he pointed out, and then 
read the death of "Sir Koland Bourke, age< 
nine years !" The letters danced before he: 
eyes, then every thing turned dark — she felt ai 
though the room was reeling round with her 
The bitterness of rage and envy seized hei 
heart. Had she schemed and worked for this 
that all she had longed for might fall at last ii 
Daisy's lap ? What had Daisy done to deservi 
these things ? Nothing. She had sat still witl 
folded hands, and all had come to her I Mabe 
knew that all Daisy would now enjoy had onc< 
lain within her own reach. A panorama of thi 
old days passed before her mind's eye : then 
was Holand Bourke, with his miserable story oi 
a life gone wrong — things looked brighter foi 
him — propitious for her. She had laid hei 
hand upon things long desired, but he had goni 
straight from her face, and died, wiflrhis secrQ 
in her keeping. Once more she was adrift 
and in perilous ways: she had sinned, aiM 
schemed, and lied, but she had tiddd safely ova 
all. Her dishonorable reticence of his confe 
sion — her dishonest act in destroying his mf 
riage-certificate, and that of his son's birth — ^hi 



nnd Mrs. Denison sat at their breakfast-table. 
-ffe seemed inclined to be agreeable; but 8hc\ been iio sl\lm\A\x^^-^Ao06AYa\^5lr way ; sheal 
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knew the truth, and there was no likelihood 
that she woald betray herself. And again she 
was on the high-road to success — but she had 
been wrecked on Dnnstan's rock of honor, 
which all her cunning, all her beauty, had not 
the power to shake. Then she had flung her- 
self recklessly away upon the man who sat look- 
ing on her now — whom she hated — whom she 
was tied to all her days. Truly she had made 
the grave-clothes for her own life, and buried it. 
All things had gone contrary. She had wrought 
evil where she had desired good — and good 
where she had meant evil. She had tried to 
carve out her own fortune from her own design 
— had failed, and perfected that of another : of 
that other, too, whom she had always hated. 
Fate or chance seemed, in Mabel's mind, to 
have dealt hardly with her. Even Dunstan, 
whom she loved as much as her selfish nature 
would allow her to love any one, was turning 
cold, and " thought they would be better apart." 
Their familiar intercourse, which had of late 
resumed something of its old complexion, had 
given a sentimental, fictitious interest to her life, 
must be ended now ; Dunstan himself had said 
so. And Mabel, with all her youth, beauty, 
wealth, and worldly advantages, tasted the bit- 
ter fruit of disappointment in its fullest flavor. 
Hot, bitter tears forced themselves into her eyes, 
and seemed to scald her eyeballs, but not one 
fell. She rose up and rang the bell violently ; 
the servant appeared at the door as though he 
had been strung up behind it. 

" The carriage, immediately !" was Mrs. Den- 
ison's order. 

"Where are you going in such a hurry?" 
asked her husband. 

*' To congratulate Daisy," she answered. 

" Quite right, and very thoughtful," said Mr. 
Denison, approvingly, as he resumed his read- 
ing of the ** Times." 

Mabel drove direct to Dunstan's chambers. 
She had been there once before, and he was an- 
gry, and had forbidden her coming there again. 
*^0n such an occasion as this," she thought, 

* ^ he can not be vexed : whether or not, I don*t 
care ; I will see him before I congratulate her I" 
On arriving, and inquiring for him of his clerk, 
she heard he was engaged with Kenneth French; 
so she beat a precipitate retreat, and drove to 
Kensington. She found Daisy and Etty French 
both in the little breakfast-room. Daisy had 
just been feeding her bird — her pet canary — 
and was then leaving the room, cage in hand, 
to place it in its proper place in her dressing- 
room, where it always hung. Etty was copy- 
ing some^hoice music busily. By the time 
they had Vaken bands Daisy was back again. 
Mabel kissed her, and said, 

" I don't suppose you are surprised at this 
early visit? After seeing what I saw in the 

* Times ' this morning, I could not rest till 
I had congratulated yon, Daisy dear. I want- 
ed to be the first to call you *Lady Boarke,' 
though I dare say Dun was before me. You\ - x«ik<q \o 
look pale, Daisy" she added, scratinizing Yier\lu\\Q^ m^V 



face ; " the excitement of this sudden change 
seems to have overpowered you." 

" No, indeed it has not," replied Daisy ; "for 
I don't care about it in the least." 

" Not care about it? you ungrateful child !" 
said Mabel, giving her a playful pat. "Why 
I have been complimenting' myself upon the 
clever way in which I had worked your matri- 
monial prospects ; and to think you should owe 
me the title as well as the husband, and * not 
care about it !'" 

" Whatever do you mean ?" exclaimed Daisy, 
with emphatic inquiry. 

" Ah, you little hypocrite !" said Mabel, 
patting her again; "as if you didn't know! 
But I don't suppose one woman ever did pro- 
pose to another with such perfect success.'* 
Daisy was more mystified than before, and re- 
peated her inquiry ; and Mabel, with assumed 
surprise on her side, said, 

" Why, you don't mean to say that Dunstan 
never told you my little joke ? Well, he might, 
for it has turned out very well for him ; but I 
do believe you are only shamming ignorance, 
Daisy I" 

" I never sham," she answered ; " and I do 
not in the least know what you are talking 
about." Mabel stooped over her, took both 
her hands in hers, and repeated slowly, word 
for word, the letter she had written in Dunstan's 
name, and which (contrary to Mabel's design) 
had decided him to make Daisy his wife. 
Esther had once or twice attempted to interfere 
to turn the conversation, but neither of them 
would allow it. Daisy listened to her with 
wide-open eyes and white, feverish lips. It 
would be impossible to paint the expression of 
her face : every tiny vein and nerve seemed 
quivering '^nd alive with emotion ; but she spoke 
in a voice of unnaturally calm inquiry. 

"You wrote that letter ?" 

"I did, indeed," said Mabel; "and it had 
the desired effect. I think it was very cleverly 
done — don't you ?" 

"Why — why did you do it?" exclaimed 
Daisy, a fierce, wild light kindling in her eyes, 
and her teeth seeming to clench fast together. 

" Why ?" repeated Mabel ; " because I saw 
yon loved him, and I wanted to do you a good 
turn. I knew if you could be led to tell him 
so, he would not have the heart to reject you, 
his ridiculous sense of honor would compel him 
to — to do what ho has done ; and see how well 
it has turned out !" She spoke in a light, care- 
less way, as though she had been speaking on a 
pleasant matter. Daisy made no answer, no 
remark, she never even spoke a word — her spir- 
it seemed to be taking in the strange, terrible 
truth which had been so cruelly unfolded to 
her ; but she kept her eyes fixed upon Mabel, 
as though fascinated by some terrible secret 
that the foal soul had written on the fair face. 
At last she shrank away, and clung, shivering, 
to Esther, saying, in a hollow voico^ 
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The white, wild look that came to Daisy's 
face, her silence, and the dead, hopeless light 
that sparkled in her eyes, frightened Mahel, 
and sent a chill to her heart. **What had she 
done ?" She had expected a bnrst of hysterical 
tears, passionate reproaches perhaps, or vain re- 
grets : these she could have answered ; bat she 
was quite unprepared for the scene before her. 

Esther folded her arms round the young 
stricken thing, and desired Mabel to be gone, 
saying, 

" You have done a cruel, a wicked thing — 
God forgive you !" Mabel attempted to speak, 
but her tongue clove to her mouth. Esther 
took Daisy from the room and left Mabel alone, 
mute and awe-struck at what she had done. 
She gathered up her skirts, her limbs trembled 
under her, she hardly knew how she reached 
her carriage and gave the order ** Home.*' She 
threw herself back in the carriage a prey to 
no pleasant feelings. "What would Dunstan 
say ?" She was half-afraid — and yet she would 
not care : he was turning away from her, and 
she was glad to leave a taint on his life as she 
had poisoned her own. So she went on her 
way. 

As for Daisy, she was sorely wounded, hurt 
almost to the death, but her pride upheld her ; 
she would not give way even before gentle Etty 
French. When Esther attempted to soothe and 
speak consolingly to her, she stopped her, say- 
ing, "Don't, please — don't say any thing about 
it ; I daresay it is all true. He married me, but 
he loved her — loves her still ! Oh dear J- my 
head is so bad ! He has been so kind, so no- 
ble, so patient, so forbearing, Etty ! I see it all 
now. And he tried, I know he tried to love 
me. God bless him for every loving word, ev- 
ery thought he has given to me ! I don't blame 
him in the least. Do you hear, Etty ? What- 
ever comes of this day's work, he has been al- 
ways tender and true. I see it all now. I re- 
member that dreadful night when I flung my- 
self into his arms and hid my face. I was so 
proud, so happy, because I thought he loved 
me ; but it was a mistake, all a mistake. But 
he never said a word to hurt me : it was like 
him, like his own noble, generous self! He 
took me to his heart and tried, and did all that 
a true man could, and I — I made his work hard 
for him. God forgive me ! I am but a foolish 
child still." 

Love, grief, gratitude, pain, regret — all burst 
forth in one great sob. "Leave me alone, 
Etty," she added; "I want to be alone, to 
think — to think how I shall live on when this 
day is gone !" Esther thought it would be as^ 
well to leave her alone a while. She bathed 
her forehead with eau-de-cologne, and left her. 
Daisy said she would try to rest, but she 
could not. She had a fierce, throbbing pain in 
her temples, and her veins seemed filled with 
molten lead instead of blood — so hot, heavy, and 
/ii/I they seemed. " Oh, if I could only die !" 
s/io moaned, pitifally; ''if I had only died 
fouff ago! if I had only been washed away by 



the tide at Netby !" She closed her eyes, ani 
felt as though she was really being carried out ti 
sea, where she would never know pain or sor 
row any more. The old scene of long ago canu 
before her mind. She saw her dead father aiM 
mother — how peaceful, calm, and quiet thej 
looked, with their closed eyes and white, waxei 
faces! She wondered if they were watching 
over her ; if they were sorry to see how theii 
prattling pet Daisy was suffering. How happj 
they were to have died young, and loving oni 
another ! Ah, if the good God who had beei 
so kind to them would take her too! 6hi 
longed to go. She was not twenty yet, and 
might live forty or fifty years. A terribU 
laugh, like the laugh of a dreamer, bnrst from 
her lips. Her brain seemed swollen and bam* 
ing; and wild, weird thoughts came buzzing 
about it. Her eyes saw strange things. She 
saw herself lying on her own little bed, in hei 
grave-clothes, with folded hands, shrouded and 
still, and thought how serene, how happy she 
looked ! so unlike the distracted living Daisy, 
with the wild eyes and breaking heart, who sat 
moaning there! Her mind seemed full of 
broken thoughts and dicjointed memories ; Ahe 
could think of nothing distinctly. The floor 
seemed to uplueave beneath her feet. Bhe 
looked in the glass, and smiled a ghastly smile 
upon the reflection there. She was not quite 
sure it was her own face that smiled back again. 
"I wonder if I am going mad?" she thought 
"I can't die, but I can sleep." She crept into 
Dnnstan's room, where she knew he kept some 
chloroform in a highly rectified state, which he 
occasionally ap])Iied to ease his neuralgic pains. 
She took the bottle from its place, and crept 
back to her room, murmuring, "I must sleep, 
or my brain will burst! I shall go mad in- 
deed!" 

Dunstan, meanwhile, unconscious of the mis- 
chief Mabel had been doing at his home, was 
very busily engaged the whole of that day. He 
was detained in his chambers far beyond his 
usual time. He felt in a calmer frame of mind 
than he had done for some time ; he was glad 
to have had that talk with Kenneth ; it made 
him think Kenneth had put things before his 
mind in a new light. He felt he had been hard 
and unjustly irritable with Daisy. Even that 
morning he had been stem and stubborn ; and, 
in spite of her pale, pleading face, he had left 
her rudely, without a farewell kiss — ^not even a 
good-bye. Many times during that day her 
sweet face haunted him ; he could not drive it 
from his mind. "Poor little Daisy I" he mur- 
mured, and a lump rose up in his tjurnat. He 
resolved to go home that night anSao away 
with all the misunderstandings of the past, and 
make misconception in the future impossible. 
He would tell her every thing; and however 
much he had loved Mabel Beresford, and been 
fascinated by her beauty, in the days gone byi 
he loved no one in the world now but his own 
Vittle T)a\sy *, Yie Tv&^^e,^ TvolVdxv^ now to mako, 
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wifej should be her bwn bright self again. He 
was ruffled at being detained so late in cham- 
bers. ** The foolish child may fancy I am still 
vexed," he thought, "and am staying away on 
purpose. What a brute I was to leave her so !" 
And his eyes grew moist, and his heart ten- 
der, as he hurried homeward. He went first to 
Covent Garden Market. She loved flowers — 
as she loved all sweet, simple things — and he 
bought a basket filled with the choicest flowers 
there, to take home to her. He jumped into a 
hansom, which, to his impatient spirit, seemed 
to rattle slowly along. He longed to hold his 
little Daisy in his arms again, to take a forgiv- 
ing kiss from her sweet lips, and call the old 
love-light to her eyes again. He knew it would 
come back at his bidding. Arrived at his own 
home, he threw the driver double his fare, and 
sprang up the steps. Esther met him in the 
Imll with swollen eyes and a grave face : the 
sij^ht of her made his heart stand still. 

"What is the matter, Etty ?" he gasped; 
" for God's sake, speak !" Esther French told 
liim every thing — all the cruel things Mabel had 
said, and how they had affected Daisy. It 
was well for Mabel she could not see the thun- 
der-cloud that gathered in his eyes, nor hear 
tiie bitter oath that crossed his lips, vowing 
vengeance on her, woman though she was. 

"Where is Daisy now?" he asked. 

** In her dressing-room ; where she has been 
nearly all the day,*' said Esther. 

"You should not have left her; I trusted 
her to you," rejoined Dunstan ; and Etty quail- 
ed beneath his angry glance. 

^* I thought it best to leave her alone, she 
was so overcome," replied Esther. " I have 
been to h'cr many times, but she has locked her 
door and will not let me in." 

Ho snatched up a light and flew up the 
stairs. He knew that his voice would be the 
" open, Sesame," and her life and soul would 
rush out-of-doors to meet him. He tapped at 
the door lightly, and called her to open it ; there 
was no answer. He shook the door, and called 
aloud, 

"Daisy, darling, open the door; don't be 
foolish! I have come home, and I want to 
speak to you, and set things right. Come, an- 
swer me, at least." 

He waited; no answer. Had she fainted? 
was she ill? or was she sullen, and would not 
speak to him? No, no; she was too sweet- 
natured for that ; she might be angry — passion- 
ate — but never sullen. 

" Do let me in I" he said, coaxingly. He 
waited a moment, then added, in a low voice, 
" If you do^ot, I will break the door open, 
and the whole household will be taken into our 
confidence," he added, impatiently. 

He waited, and listened again ; all was quiet, 
lie lifted his foot, and with one blow the door 
crashed in. By the dim light he carried he 
saw his wife lounging in her low chair; she 
neither moved nor spoke. An angry flush 
mounted to his cheek; as he said, 



* * This fooling is beneath yon, Daisy. I know 
I behaved like a beast this morning, but I have 
come home to make all right." 

He went towards her as he spoke. There 
was a horrible silence in the room — aye, a si- 
lence that roust lie between them evermore; 
such a silence as must ever lie between the dead 
and living. She lay there, with her head thrown 
back, and wide-open eyes, staring at the dim 
light he carried, but blinded to its light. He 
would never, never hear her voice again ; never 
take the kiss of forgiveness from the sweet mo- 
bile lips ; they were rigid — cold ! He stagger- 
ed back ; his hair seemed literally to lift itself 
on end. The blood went surging up into his 
brain, and beat and throbbed with a great ag- 
ony. He could not speak or think ; he could 
only feel. It was not — it was not his own little 
Daisy who sat there staring blankly at him with 
those awful, spiritless eyes! Dead! was she 
dead? He stretched out his arms and took 
the stiflening form to his breast, and clasped 
it franticly to his warm, living heart — stooped 
and kissed her lips. They sent a chill through 
every nerve ; it was the first cold kiss he had 
ever taken from her lips, and he knew that she 
was dead. A choking sob climbed up into his 
throat. \ 

" Daisy ! my wife, my darling ! God, for- 
give me!" he cried, despairingly. 

He placed her reverently on the couch, and 
fell upon his knees beside her, raining hot, 
burning tears on her clay-cold hand, moaning 
piteously, as though his great manly heart was 
breaking. 

" Oh, if she had only known the truth!" he 
groaned aloud. Then a comforting thought 
came to him : " Perhaps she knows now ! Per- 
haps she can look with her spirit's eyes, and 
see into my naked soul !" 

He lifted his eyes as though he half expected 
to see some spiritual presence lingering near 
him, and he murmured^ with trembling lips, 

" You know now, darling — ^you do know how 

Hove you now!" 

****** 

It was soon known that death was in the 
house, and Dunstan was with difficulty dragged 
from his dead wife. 

Soon to his paroxysm of great sorrow there 

succeeded a paroxysm of rage — maddening rage. 

What had brought this wretched calamity upon 

him? who had done it? — ^broken the tender 

heart that loved him, and poisoned her last 

breath with a cruel slander? He gnashed his 

teeth, and rushed frantidj out of the house — 

whither, or with what object, he hardly knew. 

The sky had clouded over, and the rain was 

falling fast. He had no hat upon his head; 

his hair hung damp and dishevelled over his 

face ; people turned and stared after him as he 

flew across the park, wondering under what wild 

emotion or madness he was laboring. 

****** 
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rose. She dressed herself with unusua;! care 
and magnificence, and descended to receive her 
guests. Her parties, by Mr. Denison*s desire, 
were always early, and towards ten o'clock her 
friends were assembling fast. Her rooms were 
filling rapidly. The decorations of flowers, 
tastefully arranged with other suitable oma^ 
ments, were exquisite, and called forth general 
admiration. The light from a splendid chan- 
delier blazed down upon brilliant colors, smil- 
ing faces, and sparkling jewels that flashed the 
light back again. The music struck up, and 
Mabel left her post near the door and crossed 
to the other end of the room, to speak to some 
distinguished guests who had honored her with 
their presence, for the first time, that evening. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the i^usic and mur- 
muring of voices, she became aware of a com- 
motion at the door, and, glancing that way, she 
saw a man — an apparition rather — with hair di- 
shevelled and dripping with rain, coming up the 
room. The guests made way in silent wonder, 
the music ceased, and Dunstan Bourke's angry 
eyes sought Mabel out. She tried to shrink 
back and hide herself— she was white with a 
nameless terror — but he strode towards her, 
burst into a laugh which will never be forgotten 
by those who heard it, seized her by the arm, 
and dragged her across the room, saying, in a 
voice of thunder, 

" She is dead ! You killed her ! God ! 
between us, we have killed my wife I'* 

He relaxed his hold and fell at her feet, as 
though his own words had smote him down. 
Mabel Denison stood transfixed with horror and 
amazement. The crowd came surging round : 
they knew now what woman's hand had been 
laid upon that man's life. 



EPILOGUE. 



"Thus with imagin'd wing our swift scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought" 

The story of a man's life is never ended until 
the grave has closed over him ; then, and then 
only, the end has come. Neither joy nor sor- 
row hath any abiding-place in the soul of any 
man on earth. Strong passions, great calam- 
ities, stormy circumstances, and bitter grief may 
leave their mark upon his life, but the wound 
heals, though the scar remains. 

We leave Dunstan Bourke here, smitten with 
a great grief : in the first blindness of his sor- 
row he believes it will be eternal. 

Looking forward into the future, and judging \ 



of the natures of men as we know them, w& n 
have a foreshadowing of what the lives of Di 
Stan Bourke, Kenneth French, and Mabel D 
ison will be, though we here part company, a 
drop the curtain upon one act of each lil 
drama. 

DunstJan moves onward, leaving love a 
youth behind him. His old h6pes are withers 
but new ones spring up in their place. He is a 
bitious, and works for fame and honor — wor 
aye, toils, as though in a perpetual fever of c 
citement. Ho can not rest — he can not Yh 
to think. People say he is burning the oil 
life too quickly ; but he never i^laxes in his 
bors till he wins what he determined should 
won. At certain times he runs down to Fc 
ally, and haunts the places that she loved. T 
old days are vividly photographed upon his bn 
— he seems to live them over again. He » 
himself a boy, with little Daisy prattling by '. 
side, as they climb the steep cliff-path togeth> 
He traces their two lives upward, even until 1 
last. The tears gather in his eyes, his he. 
climbs up into his throat, he pines for 

" The touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still." 

lie kno.ws now how he loved the girl-wife w 
went to her grave, and knew it notl^ 

Mabel Denison is far away ; she has floal 
out of the world ; the society she loved kno 
her no more. She spends the greater part 
her life in the wilds of Ayrshire, fretting a 
fuming her youth and beauty away until she 1 
comes a querulous and faded woman, not dari 
to rebel against her husband's will. She kno 
that she has wronged him ; he knows it V 
and does not use his knowledge merciful 
Echoes reach her from the far-oflf world of Di 
Stan's success ; the daily journals bring her 
the news. She watches him step by step, on ' 
road to honor. ■ She reads his name with te 
blinded eyes, and wrings her hands — even 
her heart is wrung — as she thinks of what 
and what might have been. Better for her 
she had laid her fair head in the grave, th 
lived on through long, changeless years, w: 
the worm that dieth not gnawing at her hea 
strings, and the memory of her sin looking f( 
ever out of her husband's condemning ey 
She could not hide, she could not fly from hi 

Kenneth French — good, brave old Ken — 
biding his time ; always true to his duty, stea 
at his post ; eager to march through this wo: 
fighting honorably, and ready, when his Sovi 
eign Lord cries halt, to lay down his arms, a 
face about to the next. 



THE END. 
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